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HE WORDS “readiness for 

learning” are often used 
without a clear idea of how we 
determine readiness or what 
teachers can do to help a child 
become “ready. for learning.” 
The answer to the question 
“when are children ready to 
learn?” can come only as a 
result of a study of children— 
the need for which is becoming 
increasingly clearer, to those 
who work with young children 
and wfth their parents and 
teachers, Children are always 
ready to learn. In fact, they are 
learning all the time, although 
often they are not learning the 
things adults expect them to be 


eS  earalg ait' 
a ic all the 
Time 
‘The following example of 
children’s reactions will serve to 
clarify this point, Billy's kinder- 
garten teacher found him .very 
dificult to manage at story 
time, and day after day he was 
~ sent to the coat-room. 

“But,” said Billy, “that isn’t 
so bad, because I sit with my ear 
close to the door and I can hear 
the story. She thinks she’s pun- 
Ashing me, -but she really isn’t. 
It’s fun to see her get mind!” 

Wouldn't you say that Billy is 
learning many things? But, un- 
fortunately he’ is not learning 
from the situation what the 
teacher has expected 

/Vearn. 
ay ‘This same Billy when he was 
“in the first grade came home 
one night, and sald to his 
mother: “Do you mind if I use 
some of your adhesive tape? I 
‘want to see how it feels to have 
some on my mouth, I think to- 
morrow is golng to be my turn 
in school to get | some put on for 
talking.” - : 

Yes, Billy is continuing to 
learn many things, but he sttll 
is not learning from his teacher 
what his obligation !s in his so- 
cial group! He is learning . to 
take the punishment meted out 

* by the adult in charge. He is 
learning to experiment with the 
form of punishment used, but 
he fs failing-to learn what the 
teacher expects him to learn. 


Pegey. another kindergar— 
tener, in an aggressive outburst 
against some injustice that she 
thought was done to her, push- 
ed Jane out of the dollhouse. 


learning, nor do adults, always warned 


She learned, though,, from her 
teacher that teacher does not 
like Httle girls who are unlady- 
like. Peggy wants the approval 
of her teacher, so she is learn. 
ing to hide her feelings from 
her teacher. She figures she can 
get eyen with Jane when no one 
1s looking.~ 

Vivian, a six-year old, is 
thought by both her mother and 
her teacher to be a potential 
juvenile delinquent. (What 
child isn't a potential delin- 
quent?) Vivian's mother has re- 
ported that on several occasions 
Vivian has “deliberately” taken 
her mother’s Uip-stick and 
der, and even though she was 
to stay out of Daddy's 


that Vivian Bechet 
from other 

Hence, the teacher and care par- 
ents are sure Vivian 1s going to 
become a delinquent. Vivian has 
been punished severely; she has 
been told over and over again 
what a naughty little girl she 
is. Vivian, too is learning many 
things. She is learning to think 
of herself as a “thief”: she is 
learning to distrust adults. She 
is learning to hide her actions 
from adults (ike Peggy). She is 
learning these and many more 
things, but she is having trouble 
with reading; she is also fail- 
ing to learn the arithmetic 
combinations and the spelling 
words that are a part of the 
first-grade curriculum in the 
school she attends. An individ- 
ual intelligence test indicates 
that Vivian may be a very slow 
learning child, but she may also 
be such an emotionally disturb- 
ed little girl that the test does 
not measure her potential in- 
tellectual ability. 


Vivian ts definitely not ready 
for the kind of Jearning-that is 
expected of her. But, like all 
children, she is learning all the 
time, and what she {s learning 
might surprise her parents and 
teachers. 


Goals in Early Childhood 
Education 


Inasmuch as Vivian's chances 
of becoming a socially respon- 
sible adult on the concept she 
forms of herself as a child, is it 
more important for Vivian at 
the age of six to think of her- 
self as a fairly useful member 
of her group, or is it more im- 
portant for her to learn to read 


J 


'- guthority as friendly and help- 


Sena 


at a certain time, or to be able — 


to write her name with a certain 
flourish, or to be able “to spell 
twenty words in class on Wed- 
Resday? e 

Is it better for Peggy to con- 
form outwardly to the wishes of 
adults whose favor she is seek- 
ing or to form a relationship 
with adults and children in 
which she feels free to be her- 
self without inner feelings of 
guilt and conflict? Are we aware 
that unless there are some 
strong counteracting influences 


. in Peggy's life, the kind of be- 


haviour she shows as a child is 
likely to continue and profound~- 
ly affect her ability as an adult 
to make successful relationships 
with people—on her job and as 
a wife and mother. 


And Billy? How important Is 
,it for Billy to have the kind of 
school relationships in which he 
learns to respect the needs and 
wishes of the entire group, and 
in which he learns to think of 


ful rather than as Inhibiting 


‘The 
this: Before we can really talk 
about readiness, we have to 
clarify what {t is we are trying 
to get children ready for. 

‘Those who are vitally con- 
cerned about the education of 
young children agree with those 
interested in other levels of ed- 
ucation that the goal of all edu- 
cation should be to help every 
child become a happy. well- 
adjusted, contributing member 
of soclety—an individual who 
will grow In all directions (phy- 
sically, mentally, emotionally, 
and socially) as far as he is able 
to grow; an individual who is 
able to get his bearings in the 
world; and an individual who 
gradually gains enough insights 
into the causes for his own be- 
haviour and that of others so 
that he can meet his own pro- 
blems successfully and can help 
to straighten out some of the 
tangles-of the world. 


If the goal, then is to help the 
child in a CONTINUOUS 
GROWTH PROCESS TOWARD 
EFFECTIVE LIVING IN A 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY, the 
reasons why he must live fully 
and satisfyingly at each stage 
of his development are appar- 
ent, The whole area of early 
childhood education (pre-school 
and primary) occupies a part- 
icularly strategic position in the 
Possible contributions it can 
make to this growth process: 


1. It can help the child in his 
first school relationships form a 
concept of himself as an tmpor- 
tant and capable individual. We 
know that he tends to become 
the person he thinks he is. 


October 
In the hush and<the™loney 
silence 


Of the chill October night 
Some wizard has worked his 
magic 
With airy fingers light 
The leaves of the sturdy oak 
trees 
Are splendid with crimson 
and red, 


And the golden flags of the 
maple 
Are fluttering overhead. 


—Angelina Wray. 
ss 


2. It can give the child oppor-'" 


tunities for experiences in Hv~ 


ing, working, and playing with | 


others in a functioning, demo- 
cratic society in which there is 
regard and concern for each in- 
dividual, 

3. It can help develop an 
awareness and appreciation of 
all the areas of learning that 
will contribute to more effective 
dividual, 


are working and to find ways of 
achieving those by 


about the way children learn, 

Readiness in early childhood 
education takes on these mean- 
ings: (1) judging when the 
child is ready not for a specific 
activity but ready for living; 
and (2) deciding what exper- 
fences he should) be given to 
help him live more fully. 


Readiness: for Living 

Every child is reddy for us to 
help him live satisfyingly: 50 
that he may gradually accept 
himself as a respected individ- 
ual (even a feeble-minded child 
can build this concept with 
help). Every child is ready for 
some experiences in learning to 
understand and get slong with 
others. Every child ts ready for 
us to help him build a set of val- 
use that make life meaningful 
to him. Yes, every child is ready 


if We parents and teachers are | 


ready to accept him as he 1s, 
and if we are ready to start 
where he is to help him build. 
And If we are ready, we can give 
the child the kind of experien- 
ces that will encourage growth 
in all areas—particularly emo- 
tlonal and octal growth. We 
can set the kind of atmosphere 
that fs conducive to meeting the 
child's emotional needs—an at- 
mosphere that is warm and 
friendly and where each child 
is treated with consideration 
and respect. Even In the kind- 
ergarten, where understanding 


and acceptance of all children. 


has long been stressed, there is 
(Continued on Page 7) 
of 


A Day At Toronto Exhibition » 


On Labor Day September 6, 
when I arrived at Toronto, I 

* met my brother-in-law, Arnold 
“and a friend Bill at Union 
Station. Then we drove to my 
sister's place. 


After breakfast we left, for 
, the Canadian National ‘Ex- 
hibition. We first entered the 
‘ Automotive Building. After that 
we went to every building. I got 
a funnd ittle bear because I put 
a dime on the right number, 
In the afternoon we “had 
something to eat and we drank 
-pop. We had to rest for a while 
because we were very tired of 
walking. 
‘When we watched the dogs in 
a swimming race, I noticed a 
lovely girl standing on the plat- 
form with her mother but I 
didn't recognize her until my 
sister told me that she was 
Barbara. Ann Scott. I gazed at 
her when my sister told me who 
she was. Barbara handed the 
titles to the girls and boys as 
thelr dogs won the races. 
After that we enjoyed watch- 
ing thé World Famous Water 
Sklers. Dick Pope, Jr.. skied on 
his bare feet. Buddy Boyle was 
the World’s Water Ski Jump Re- 
cord holder, and the “Three 
Bells of the Cypress Gardens 
and “Aqua Maids” were very 
good. i 


z 
qi 


‘Women’s Wulilding. After seeing 
it, we enjoyed watching the 
fashion shows. 

When it became dark, we 
went for some rides. We certain- 
ly enjoyed ourselves at the ex- 
hibition but we were very tired. 

—Dorothy Holmberg. 
Graduating Class. 


“A Visit fo [he Late Graham 
Bell's Homes! and the Bell 
Memorial.” 


‘Mr. and Mrs, Lambert invited 
me to their place in Brantford 
where I spent a week ‘of my 
vacation. 

On July 31, in the Afternoon, 
Mrs. Lambert, Mrs. Courtney, 
Tommie and I visited.the late 
Graham Bell’s homestead. We 
went there in Mrs. Lambert's 
car. We drove through a village 
about three miles from Brant- 
ford clty. 


We went Into Graham Bell’s 
homestead which was lovely and 
clean. We signed our names‘and 
date on the big book. Then we 
looked at many old fashioned 

telephones which thie late Gra- 
ham Bell had made. After that 
we went into the living-room 
which is still furnished with the 
same furniture that was there 
when Mr. Bell was alive. In 
another room we looked at some 
pictures and long newspaper 
stories about him: These were 
on the walls. The many tele- 
phones were in two large glass 
cases with lights’ inside them. 
We returned to Brantford and 
visited the Bell Memorial with 
large steps around it. It was 
lovely with several flowers in 
. front of it, We returned home 


together and laughed at’ Helen's 


after having hid an interesting 
and enjoyable time. . 
‘Barbara Waller. 


‘Graduating Class. 


My Friends’ Visit at my Home 

During. the summer, in the 

afternoon of September 3, my 
parents and I went to Cornwall 
to meet Helen Hanna, We were 
very glad to.see her again. We 
went to the Dairy to get milk 
cans because my Daddy goes to 
Cornwall every day with the 
milk. . 
‘On the way home tt started to 
rain. When we arrived home. 
Helen said that our house was 
much changed since she was ct 
my place last Easter. I told her 
that I painted the kitchen and 
stairs last June. She liked it very 
much. She liked my little sisters 
‘and brother, too. 

‘The next morning I felt a 
Uttle sick at my stomach and I 
couldn't work very well. It hurt 
to stand up so I lay down on the 
couch. Ther Iworked a little bit. 
After dinner I went to bed and 
rested for a while. That night I 
had a pain in my stomach so my 
mother called the doctor to 
come, Helen helped my mother 
while I was sick in bed. Isurely 
thanked Helen for helping her. 

On Sunday morning the Doc- 
tor came again. I felt a little bit 
better than the day before. In 
the afernoon Joyce and her 
parents came to my place for~ 
supper. They wanted to visit us 
before I returned to school 
Joyce got a job as a typist in 
Ottawa. is 
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Jokes, Joyce asked me if 1 want- 
ed to work in Ottawa. I said that 
Lwould work at sewing. She was 
very glad because she can see 
me so often, 

On Sept. 8 in the morning 
Daddy, Helen and I drove to 
Cornwall by car. We went to 
the station. I left to go to school. 
T enjoyed myself with Helen and 
Joyce in the summer. 

—Audrey Hanna. 
Graduating Class. 


My Grandfather's Death 

On Monday morning, August 
2nd. yy Grandfather was strick- 
en with a fatal ‘heart attack 
shortly after , his return from 
work. My father woke me up and 
he said that’my grandfather had 
died, I was shocked and I could 
not ‘believe it because when I 
saw him on Sunday afternoon, 
‘Aug.1, he was fine. 

‘When my mother and grand- 
mother cried I saw them so.I 
knew he had died. I washed 
some clothes for Grandma. My 
mother wrote some telegrams to 
he relations in Fort Willlam, 
Toronto and other places. 

On Tuesday, my Aunt Sophie 
came to Kenora - from 
William. * 

After supper I wanted to go to 
the Brown Funeral Home to see 
my Grandfather for prayers 
would be said at eight o'clock, 
but I also wanted to stay at my 
home because someone would 
come to my place. 

After’ a few minutes passed I 
was shocked because my grand- 
ma_ fainted in the Brown Fun- 
eral Home. She came home in a 


. 


Scene from the Empire 
Pageant presented before a 
committee of the Royal Com- 
mission on Education in May 
and repeated for the public in 
June. 


Front row from left to right— 
Jack Canuck—Peter Solski 
New Zealand—Bo Tonkin 
‘Trinidad—Stella Graziano 
Australia—Dolores Henault 
India—Bob Spiker 
Bermuda—Gertrude McCourt 


‘Day British Guiana—Gill Goodwin 
Canadian—Jc 


joyce Bouck 
South Africa—Lula Vorvis 
Malta—Gerald Martel 
Newfoundland—Flora Clark 
Gilbralter—Eivin Wilson 
Ceylon—Emily Wilson 
Jamalca—Vera Cork 

John Bull—Dino Beltrame 


and hens. 
inside 
and 


taxi, She always thinks of her thers off the roosters 
husband and she told my family I got a wheelbarrow 
a short story about my grand- barn and put the hens 


father. . 

On Wednesday my Aunt and 
‘Uncle came home from Toronto~ 
and then all our relatives and 
my family went to the St. Nich: 
olas Greek Catholic church at 
10 A. M. in the 
funeral service. 


ed. me 
Now Grandfather is gone to 
heaven for a rest and I miss 
because he was always kind to 
me. 
Anizia Samus, Grad. Class 


Helping. My Friend 

In July Mrs. Dennis Stiver 
phoned my mother to say that 
she wanted me to help on her 
farm. My mother ‘sald that I 
might go. In the morning. I 
walked to Stiver's farm about 
half a mile from my home 
When I went inside Mrs. D. 
Stiver's house, Mrs. Edwin Stiver 
and Mrs Dennis Stiver were 
happy to see me. They said hello 
to me. I helped to wash and 
dry their dishes. Then Mrs. D. 
Stiver asked me if I would go 
and pick the strawberries in 
four square boxes. The berries 
were for dinner. Mrs. Edwin 
Stiver peeled the potatoes in the 
kitchen. At 11.30 o'clock. 1 
helped Mrs. D. Stiver to cook 
the meal in the frying pan, cut 
the tomatoes on a plate and get 
other things ready for dinner. 

Just then my brother Donald, 
Mr. D. Stiver and his brother 
came in. We ate a good dinner. 


Fort Mrs. D. Stiver washed the dish- 


e. Mrs. E. Stiver and I dried 
them. 

In the afternoon Mr. Dennis 
Stiver wanted me and his wife 
to go to the barn. Mrs. Edwin 
Stiver stayed in the house. My 
brother Donald, D. Stiver and 
his brother killed many roosters 
and hens. They hung them up 
by a rope, put a knife in their 
mouths and bled them. Then D. 
liver and T plucked ‘the fea 


, 


J 


morning for the { 


“" mupper. I washed the: d 


osters into it, I took them to 
house and put them in the base- 
ment to keep them cool. I work- 

ed hard putting the roosters 
hens in the basement. Mr. 
Mrs. Dennis Stiver thanked me 


Mrs. Dennis Stiver thanked me 
for helping in the house andon ~ 
the farm. She gave me some 
money for the work. I asked my" 
brother Don if I might ride his 
bicycle to my home. I enjoyed 
helping at Mr. and Mrs. Dennis 
Stiver's farm. —Grace Swain. 
Graduating Class. 


My Job During the Summer 

One day in July I went skating 
and I saw that only one boy was 
working at the Arena. So I asked 
the boss if I could have a job ' 
there, He said that he wanted ae 
only one boy. In a few daya the 
boy quit his job and a new boy 
got the job. Soon he quit his job, 
tov. So the boss phoned over to 
my house and I got a job there. 
Some figure skating girls came * 
from different cities. They 
practised from morning till 
night every day. When they 
were all off the rink { began to 
clean and flood the ice. After 
a month the figure skating girls 
went away and there ‘ was 
hockey practice There were 
forty hockey players from Bos- 
ton. The Saturday before I pain- 7 
ted two blue and four red lines - 


there was going to be a hockey 
game. At night there were a lot 
of people watching the Boston 


(A, WANNAMAKER) 
Empire Day 
Friday, May 21, was Empire 
Day. That morning we came to 
school for a Uttle while then we 
went to the Assembly-room. 
‘We sald, “The Pledge“ and gave 


three cheers. 
Save the King, 
‘Tha afternoon we went to 
the Assembly-room again to see 
the Pageant. Some visitors came 
too, In the Pageant many girls 
and boys were dressed as Coun- 
tries of the British Empire. 
Dorothy o” Neill was Great 
Brit Each country was proud 
to belong to the British Empire 
Dino was John Bull. They play- 
ed the rhythm band. We all 
sang O’Canada and God Save 
the King. We enjoyed the Page- 
ant very much. Mr. Stewart, 
who used to be a teacher, here, 
came to see the Pageant too: 
T think he liked it. 
—Jimmie Mc Alpine, 4A. 


We sang 


Why I like Spring 

It is Spring now. I like spring 
better than winter. The grass 
fs very gteen and the trees are 
beautiful. There are many love- 
ly flowers around the school. I 
lke them very much. There are 
violets, daffodils, tulips, roses, 
Illy of the valley and others. 
‘They have beaulful colours. We 
can play many games outside in 
Spring. We can roller skate, skip 
play on the swings, go swim- 
ming, play softball, sit on the 
grass and go for a nite walks. 
‘We see many pretty birds 
around our school. They have 
many nests around, Some of the 
baby birds can fly. I like Spring 
too because it is near our sum- 
mer holidays. We are counting 
the days now until we go home. 
—Joyce McPherson, 44. 


Jocy—My Budgie Bird 
‘when I got home for Easter. 
I was very surprised that I had 
a new budgie bird. Its name is 
Joey. Its feathers are soft. They 
are pretty bluc feathers. One 
night when I put my hands in 
Joey's cage, he bit my hand be- 
cause he wanted to go to sleep. 
The next morning Joey was 
afraid of me because"I wore 
yellow and brown stripe sweat- 
er. I went upstairs and put on 


“~ : 


my blue sweater. Joey came out 
and sat on my shoulder. One day 
I sald to Joey, “Come out and sit 
on my shoulder”. He came and 
sat on my head. Then he flew to 
the mirror tq see another bird In 
the mirror. ‘When my brother 
Kenneth came home, Joey was 
happy to see him again and 
sald “Peep Peep”. I think it 
meant “Hello to: Kenneth”, 
When we ate aur supper, Joey 
went Into the cage to eat his 
supper too. 


‘When Shirley came home for’ 


supper, she thought that Joey 
was in the cage but Joey was at 
the mirror. He came out and 
wanted to sit on Shirley's 
shoulder She jumped from the 
table because she thought that 
it was a cat. 

He files all around and he 
tries to talk. I lke him very 
much. —Howard House, 4A. 


Spring Birds 

Everything looks pretty in the 
Spring. The spring birds are 
here now. There are robins, 
crows, gold finches, red-winged, 
blackbirds, orioles, swallows, 
flickers and many other birds. 
Lots of spring birds are flying 
around the school. We can see 
many of them. We saw many 
robins looking for worms. The 
robin'’s nest !s made of twigs, 
dry grass, mud, string and 
feathers. The nest is round and 
small. The robin lays three pale 
blue eggs. The eggs look pretty. 
I have seen one of the robin’s 
nest on the window sill outside. 
‘There were three baby birds in 
the nest but they have flown 
away. —Elaine Garnett, 4A. 


The Fireworks 

Before May 24 the boys gave 
Mr. Harris some money for fire- 
works. Mr. Harris bought many 
fireworks for us. After supper 
on Empire Day at 8 o'clock Mr. 
Harris, Edward Pollard and 
Peter Solski lighted the fire- 
‘works. They were very pretty. 
We saw blue, purple, orange, 
yellow, red and green fireworks. 
‘They went high up. The sparks 
were very pretty. We stayed up 
to watch them until 9.15 O'clock. 

We had a good time. 
_ —Charles Denomme, 4A. 


Our Flowers 

‘The flowers at our school are 
very pretty now. Mr. Hodgson 
and the boys made many new 
flower beds. They planted many 
kinds of flowers. They made 
new flower-beds around the 


Girls’ Residence and in front of 
the school. First there were 
pretty orange and blue crocuses 
and pink and waite hyacinths. 
Then yellow daffodils and tulips 
in front of the school. The rain 
makes the flowers grow more 
beautiful. In the autumn there 
will be more pretty flowers 
growing in front of the school. 
—tLula Cayer, 4A. 
‘The Lost Dog 
One day when we were walk- 
ing home from church, a rather 
large black dog followed us 
home. He was lost. We wanted 
him to go home but he would 
not go. He was bad. 
After dinner the dog was sit~ 


They 
played together sometimes, 
Some of the girls did not want 
the dog to bother them. 
‘On Saturday the girls took the 
dog down street. They went to 


the movies. After the movies the 
dog was gone. The girls were 
very happy. 
—Lols McFarland, 4A. 


My Pets 

T have three dogs and one cat 
at home. My cat's name fs 
Goldie, My three dogs’ names 
are Andy, Skippy and Chubby. 

Last summer I had a new 
small dog. Its named is Skippy. 
1 was always playing with him. 
He always bit me for fun. When 
he grew up, I felt badly because 
he grew big. My father put a 
collar around my dog's neck and 
tied him up. He did not run 
away. He always played with 
Andy, When the winter came, 
‘Andy and Skipper went hunting 
‘Andy caught two deer. Skipper 
did not catch a deer. I asked my 
father if Skipper caught a deer. 
He said, “No, he did not catch 
a deer.” My father told me that 
he would catch deer next year. 


At Christmas time my brother 
telephoned to my mother that 
she and I would get a new pet. 
One evening my mother and I 
went,to the station. I waited for 
thedrain. I got a box with a dog. 
He had rough hair and felt cold. 
I went to the store and bought 
@ box for the dog. I carried my 
dog and my mother and I went 
home and told my father that 
my dog was rough so my mother 
combed his hair. He couldn't 
walk very fast He walked very 
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slowly. My father-put a box be- 
hind the stove. I put my dog in 
the box. My mother kept him 
when I went to school. I am 
always thinking about him. I 


A Story about Myself 
"When I was a little girl about 
eleven years old. Mother told me 
that she wanted me to help get 
supper. I put the dishes on the 
table, Mother told me that she 
wanted me to get the bread. I 
went to the cellar. I couldn't see 
in the cellar. It was dark. I 
walked into a trap on the floor. 
I yelled when the trap went off. 
Mother heard me, I got a loaf of 
bread and went upstairs. I cried 
a little. I told mother that I 
walked into the trap. I was hurt. 
Mother laughed and laughed. 
Mother told father that Verna 
got her foot in the trap. Father 
laughed’ I helped mother 
with Cilfford’s lunch. The fam- 
ily had supper. Wilma and I 
washed the dishes, 

—Verna Martin, 4A. 


‘These stories were written for 
the June Issue of the Canadian 
but were held over because of 
Iack of space. Now all these 
writers are in the Senior Depart- 
ment and we shall look forward 
to more stories from them. 

—CAH. 


—_+—_ 
HOW HALLOWE'EN HAPPEN- 
ED TO BE 


Most boys and girls do not 
stop their fun long enough to 
ask why Hallowe'en Is celebrat- 
ed, All will be interested to know 
that this strange holiday was 
first a harvest festival. 

In thé days of long ago, the 
people called Celts used to ga- 
there on the evening before 
November 1 to rejoice over the 
harvest gifts. Great bonfires 
were built on the hill tops, and 
the sacred fires of the Druids 
were extinguished and then re- - 
lighted for another year. These 
fires were always kept burning 
in honour of the sun. : 

In after years, Christianity 
took the place of the Druid wor- 
ship; but the eve of November 1 
was still held sacred. It was 
celebrated, however. not as a 
harvest festival, but in honor of 
all the saints. or hallowed 
people, and was given the name 
All Hallow-Even. 

After a time there grew up in 
the minds of the folk. the belief 
that in this night the fairies 
would come out of their grottos 
and other hiding places and 
gather about the ruins and In 
the dark woods. These spirits, 
they thought, were full of mis» 
chief and evil, and the people 
would bulld hallowing fires to 
keep them away. 

‘These old notions and cus- 
toms have passed away. We 
think of Hallowe'en as only a 
time for frolic and pranks. But 
we still build our bonfires, pre- 
tend that we believe in fairies 
and ghosts and witches and 
elves. 

These spooky folk still get 
into mischief, too, sometimes. 
What do you think of their 
silly antics? How might they 
and we all make merry on Hal- 
lowe’en without being foolish or 
tude? 
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At the 
ONTARIO SCHOOL for the DEAF 
‘Belleville — Ontarte 


5 ‘ 
School Year 1948-1949 

Children returned to school” 
on September 8 classes being 
organized on September 9. At 
time of” writing, September 21, 
the- enrolment is 318, which will 
be increased to at least .325. 
‘Thirty‘eight new pupils have 
deen ‘admitted, 


September 15 are: 
Four Years of Age: Wayne 
Brady; Gilbert Lillie. 

Five Years of Age: . Brian 
Ashby; Elaine Carlyle; Roland 
Dube; Romeo Fournier; Robert 
Gow; Lorna Kirker. 

Six Years of Age: Raymond 
Baker; Beverley Claytony Peter 
Grant; David Hall; Melvin 
Laptrisky; Ruth Mossicotte; Wil- 
Mam Norton; Zennie Stus; Tho- 
mas Walsh; Can Wilson. 

Seven Yeats of Age: Murray 
Brolley; Howard MacDonald; 
fanette Morgan. 

Eight Years of Age: Andrew 
Dube; Joan Annie Mianoway; 
Lowell Newstadt; Arvil O'Hgg- + 
en; 

Nine Years of Age: Jeanette 
MacDonald; Curtis Merryless; 
Margaret Reid. 

Ten Years of Age and over: 
Joan Baker; Raymond Bolvin; 
Nelda Crisp; Donald Denn 
Michael Dodd; Shirley Girdle: 
Rotert Males; Marilyn Moor 


Donald Sattler; Irene Stont 
house. 
Miss Catherine Ford 


Miss Catherine Ford, Super- 
visor of Professional Training 
was not easily persuaded to have 
her picture taken for ‘The Cana- 
dian. However; she finally con- 
sented to be shown at work in 
the classroom instructing the 
children as she has been doing 
for a great many years. It is 
appropriate that the picture of 
‘Miss Ford should appear in this 
issue along with remarks she 
made’in a panel discussion at 
the Summer Meeting of the As- 
sociation to Promote the Teach- 
ing of speech to the Deaf in 
Detroit in June. 


Honourable George A. Drew 


New pupils and their ages on 


Message from the Prime Minister 


In June, 1944, I visited the Ontario,School for the 
Deaf, at that time located in temporary quarters in Belle- 
ville while its own buildings were being occupied by the 
R.C.A. F. L was greatly pleased with the advancement made 
by the puplls in the several subjects of the curriculm, parti- 
cularly with the progress of two classes of five-year-olds 
who were beginning to read even at that early age. The 
children were tidily dressed healthy and happy. The 
Superintendent, Mr. W. J. Morrison, and his capable staf 
exhibited the utmost zeal in promoting the efficiency of the 
school and welfare of the pupils. : 


It was my privilege, the same day, to arrange that 
the school be returned immediately to its former quarters, 
and later, to provide that the large drill hall erected on the 
grounds be retained by the school for use es 2 gymnasium. 
‘The successes of the 1946-47, O.8.D. basketball teams, both 
boys’ and girls’, in the district and the provincial contests 
of the season is gratifying evidence that this gymnasium Is 
-being put to good use. 


‘The education and well being of the handicapped 
children of this province {s a matter of deep concefn,to me. 
‘As Premier of Ontario and as Minister of Education I give 
you assurance that my department will do whatever lies in 
its power to afford the boys and girls of this school such 
training as will enable them to play a worthy part as citl- 
zensof Canada. . 


George A. Drew 


Prime Minister and Minister of Education. 


Toronto, April 19th, 1947. 


Minister of Education 


On Saturday, October 2, the 
Honourable George A. Drew, 
Prime Ministér and Minister of 
Education for the Province ‘of 
‘Ontario since 1943 was elected 
leader of the Progressive Con- 
servative party for the Domin- 
fon of Canada. 

In an acceptance speech to 
the convention of delegates who 


elected him he announced that 
he would be a candidate for a 
seat in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa before the opening of 
the next session. As this will 
necessitate his retirement in the 
near future as Minister of Edu- 
cation for Ontario, a picture of 
Mr. Drew and his message for 
our Handbook of Information 
written some time ago appears 
in this issue. 


‘ 


Mr. Drew. has keen a good 
friend of the Ontario School 
for thé Deaf and greatly inter- 
ested in the progress and wel- 
fare of deaf children. It was his 
personal interest that made 
possible in October, 1944,, the 
return of staff and children’ to 
the tuildings and. grounds oc- 
cupled by the R. C. A. F, from 
1941 to 1944, He also made pos- 
sible the admission of children 
at four years of age and discon- 
tinued the collection of a fee of 
$50.00 per year per pupil for 
food and sustenance which had 
been charged from the opening 
of the O. 8. D. in 1870. 


J. Fred Wilson 


Appointed “~~ 


Bursar at O.S.D. 

Former Progressive Conserva- 
tive member for Hastings West, 
J. Fred Wilson of Sidney Town- 
ship, has been appointed bursar 
for the Ontario School for the 
Deaf at Belleville, it has been 
announced by the department. 

‘Mr,, Wilson succeeds Charles 
B, McGuire who had acted .as 
bursar at the OSD. since 1927. 
Active in municipal affairs prior 
to his being elected as member 
‘from Hastings West in the Pro- 
vinclal Legislature, Mr. Wilson 
for several years acted as reeve 
of Sidney Township. He also had 
the honor of being warden of 
the county in 1944 before re- 
signing from municipal life to 
contest his riding in 1945. He 
has farmed in the first concess- 
jon of Sidney township. 

For 21 years bursar at O.8.D. 
Mr. McGuire was eligible for 
superannuation in March of 
this year but consented to carry 
on until the new appointment 
was made, Previous to becoming 


bursar he had been in the. 


grocery business in Stirling for, 
20 years. He served as reeve of 
Stirling for eight years. 


NEW TEACHERS 

The following new teachers 
began their duties September 9: 
Junior Department: Misses 8. 
M. Evans, E. V. Gardiner and 
D. P. O'Grady. 
Intermediate Department: Mr. 
R. A. Sinclair and Mrs. E. V. 
Jackman. 
Physical Education : Miss H. 
‘McCammon and Mr. J. Boyd. 
‘These teachers take the places 
of Misses S. M. Brethour, N. C. 
Dane; M. J. E. Ewing, R. R. M. 
Hanley and M. I. Rutherford, 


and Messrs J. J. J. Cummings, 


and G. E. Whalen, who resign- 
ed at the close of school in June. 
SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 
PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF 

The following members of our 
staff attended the Summer Me- 
eting of the Association held in 
the Detroit Day School from 
June 21 to 25. 
W. J. Morrison 
Miss Catherine Ford, Messrs C. 
A. Holmes, F. P. Cunningham, 
Misses L. J. Burnside, J. A. Cook, 
K. B. Daly, G. C. Dillon. H: P. 
Evans, M. I. Hegle, H, M. Keeler, 
M. R. Kellar, M. C. Maloney, E. 
‘M. Nurse, A. M. Rush, Mrs. A. 
‘Wannamaker, Messra A. J. Clare 
and 8. 4 Gordon. 
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Language for the Deaf 

Panel Discussion Association 
Meeting in Detroit, June 23, 
1948. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEMS 
IN ONTARIO 


by MISS CATHERINE FORD 


speech, then the whole 
fabric of the school comes under 
eriticlsm. We are sald to do no- 
thing, simply because the child- 
ren don't speak well enough for 
the general run of people to 
understand. 

T want to speak particularly 

+ of the beginning language the 
language of the first ‘four or 
five years, because, of course, 
that is vitally important. I think 
1 am going to say a word first 
about what the teacher muat 
learn to do, for the teacher must 
as quickly as possible realize 
the child's limitations con- 
cerning language, and she must 
have faith that she 1s going to 
be able. to teach these deat 
children to use language. She 
must be able to think clearly 
herself and put the things she 1s 
going to give the children in the 
aimplest possible language, 50 
that the child will not be con- 
fused, 

‘What language are we going 
to give the’ children? Well, I 
think most-of our courses of 
study are made up very much 
the same; we know the words 
the children are interested in, 
we know the words they need 
to have when they come to 
tell us what has happened in 
the residence, what has happen~ 
ed at play, and when as Mr. 
Grace sald, they use drawings. 

Now, every teacher that comes 
on the staff, trained or untrain- 
ed, {f she has the right attitude 
of mind, can do that - - - she 
can take these lttle children 
and give them the language for 
the things that they have done. 
She may have to pretty well 
turn herself inside out in order 
to understand what they are 
trying to tell her, make use of 
picture dictionaries, make use of 
drawings, but eventually she 
can get on the blackdboard the 
things that they have done. 

She gives them the language, 
and that is done day after day 
and the children understand it 
because they illustrate {t; they 
have thelr little drawings, they 
have the pictures for the words 
that are not familar, and"by be- 
ing given Shat language about 
those things they do every day 
‘often enough, they can make 
that language thelr own. 

Mind you, I think we must 
have formal teaching of lang- 
uage. We must always have it 
in order to be sure the children 
are getting all the language 
forms and principles that Miss 
Keller spoke of- - - the pre- 
positions, thé pronouns, the 
verbs, the different tenses, the 
questions —but I think that at 
first we must do it informally 


Miss Catherine Ford 


and naturally. By getting the 
children to tell us/what they 
are doing, and getting that 
down on the blackboard, and 
using it so often that they make 
that language thelr own, event- 
ually they will put It down for 
us voluntarily. 

I think that 1s one of the im- 
portant phases of our language 
‘work, 

The next important phase, I 
think, would be materials. We 
must have repetition of words 
= = -children cannot learn a 
word with two or three or four 
or ten or fifty repetitions ~ - and 
we must have Interesting and 
clearcut material that we can 
use to repeat these language 
constructions. We need not 
always do it the same way - - it 
may be picture descriptions it 
maybe a description of trips 
that they have taken out of 
doors, but in some way we must 
provide the repetition of lang- 
uage that we are giving to the 
children. And after we have 
used a principle and after we 
have given it to them to use, 
then {t must be rubbed in. A lot 
of this can be done by means of 
readers. 

I am including in the junior 
years the so-called study type 


of reading, where we wuse the 
Basle Primers and any other 
good primers that we can and 
make them a foundation for 
language drill. Then we tell all 
the stories that children love 
and show them here and there 
as we go along the words in the 
book; and later they will pick 
those books and find thi 
words for themselves and learn 
a few new words. 

‘Then for reading, not so much 
the study type, but for pleasure, 
you can get a number of easy 
books that can be used in the 
child's second and third year 
at school. In these books he can 
read ahead, finding very few 
new words that he cannot un- 
derstand; and by a question now 
and again through the story, 
you will be able to find out 
whether the children are get- 
ting the content of what they 
are reading. 


Tam a great, believer in put- 
ting as many books as you can 
get in the hands of deaf child- 
ren. I want to say, too, that 1 
think the foundation of all this 
language is in the speech. We 
have had proof of that in 
watching the little children In 
the class Just above the nursery 
class today. If we are going to 


get language, we must get child- 
ren to speak and have the desire 
within themselves to use lang- 
uage. If you once get a child to 
wish to use language, he will 
learn to speak, He may not 
speak very well, but he will 
speak well enough for you and 
for the rest of the teachers and 
for his parents to understand 
him, If we get our language 
founded in speech and a desire 
to use speech, I think we can lay 
a very firm foundation in lang- 
uage for deaf children. 
ees 


Induction of Reverend 


Alexander Manson 


On Friday, September 10, Rev- 
erend Alexander Manson was 
inducted as Minister of the 
Evangelical Church of the Deaf, 
‘Wellesley Street, Tronoto in suc- 
cession to Reverend Alexander 
McGowan who had resigned on 
account of iighealth, 


‘The induction service was in 
charge of clergymen from the 
Toronto East Presbytery of the 
‘United Church of Canada. 

Mr. Manson has gone to Was- 
hington D. C. where he will at- 
tend classes at Gallaudet Col- 
lege for three months. 


am, 
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The City by the 
Rapids 


‘This fs the story of the rapids 
of St. Mary, of the vision a man 
saw in them, and of the city 
that grew along thelr bank 
through the exploitation of that 
vision, Theman was Francis H. 
Clergue, the city Sault Ste. 


* Marie, 


“The first chapter in this story 
has been told by ‘the poet Long- 
fellow. For here was the home 
of Hiawatha. And the rapids, to 
the Ojibway Indians who roam- 
ed this northe: wilderness 
centuries ago, were “the Fierce 
Pauwating”, the sacred shrine 
in’ whose depths their ancestors 
were created. Here, as told by 
Longfellow, Hiawatha, stand- 
ing erect in his canoe, his pad~ 
dle outstretched before him, bid 
his people farewell, and propell- 
ed by a supernatural force, sail- 
ed out over the rapids and into 
the sunset. 


Succeeding chapters tell of 
the early explorers who ran the 


.Tapids in their frail*canoes or 


portaged around the rushing 
cataract. Of the establishment 
here of “the Mission of Ste, 
Marie du Sault” in 1669 and of 
the fur traders who built a fort 
one hundred years later. Of 
border warfare and of the 
struggle for control of the rich 
fur trade. All that remains of 
these frontier days axe the 
replicas of the old Hudson's 
Bay Blockhouse and the tiny 
bateaux canal, built by the 
North West Company in 1797, 
the first locks on the lakes. For 
those hardy frontiersmen who 
knew the rapids in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 
did not remain here long but 
pushed on ever farther into'the 
the continent, Thus it was when 
Clergue first reached the rapids 
only fifty-three years ago. he 
found there only a backwoods 
village. past which moved, but 
halted not, the commerce of the 
upper Great Lakes. 


But in the rapids where the 
waters of Lake Superior tumble 
down to Lake Huron Clergre 
saw a vision not of an Indian 
legend_nor of frontier romance, 
but of & mighty power develop- 
ment. The absence of industries 
to use this power daunted Cler- 
gue not at all—he ceated in- 
dustries, £ 


To the north was a great 
stand of timber. The river and 


the connecting Great Lakes 
provided cheap transportation 
facilities to the markets of the 
east. And so beside the rapids 
Clergue built a pulp and paper 
mill as an outlet for his power. 
And into the northern: wilder- 
ness he constructed a railway 


‘to transport the pulpwood to 


his mill. Then, when his pros- 
pectors unearthed a rich de- 
posit of iron ore near Michip!- 
coten. Clergue extended his 
railway to tap this field and be- 
side his paper plant erected a 
steel mill with which to process 
the iron. Two years after the 
discovery of iron the Clergue 
mill was ‘turning out its first 
steel rails. 


A magician, in the form of a 
man with foresight’ and the 
courage to carry his enter- 
prises through to completion, 
had transformed a village into 
a busy industrial centre. 


In the concluding chapter of 
our story is pictured the city of 
Sault Ste. Marie as it is to-day, 
the great manufacturing centre 
of Northern Ontarlo. The orig- 
inal Clergue development is now 
a great utility supplying power 
to all Algoma. The pulp-and 
paper plant ts one of the most 
important in a Canadian 
chain. The steel mill, in point 
of tonnage, ranks first of all 
manufacturing plants in the 
country. The vast iron deposit 
north of Michipicoten shares 
prominence with only one other 
such In all Canada. The rajlway, 
now extending three hundred 


‘miles north to Hearst. taps a 


country rich in minerals, timber 
and scenery. To these Clergue 
enterprises must be added the 
great locks which by-pass the 
rapids end through which, in 
an endless stream. pass long, 
Jean freighters and palatial 
cruise ships of the Great Lakes 
carrying a greater tonnage than 
that passing through the Pan- 
ama and Suez Canals combined. 


‘This then is the story of the 
rapids of St. Mary. Or rather 
the story to date. For other 
chapters will be written and al- 
ready the next few lines have 
been inscribed. . And in -these 
chapters Will bé told the future 
growth of the city of Saut Bte, 
Marle until it ranks as one of 
the great cities of the ‘conti- 
nent. For it possesses every- 
thing that goes to make a great 
city, cheap power and trans- 
Portation, an abundance of raw 
materials, and at its back door 


a wild, beautiful outdoor. play- 
ground ranking with the 
greatest’ in all Canada. But 
above all it is a city aware of its 
and possesses the cour- 
age and initiative to carry on- 
ward until that destiny is ful- 
filled.:The rapids so willed it. 
So did Clergue. 
—Weekly Road Bulletin of 
; Ontario 


Commercial 
Production of 
Helium 


May 6th, 19371 The scene: 
‘The airport at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey. Floating gently towards 
the huge hangar is a proud 
A veteran of 
ten round-filghts across the 
Atlantic, it is passenger-carry- 
ing Hindenburg. Landing crews 
stand réady as the mammoth 
dirlgible settles earthward. 
Suddenly, and with incredible 


powerless to help, 
Screams of trapped victims. In 
a matter of moments, nothing 
is left but a tortured twisted 
mass of white hot metal! One 
more ghastly monument to the 
hazards of hydrogen! 
September 3rd, 1925! Another 
Ughter-than-air craft fights for 
her life! High above Ohio the 


FROM CANADIAN SINGERS 
AND THEIR SONGS 


A Little Philosophy What is a 

World, My Boy?, 

A ttle rain, a ttle sun, 

A little shore where ripples run, 

A little green upon the hill, 

A little glade, a ilttle rill, 

A little day with skles above, 

A little night wnere shadows 


A passing night, a coming morn, 

A coming love, a passing scorn; 

Of blackest cloud a Httle bit - 

With silver on the rim of it;! 

A little trouble, lots of-foy-<-- 

And there you have a world, my 
boy. 


—Douglas L. Durkin 
recocooecooossoeonTTsCOCOt 


Canadian scientist, Professor 
John Cunningham McLennan, 
had been lecturing in London. 
Included in his lectures were 
reports on Canada's natural 
gases. The British Admiralty 
was interested in one particular 
statement: Professor MtLennan 
had said that certain natural 
gas wells in Canada appeared 
to be-rich in helium, That was 
the cluel Secret, coded cables 
crackled across the Atlantic as 
British officials impressed on 
John McLennan the urgency’ of 
thelr needs. But the Professor 
needed rio urging. The search 
for hellum was on! 

Professor McLennan decided 
that the best sources of supply 
were near Calgary, Alberta, and 
Hamilton, Ontario, On arrival 
at the gas wells, McLennan and 
‘his collagues were faced with an 
unforeseen obstacle. Exdating 
methods of helium exraction 
required the burning off of the 


impossible. ‘The output of the 
gas wells was being piped into 
nearby homes and factories. To 
extract the helium, fessor 
McLennan must devise a new 
method, one which would not 
Interfere, with the normal flow 
of gas to homes and factories. 
This challenge to Canadian 


American dirigible Shenandoah, ingenuity was swiftly answered. 


ds in distress!- Shaken 
and by a giant storm she 
batters on with a it heart. 
Finally she is beaten and breaks 
into three parts! There are casu- 
alties in this tragedy and some 
men die... But there is no fire! 
Many of the crew ride out the 
storm, navigating part of the 
hull as a free balloon. At last 
they land safely, thankful for 
thelr good fortune that the 
Shenandoah had been filled, not 
with treacherous, explosive 
Hydrogen, but wih life-saving, 
non-inflammable HELIUM! 


“In the year 1914, there was, 
available only 75 cublo feet of 
helium. It was worth $7,000.00 
per cubic foot. The World War I 
swept over Europe. The British 
Government calle¢ for helium. 
They wanted large quantities— 
quickly! Helium. the safety gas, 
was Ideal for filling observation 
ballons and blimps. But where 
would they get hellum? Where? 
‘Time was short! Then somebody 
in England remembered that a 


A 


With concentrated vigor the 
sclentists under John McLenn- 
an dug into the job. spurred by 
the knowledge that human 
ves depended upon their 
success. Finally plans were 
drawn. A plant was built—and 
the new apparatus tested. It was 
a success! 


Large quantities of helium 
“were now available for the first 
time. Professor McLennan had 
put helium on a commercial 
basis, The price per cubic foot 
ropped from seven thousand 
dollars to eleven cefts! 


‘To-day many varied and val- 
uable new uses are being found 
for helium. In the modern light 
metal industry, in deep sea 
diving, and in the new field of 
electronics, helium has its im- 
portant place, Again the re- 
search for a Canadian scientist - 
contributed to the welfare of 
the world—Sir John McLennant 


—Courtesy, Northern Electric 
Co, 
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Quinte’s Isle of Lakes 
and Bays 


Where Lake Ontario ends and 
the mighty St. Lawrence begins 
ita journey to the sea, nestling 
close to the north shore of the 
Mes the island county of 
Prince Edward, Quinte’s Isle of 
Lakes and Bays. Here ‘Ontario 
offers a land of quiet beauty, of 
lakes and bays and shoreline 
@rives, of rich farmlands and 
busy fishing villages, of old 
“homes and modern canneries. A 
Jand untouched by war or strife 
where is found the restful 
charm of the rural countryside. 
A land where the srt of living 
4s of first impor Y 

From . the Cayuga of 


other Iroqu: 
middie of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, first settled the island, 
then, and until the construction 
of the Murray Canal in 1882, 
connected to the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus at its western 
end, These and the explorers 
and fur traders, who followed 
the sheltered waters of the Bay 
of Quinte to the portage at Car- 
rying Place on their voyages to 
the west, alone knew this land 
until the coming of the Loyalists 

over a century later. 
Throughout the early years 
of strife in the struggle for do- 
minance of the new world the. 
touched. 


“wmpire Lnyalists fleeing'to a 
- sanctuary from the new country 
to the south. Here, along the 
shore of the thickly wooded {s- 
land, the Loyalists hewed clear~ 
ings in which to erect their rude 
log cabins, and built their flour 
mills, saw-mills and shipyards, 
‘The story of these early settlers 
is the unromantic one of the 
ploneers of unceasing toll with 
rude implements to carve a 
home out of the wilderness. 
Followed years when the fsland 
Decame renowned for its barley 
erops and from every cove along 
the shore sailing ships were 
launched to carry the barley to 
the markets across the lake. The 
historic remains of these early 
evidences of hardihood and in- 
dustry to-day have great loca- 
tions along the shore line. Then, 
as the frontier was gradually 
‘back, rich crops of fruits 
and vegetables replaced the bar- 
ley and on the sites of earlier 
Nour mills grew canning plants. 
‘To-day forty modern canneries 
are- kept busy processing the 
crops that come from this fer- 
tile fruit and vegetable garden. 
‘Yesterday a sanctuary to the 
Loyallsts, to-day the island {s a 
ganctuary from a more highly 
commercialized world, a land a- 
part where a sense of timeless- 
ness les and tranquil 
beauty appears on ‘every hand. 
Beauty discovered along the 
winding shoreline drives and in 
the meadows of the interior. 
Beauty wistful in the old 
churches and grist mills erected 
Jong ago. Beguty soothing in the 
rolling sand dunes and bathing 
beaches. Beauty breathtaking 
in the vistas from the hills, of 


Re 
ita first white. settlers, United 4), 


i 
DUTCH DANCE 


Lett to right— > 
Dolores Henault 


trees and water stretching away 

Into the distance. Beauty in its 

unawareness of its beauty. 
‘Weekly Road Bulletin of Ont. 
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The Electric 


Microscope 
Here Is the story of Canda’s 
great contribution to a great 
development: development 
that, ranks to atomic 
power in importance and wse- 


fulness to mankind; a sclentific .” 


miracle-Instrument which can 
magnify a human hair to the 
size of a telegraph pole; for in- 
dustrial, research, a tool which 
already has proved to be worth 
{ts half ton of weight in gold; 
a godsend to the microbe 


Listen to the story of its 
evolution! Of how three men, 
for three nerve-wracked years, 
fought wth magnificent stub- 
bornness against problems 
which, it seemed, could never be 
solved; of how these three Can- 
adians, finally emerged trium- 
phant. 

Professor Burton, head of the 
Department of Physics at To- 
ronto University, / has always 
been interested ‘in electronic 
radiation, As-early as 1904 he 
had studied cosmic rays on the 
fee of Hamilton Bay, In 1932 
Professor Burton was keeping a 
sharp eye on certain European 
experiments, which employed a 
variable magnetic field to bend 
and focus electron beams. The 
results of those experiments 
were unsatisfactory. By 1936 
Professor Burton was convinced 
that he could build an electron 
microscope that would work. He 
had at his disposal one of the 
finest equipped laboratory work- 
shops in the Americas; he had 
his own courage and enterprise; 
and he had eager, Canadian 
youth to assist him. He assigned 
two students, James Hillier and 
Albert Prebus, to the. task. 
Recreation and relaxation were 
forgotten. Often there were all 
night sessions when some un- 
shakable problem stood like a 
brick wail in the path of their 
progress. Dozens of times the 
experimental instrument would 
be torn down and re-built. 
Again the air would be pumped 
out to create the required 
vacuum, Once more a test and 
once more—failure! Patiently, 

“~ 


for the hundredth time they 
would take It apart and make’ Lose 


yet another delicate adjust- 
ment! Then there would be 
more assembling, more pump- 
ing out, more testing, more 
fallure and more tearing down, 
until 1t seemed, that the nerve 
grinding cycle Would never end; 
that no progress at all was be- 
ing made; that this 45 thousand 
volt confusion of steel and 
bronze and glass vacuum tubes 
was nothing but a mocking 
Jumble of frustration! 
Yet they stuck at tt! Red- 
eyed with weariness, they re- 
fused to give up! Then, at last 
one morning, just before dawn, 
they had it! At last the beam 
of electrons was under perfect 
control! «Now they would see 
something! But what! What 
would they inspect with their 
id 


marvellous new . microscope’ 
“They must find out immediately 


tron Hf it worked. Someone produced 


a razor blade. They would make 
the test with it. An hour of 
breathless suspense followed 
while the blade was mounted 
in the instrument. Finally, the 
stage , was set, the room was 
darkened—the electron bean 
was turned on—rheostat knobs 
were adjusted—until—there! in 
the area of the viewing screen 
was—a mountain peak! But no, 
At wasn’t @ rocky crag; it was a 
tiny section of the keen cutting 
edge of the razor blade magni- 
fled many thousands of times. 
Professor Burton and his assis- 
tants had succeeded! Canadians 
in Canada had given the world 
another first—the practical 
electron microscope! 

To-day, the electron micrps- 
cope is in use all over the a. 
In many secret ways it was used 
by the United Nations to help 
win the war. Peacetime indus- 
try has found new uses for it, 
and, at this very moment..such 
baffling diseases as influenza 
and cancer are the objects of 
renewed study by bacterologists 
Courtesy, Northern Electric 

Co. 


When Are Children 


Ready to Learn? 
(Continued From Page 1) 
often failure to recognize the 
fact that “the whole child” 
comes to school with all his own 
Personal and peculiar probems 
of his family and neighborhood 
finely interwoven. When his 
soclal and emotional growth are 
‘out of balance with other areas 
of his growth, the child may be 
unteady for many things we ex- 

pect him to learn. 


SELF-CONTROL 
other things, you never 
seem 

‘To come upon their track; 
But lose a naughty little words, 

I¢s always coming back. 

Alice W. Rollins, 
SS eee 
Recognition of Individual 
Differences 

A good school recognizes in- 
dividual differences at every age 
level. In the Demonstration Pre- 
school group there was a four- 
year-old who was typleally 
afrald of any new situation. She 
needed constant reassurance. 
Bhe needed time to make new 
adjustments, She needed con- 
tinued, firm, positive guidance 
and considerably more affec- 
tion than the other children, 
She was not ready as soon as 
the others to-be left at school 
by her mother or father. She 
was not ready as soon as the 
others to accept the routine of 
dally resting on cots. She was 
not ready to enjoy the first 
showing of a movie to the 
group. 

Another child in ‘the same 
group, Richard, at the begin- 
ning of the program seemed 
constantly on the verge of emo- 
tional outburst. He punched his 
neighbors; ‘he pulled at pass- 
ersby;. he fidgeted at group me- 
etings and distracted other 
children’s attention. He was 
definitely not ready for sustain- 
ed group activity. 


Stull another child, Susan, 
seemed to crave attention from 
the visitors in the room, She 
brought bits of bright colored 
ribbon to school almost daily 
and gave It to visitors; she often 
sidled up to an adult, inviting a 
squeeze. 


‘There were some non-hearing 
children in the group.. They 
often made _ unintelligible, 
shrieky sounds at rest periods or 
when thelr mothers left them at 
the door. No one could explain 
to them in words that thelr 
mothers would be back for them 
or that other children could not 
rest when they shrieked. 

All of these children and the 
others in the group had specific 
patterns of personality develop- 
ment that hyd been well estab- 
lished beforé they came to 


‘school, Each met the new situa- 


tion of the pre-school in his in- 
dividual way, and all were not 
ready for the same experiences 
at the same time! The Demon- 
stration Pre-school was only in 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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WHEN ARE CHILDREN READY 
‘ ‘TO LEARN? ~ 


(Continued from Page 7) 


session four weeks, but during 
‘this time some of the children 
showed .considerable growth 
emotionally and socially; it was 
believed by observers and staff 
that this would not have been 
_ possible if individual differences 
‘among the children had not 
been clearly recognized and 
accepted. ; 

Other examples of individual 
differences in reading might be 
observed in a family; in the age 
of readiness to cross streets 
alone, for example. Two little 
girls In ane family seemed to be 
ready for this activity before 
they were five. They were self~ 
possessed, cautious, but did not 
Become panicky if something 
unexpected bappened. One of 
them who became lost on her 
‘way home from school had the 
presence of mind ta go back to 
the school for directions. One 
of the boys in this family clear- 
ly thought himself ready to 
‘eross' streets before he was five 

ears old, but he'was so daring . 
goa impatient "about waiting 
for a long string of cars that he 

* was in constant danger, of being 

run over. And still another in 
this same family at the age of 
eight was really not ready to 
cross streets alone. In order to 
give this day-dreaming boy 
experiencess so that he could 
Jearn to cross streets and_yet 
cause him no embarrassment, 
a high-school boy was hired to 
walk ‘closely behind him (the 
“qhild was unaware of the pro~ 
tection he was being afforded) 
to protect him if necessary. 


Similar differences in readi- 
ness for any phase of learning 
to read are noted by teachers of 
young children. Because read- 
ing occupies such an important 
spot in most first-grade pro- 
grams, the kinderagarten 
teacher often becomes concer- 
ned about the child “getting” 
ready to read.” She may, under- 
standably, seize upog a few 
ready-made devices, such as 
vocabulary flash cards, read- 
ing-readiness workbooks teach- 
ing the child to write his name 


‘and numbers up to 10, or 50, or ~ 


100, and may think of this as a 
complete and adequate read> 
ness program! She senses the 
child's need for further ex- 
periences, but.she may not see 
that although each of the 
devices maybe valuable, she 
may make serious mistakes in 
the way, she uses them. If she 


+‘ expects all children to be ready 


for the same experiences at the 
“same chronological age or if she 
fails to see that the child may 
not get from the experience 
what she expects him to get 
(ike Billy. Peggy. and Vivian), 
she may not only fall to help 
the child build readiness but she 
may actually set up serious 
blocks to the child's wellround- 
ed growth; his reading develop- 
ment may be retafded instead 
of helped, Evidence is beginning 
to accumulate that indicates 
that children (and adults, too) 
with reading difficulties often 
jhave serious emotional and 
social difficulttes as well. In 
some cases the emotional dis~ 
turbance seems to be the result 
of too early introduction of the 


child to formal reading. mater. 
lals; in others, 
difficulties apear to have deve- 
loped because the. child was not 
emotionally and socially ready 
to begin’ formal reading. Some- 
times it is hard for the teacher 
(and parent), to realize that the 
child is having important read- 
ing experiences, all through the 
pre-school years, and needs an, 
abundance of them—telling 
and hearing stories, looking at 
pictures, pointing to pictures, 
acquiring the background that 
makes words meaningtul,. and 
becoming interested and en- 
thustastic about books! 


‘According to Witty and 
others, a child does not have 
emotional and soctal readiness 
for an organized program of 
reading unt (1) he feels in 
harmony with other children; 
(2) he is able to listen to other 
children; (3) he has some de- 
gree of sustained attention; and 
(4) he has learned to approach 
new learning situations with 
some degree of independence 
‘What good will the teacher's use 
of flash cards, workbooks, etc.,. 
do the child who is having dif- 
culty in learning to work in 
harmony with other children, 
or the child who does not have 
sustained attention, or the 
child who is so insecure within 
himself that he is afraid to, try 
anything new? 


Before any plans can be made 
for helping an individual child 
attain readiness for any specific 
activity, that activity has to be 
evaluated in terms of what we 
are trying to do for the child. 
Is this really an important ac- 
tivity for this child? As'a result, 
@ consistant and concerted ef- 
fort must be made to know each 
individual child In the group as. 
a.person, 60 that the best way to 
help them get ready can be 
found and so that we can know 
how the particular program is 
affecting him. ‘Yes, even when 
the groups are large, this is 
true; especially when groups 
are Jarge is this necessary, so 
that no child gets lost in the 
“shuffle.” 


Getting To Know Children As 


Persons 
‘There are numerous ways in 
which the \ypod teacher of 


young children gets to know 
them as persons. She takes 
advantage of every opportunity 
to talk with them Individually 
and lets them talk to her—in- 
formally as friend to friend, as 
they are walking together out- 
doors, or while a child helps her 
clean out the aquarlum. (This 
provides valuable reading-read- 
iness experiences for the child, 
as well), She uses every chance 
to meet and talk with mothers 
and fathers of the children; she 
gets important insights and 
clues from them (they do from 
her, as well). She jots down 
from time to time notes on con- 
versations or behavior that 
seem significant to ‘her. She 
may do this on a pad of paper 
she carries in her pocket, or 
from memory as soon ag she can 
get to her desk. She writes down 
on the child's paintings and 
drawings the comments he 
mekes about them. if difficult 
situations arise and she needs 
further help in understanding 


< 


the reading, 


“needs opportu: 
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and working with certain chil- 
dren, she may turn to consulta 
tive ‘psychological help. . Above . 
all, no matter how busy she 1s, 
she takes time to observe Chile 
dren (the time she takes to ol 
serve has other benefits as well, 
for it gives the children in the 
group more time for undirected, 
free-cholce activity, and time 
to work out their own pro- 
blems). 

Other methods .of judging a 
child’s readiness for some activ- 
{ty are also helpful; intelligence. 
tests, readiness tests of various 
kinds, tests of a child's facility 
with language, etc. These are 
valuable tools to learn more 
about the childs need, but they 
should be used with caution and 
care in interpreting the results. 
Never should they be used in 
place of the teacher's evalua+ 
ton of the ‘child. They provide 
supplements to the good teach- 
er’s Judgment. 


A School Program for Growth 

When the individuality and 
needs of a group of children are 
continuously studied, all stages 
of readiness become glaringly 
apparent, How then can the 
Ikinds of experiences be pro- 
vided that will help each child 
gtow? How can a program be 
set up thatiwill give each child 
continuing readiness exper- 
fences? The following generali- 
zations seem to be basic to a 
aad of readiness for liv- 

Bs 

1, Each child needs plenty of 
time and space to experiment 
with varied equipment to sat- 
isfy -his immediate interests. He 
nity “ to’ develop 
creatively as be feels creative, 
not in response to what the 
adult tells him to do. He needs 
opportunity to be creative in 
many asreas—in drawing, in 
easel painting, in painting on 
the floor, In finger-painting, in 
working with clay, in construct- 
ing with blocks, in working with 
wood, in responding to music, 
ete. In music, he should have 
plenty of opportunity to respond 
as he feels like responding. If he 
fs fortunate, he will have en- 
couragement to create his own 
rhythms and have someone who 
can improvise music to his 
rhythms, In areas other than 
music, It is also important to 
Jet the child develop creatively. 
It is !mitative not creative when 
the teacher shows the child a 
model or sample of what she 
wants done. Often he will do it 
td please her, or because he ac~ 
cepts her authority, not because 
he really wants to do it. A child 
who feels a compulsion to cut 
and ‘paste because that’s the ac- 
tivity planned by the teacher 
when he would rather “be crea- 


‘tive’ iri some other way does not 


feel complete satisfaction or 
have his emotional needs met. 


2: Each child should have 
opportunity for continuous 
social development. He does not 
develop socially if he is simply 
told what to do; he needs to 
learn to get along with others. 
It is often hard for the adult 
not to interfere, but children 
should have an opportunity to 
settle thelr own differences 
without constant adult . inter- 
ference. 

3. Recognition of “unexpect- 
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ed readiness” needs careful con- 
sideration. A five-year old 
child may learn to read while 
he 4s still in the. kindergarten. 
His development can be accept- 
ed as natural for him; it can be 
used to help him “contribute” 
to the group activity, as does 
the child who can tle shoe laces 
for the other children, or the 
child who passes the crackers at 
lunch time. His “unexpected 
readiness” can be utilized in his 
continuous growth process, but 
when other children are en- 
couaged “to .compete” with- 
him, both they and he are in 
danger of being exploited! 


‘Fach child should have a 
school and home environment 


Mhat helps him develop aware- 


ness and sensitivity to the world 
sround him, to all areas that 
‘will make life rich and mean- 
ingful to him. Creating an a- 
wareness and interest in scl- 
ence, for example, !s more im- 
portant than giving the young 
child sclence facts! The pro- 
gram in early childhood educa- 
tion can provide meaningful ex- 
perlences in building number 
concepts, Instead of expecting 
children to memorize meaning- 
less figures. In tact, even at the 
pre-school level careful records 
of childrens’ activities and con~ 
versations indicate that a com- 
prehensive program provides 
experiefices -in language, phy- 
sieal and natural sclence, social 
science, dramatic art, fine arts, 
industrial arts, music, health, 
ete—all the ‘curriculum areas. , 


5, Care shoula be taken to 
avald over-stimulation.- Often 
in trying to bring experiences to 
young ‘children we crowd in the- 
activities faster than the child- 
ren are ready to get meaning 
from them. Some become con- 
fused or feel totally Inadequate 
to the situation. The program 
should be flexible, providing a 
sequence of activities, but with~ 
out rigid time Hmitations “and 
with active and quiet perlods 
following each other. Happy 
relaxed children are “ripe” for 
learning. 


6. Democretic practices 
shoud be consistently emphastz~ 
ed. The children learn demo- 
eracy from lving it. The tea~ 
chers and parents should be 
contributing members of the 
group, not dictators. - 


A Challenge to Teachers 
The children who are flood- 
Ing the pre-school and primary 
units of school all over the 
country are our “war babies.” 
‘Many of them have already had 
too much change and insecurity 
in thelr young lives. It is a chal- 
lege to those concerned with the 
real importance of early child- 
hood education to give these 
children the kind of start that 
insures each chitd of a chance 
for meeting. his emotional and 
social needs. These children are 
ready to learn; tn fact, they are 
learning all the time. They 
learn exceptionally well in the 
direction of effective living in a 
democratic society when they 
have parents and teachers who 
are ready to work with individ- 
ual children—parents and tea- 
chers who themselves are con- 
tinually growing emotionally. 
—Progressive Education, 
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VOLUME VII - 
The Other Dominions 


‘The British Commonwealth is 


= a world in itself, containing 


peoples of every colour, race, 
creed and stage of elvilization. 
This huge, sprawling friend 
and hobgoblin of mankind,” a3 
C. EL Grattan calls it in his ‘book 
Introducing Australia, takes in 
26 per cent of the world’s land 
‘surface containing 22 per cent of 
the world’s people. 

Tt is not a despotic state 
bound together by law, but & 
natural grouping of human be- 
ings who are united ‘by econo- 
mic, cultural and moral forces. 
Princess Elizabeth, receiving the 
Freedom of the City of London, 
brushed aside the craft of con- 
stitutlon-making when she told 
citizens: “Our Com~- 
monwealth 1s not so much @ 
single act of statecraft as a mir- 
acle of faith.” _ 

‘No ‘phraseology yet invented 
seems to describe accurately the 
collection of states to be exa- 
this Letter. It isa 


monwealth” to have 
taken its bow in print around 
1914, Through the efforts of 
General Smuts and Sir Robert 
Borden it made its official ap- 
e In 1917 when a declal 
ation of the Imperial. War Cab- 
inet said that intra-imperial re- 
lationships “should be based 
upon a full recognition of the 
Dominions as autonomous na- 
tions of an Imperial Common- 
wealth.” In July 1947 the title of 
the British Dominjons Office 
was changed to “Commonwealth 
Relations Oftice.’ 

Whatever they call them- 
selves, we have in the Common- 
wealth a group of sovereign 
states working together and liv- 
ing together in peace and in war 
under a system, that has endur- 
ed the greatest strains. They 
hhave developed out of an odd 
assortment of colonies, depen- 
dencies, protectorates, man~, 
dates, bases and whatnot. They 
are still developing, because the 
Commonwealth fs not static but 
dynamic, 


Free and Equal Partners 

In his coronation day broad- 
cast, the King referred to the 
Dominions as “free and equal 
partners with the ancient King- 
dom," and General Smuts de- 
clared: “The King who is being 
crowned today is not the head 
of a central kingdom to which 
many other Doininions and pos- 
sessions belong, but of a group 
of equal States, of whose free 
association together he {s the 
common symbol.” 

‘The independent footing of | 
the Dominions has been well 


deseribed in brief form by R. H. . 


~~ 


HE CANADIAN 


BELLEVILLE, NOVEMBER, 1948 


‘Stewart of Harvard University, 
in his book Tresty Relations of 
the British Commonwealth of 
Nations: “The Parliament at 


. Westminster no longer legislates 


for the Dominions except at 
their request and with their 
consent. Nor does the Foreign 
Office on Downing Street con- 
clude international engage- 
ments which are binding upon 
the Dominions, Each member of 
the Commonwealth—the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions 
alike—participates in treaty 
making as an individual entity 
and {s in no way responsible 
for the international obligations 
undertaken by any other mem- 
.” 


‘The British Commonwealth 


and Empire {s the product of a. 


long-period of experiment and 
test. It has occasionally passed 
Into a new stage of development 
while some people were 

worrying themselves over an- 


cient controversies. Criticism of pat 


{t comes. mostly from prejudices 
while somé of its most harmful 
supporters are philosophers who 

e up imaginary. consititu- 

fons for an imaginary common- 
wealth and try to fit this very 
real and actual Commonwealth 
into thelr mould. 


Polltical Ties are Slender 

‘This Commonwealth Is not a 
political unit, with a central co- 
ordinator, a federal charter and 
the other devices so common- 
place elsewhere. Between na- 
tlons in the Commonwealth, po- 
Utical ties are slender, They ap- 
point High Commissioners to 
‘one another, and they send oc- 
casional goodwill or trade mis- 
sions. They are much like men- 
bers of a large family who all 
write home to Mother, but rare- 
ly to one another. 

‘There 1s not only a lack of 
sameness, but there are positive 
differences. In his book pub- 
Ushed this year, Experiment jn 
World Order, Paul McGuire 
clares that the British system 
is an astonishing example of 
the much-neglected fact that a 
living community does not de- 
pend on political uniformity. 
Attempts to impose fixed forms 
have failed, as in Amerlea and 
Ireland. 

‘Vitality is made evident by 
changing, and Mr. McGuire says 
of the British system: “It has 
almost every variety of political 
organization and social experi- 
ment except Totalitarianism 
One or other of its parts has 
ploneered in every phase of lab- 
our organization and legislation, 
in social. services, co-operative 


enterprises, electoral franchises, . 


free and compulsory education, 

industrial arbitration, and the 

rest. It embraces the most ad- 

vanced and the most primitive 

re social modes and ways of 
re 


Education in Government 


plots, and then transplanted in- 
to earefully-prepared ground. 


Self-government of the Brit- 


Progress is Constant 

A new Empire and Common- 
wealth arose from the’ beaches 
of Dunkerque, one which, said 
Churchill: “armed and guarded 


good time, 
all its power and 

to the rescue 
liberation of the old.” 

‘Another and stronger voice of 
these united nations spoke on 
the day Japan attacked the 
United States: “With the full 
approval of the nation, and of 
the Empire” sald Churchill, “I 
pledged the word of Great 
Britain, about a month ago, that 
should the United States be in- 
volved in war with Japan, & 
British declaration of war would 
follow within the hour.” 

At the wedding of Princess 
Elizabeth last year, a crowded 
London, including | representa- 
tives from all the Common- 
wealth, gave evidence that these 
people it was a new 
day that was coming, and not 
the night of an Empire. 


NUMBER TWO 


Of course, the new day will 
bring new problems. The multi- 
plication of sovereign states 
within the circle of the. British 
System will givé rise to new 
puzzles in constitutional relat 
tions. The countries graduating 
into full nationhood face dif- 
ficulties, and no better words 
can be sald to them than those 
with which de Tocqueville con- 
cludes his classic volumes on 
Democracy in America: “Provi- 
dence has not created mankind 
entirely independent or entirely 
free. It is true that around every 
man a fatal circle 1s traced, be~ 
yond which he cannot pass; but 

“within the wide verge of that 
circle he is powerit and free: ts 
it Is with man, so with commun- 
itles. The nations of our time 
cannot prevent the conditions 
of men from becoming equal; 
but it depends upon themselves 
whether the principle of equal- 
ity ts to lead them to servitude 
or to freedom, to knowledge or 
to barbarism, to prosperity or to 
wretchedness.” 


Commonwealth Nations 


ch _ If can be truly said that the 


British Commonwealth and 
Empire 1s the closest humanity, 
has come to a world community. 
It is the greatest assurance 
humanity has squeezed. from ‘ 
history that s world order 
founded upon freedom and 
upon international decency can 
be set up. 

Let us take a look at the nat- 
jons which make up the Com- 
monwealth and then come back 
to consideration of what holds 
them together. 

Since this article Is about 


ity “The Other Dominions” it is not 


intended to deal extensively 
with Canada, tut some figures 
are given for purposes of com- 
parison. Area 3.690.410 square 
miles, equal to 28 per cent of the 
total area of the British Empire 
and Commonwealth. Population 
13,000,000 (Estimate 1948) 
Three provinces federated as 
the Domminton of Canada 1867; 
later extension of settlement 
created six additional provinces 
and two territories. 


Commonwealth of Australia 

Area 2,974,581 square miles. 
Population (1947) 7,580,820. Be 
came a Dominion 1901. 

Australia is the world’s chief 
producer of wool, and sheep 
farming is the Commonwealth's 
most important single industry.“ 
About 55 per cent of Australia’s 
total area is suitable only for 
pastoral pursuits, mining ex~ 
cepted. Manufacturing has 
made rapid progress, with the 
value of industrial output in- 
creasing threefold between 1915 
and 1940. 

Australia’s position as an out- 
post of Western civilization in 

(Continued on Page 7 
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Vocational Department 


‘The Vocational Department 
of the school is off to a good 
start for the school year 1048- 
40. 

‘Most shops have an increased 
number df pupils taking the 
work. Some new machines have 
enlarged the scope of the work, 
in some shops- Elswhere in this 
issue Mr. Vaughan, ‘Instructor 
in ‘Woodworking, gives some 
{dea of the scope of the course 
in his shop. wee 

‘The girls shops, especially, 
have larger numbers in their 
classes this year. 

Instructors in the different 
shops are the same as last year 
year, with the exception of In- 
with the exception of Interme- 
diate Sewing where Mrs. Jack- 
man has taken over from Miss 
Dane, who has returned to Eng- 
land. 

Shops and Instructors for 
this year are as follows: 


For Girls 
Intermediate Sewing— Mrs. 
Jackman. 
Senlor Sewing—Miss Ketcheson. 
Home Economics—. Miss Daly. 
Beauty Culture— Mrs. Lobb. 


Laundry— ‘Mrs. Mullins. 
‘Typing and Business— Mr. 
* Cunningham. 

For Boys 


Manual Training—Mr. Stratton. 
‘Woodworking— Mr. Vaughan. 
Printing and Linotyping— Mr. 
L. Morrison. 

Agriculture and Mechanics—Mr. 
‘Hodgson. 

Carpentry— oe Mr, Hall. 
‘Welding—Mr. Hodgson and Mr. 
s Hall. 
‘Typing and Business— Mr. 
Connie Dae 


Intermediate Sewing 
‘The intermediate sewing room 
is a busy place, each girl striv- 
ing to make something useful 
for herself or the home. Six 
‘are now making a blouse for 
and now making a blouse for 
themselves and have started to 
knit a sweater. Other girls have 
hemstitched a fine linen towet 
and are learning to embroider. 
‘The younger girls have basted 
arly blanket-stitched a doll’s 
blanket and aré now knitting 
wash cloths, woollen mitts and 
searves. ~< 
. —E. Jackman, 
Instructress. 


Senior Sewing 
Since schgol opened in Sept- 
ember, the girls have been very 
busy, in the sewing room. ‘mak- 
ing a variety of things, such as, 
aprons for the boys in the shops, 
pillow slips for the residences. 
drapes for the playrooms in the 
Junior building. drapes and 
cushions for the hospital. Some 
have made dresses, skirts, etc. 
for themselves. ~ 
. —N. E. Ketcheson. 
Instructress. 


Home Economics 

One afternoon, this month, 
seven Intermediate girls shyly 
entered our room for thelr Voc~ 
ational Guidance experience 
hefe. They were served some hot 
vegetables by members of 3A 
Senfor class who are preparing 
simple meals. At the same time 


on 


‘THE 


3v girls made crabapple 
jelly to be used this winter, 

‘At noon, on’ Wednesday, 
ober 13, Emily Wilson and Vera 
Cork served a ditinet prepared 
by the Graduating Class and 
Grade Four A. to eight pupils 
whose birthdays were in Oc- 
tober. 

, —K, B. Daly, 

Instructress, 


Beauty Culture 
Many of the girls have shown 
so much improvement and con- 
fidence in their work since com~ 
ing back from thelr holidays, it 
seems they have been practising 
on thelr friends at home. We 

have many new students 
year who are snowing great in- 
terest and promise in thelr new 
work. Otherwise we are picking 
up where we left off last June. 

. —C, M. Lobb, 
Instructress. 


Manual Training 
Fifty-two boys are taking 
Manual this year. It is 
the first term in shop for thirty- 
five of them. At the present time 
the boys are interested In learn- 
ing the use of such tools as: 
jack plane, hammer, saw, chisel 
etc. Each boy is also trying to 
Téarn all he can about a ruler a5 
each one will have to measure 
lumber for his projects. fa 
First year boys will soon com- 

mence coping saw work. 

—C. Stratton, 

‘Instructor. 


- Agriculture and Mechanics Shop 


‘The return to school each 
Fall of the shop boys allows of 
‘an opportunity to see how their 
Spring efforts of planting and 
caring for the flower beds have. 
tured out, We excavated the 
builder's fill and clay and ex- 
tended the perennial bed west 
‘of the school by putting In bet~ 
ter soll. We removed and re-set 
the tulips on the east side of the 
entrance to the Main Building. 
‘Along with the, 750 tulips we 
planted some new daffodils, hy- 
acinths, scillas and chionodoxas, 
Come to see us next May and 
see what 135 feet of flower bed 
looks like. 

We have been busy in the 
shop, also, preparing our green- 
house and planting-soll for 
‘Winter. rebuilding our nail and 
bolt shelves and completing @ 
number of repairs involving 
welding. 

‘We had an opportunity to 
gain experience on roofing by 
putting eleven squares of rolled 
roof on the farm pig pen. We 
feel that such practical projects 
give us a distinct advantage 
over those who learn by theory 


alone. 
—J. W. Hodgson. 
Instructor. 
Carpenter Shop 

‘This year we have started out 
to get a lot of work done for the 
school. 

One of our biggest jobs was to 
remodel white cupboards in the 
boy's building and secure them 
all to the walls to make them 
permanent. 

‘We also remodelled the east 
side of the pistol range to make 
a room for the sports equipment 
on one side and caretakers 
room on the other side. 
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We also cleaned up a nice 
room on the top floor of Wood 


Oct- Hall and put locks on. the doors. 


Other jobs completed, included 
repairing desks, tables and 
chairs. —L. M. Hall, 

Instructor. 


The Printshop 

Eleven boys have started the 
1948-49 term in the Printshop. 
Bobby Spiker ts starting his 
fourth term, Fernand Beaulne 
‘and Gerald Martel their third, 
Gerald Russell his second and 
Joe Wilson, Leonard Heppner, 
James McApline, Howard House, 
James Baskerville, Robert Ren- 
out and Geoffrey Beacom their 
first term. 

‘Work turned out since Sept- 
ember: 


1000 Daily Time Tables. 

3000 Hospital Forms. 

200 Welght and Height Re- 
cords. 

300 Barber Sllps. 

200 Copies of the Lords’ 
Prayer. 

3000 Envelopes. 

1500 Attendance Reports. 

200 Clothing Requisition 
Forms. 

500 Postcards. 

1200 Parcel Received Slips. 

500 City Passes. 

$00 Back Pocket Book Env- 

, Opes. : 

2000 Letterheads. 


‘Two coleman lamps have been 
placed in the shop. This will 
make it possible for us to carry 
on with class instruction, hand 
composition and Gordon Press 
work. This press can be operat- 
ed by foot-power. 

—L. E. Morrison, 
Tastructor. 
Typing and Guidance 

‘Twenty-elght Senior girls and 
five Senior boys are taking typ~ 
ing this year. When the voca- 
tional guidance class from the 
Intermediate department comes 
in, the typing room is really 
crowded. This applies to most 
of the shops this year as the 
school enrolment has jumped 
considerably. 

Guidance classes are trying 
some new aptitude and voca- 
tional tests. They are very much 
interested in them. 

—F. P. Cunningham, 
Instructor. 


Woodworking 
October seems to be the or- 
ganization month in the shops. 


‘The boys are getting established" 


and at the same time the year's 
supplies keep filtering in and 
are tucked away into thelr re- 
spective places. 

‘The boys are all working on 
Jobs for the school and, as well, 
picking up odds and ends to 
make welrd costumes for their 
Hallowe'en party. Bits of string, 
wire, burlap, wood, paper, cloth- 
and paint formed together in 
thelr spare time in residence 
make many original costumes. 

—R. H. Vaughan, 
Instructor. 


WOODWORKING 

‘The wood working shop 1s 
now fully equipped with the 
common machines and tools 
found in most general wood- 


working shops. This was made 
possible through machines 
-obtained from the army trode 
schools in Toronto and Hamil- 
ton. ,The boys: now have the 
privilege of learning to use the 
following machines,— 

Yarlety Saw. With ‘4 saws con- 
sisting of Rip saws, Crosscut 
saws, Combination saw jand 
Dado Cutters. R.P.M. approx- 
mately 600. : 
Band Saw 36” Wheel with saws 
of %" to %" R.PM. approx- 
imately 600. ~ 

Single Spindle Shaper RPM. 
approximately 6500, and grind- 
ing the cutters to any moulding 
required. 

"Turning Lathe with 4° centres 
and 14" swing having 4 Speeds. 
Vertical Hollow Chisel Mortise 
with chisels from 1” to 4" by 
elghths. ; 

Vertical Drill Press with 14" 
chuck Drills from 1%" to %” by 
sixteenths. 

Eight inch Pony Planer or Join- 
ter 3 blade head R. P. M. ap- 
proximately 6500. 

Planer 3 blade head R. P. M. ap- 
proximately 3680 capacity 8” to 
YQ" by 24” wide, 

Stanley Electric Router—This 
takes care of moulding, dadoing 
or rabbeting, not convenient on 
the large machines. 

Hand Drill-Electric %" chuck. 
Pedestal 2 stone Grinder—Used 
for grinding, all edge tools, both 
hand and machine also gum- 
ming out circular saws and gen- 
eral grinding, 

Band Saw Vise for hand filing 
and setting of band saw: 

‘The shop Is also well equipped 
with all the necessary hand 
tools and clamps. 

‘The boy starts the job from 
a working drawing and bill of 
material. He selects the wood 
and breaks it out. Each nr 
dividual piece ts carefully cut 
to size and shape, cleaned up 
and fitted into the job being 
done, 

Some jobs have two or three 
Pieces and others some thous- 
ands. Some jobs are made by 
one boy and others by several 
boys: The boy watches the fob 
grow from rough lumber to a 
finished painted or polished 
useful article. —R. H, Vaughan, 

Instructor in Woodworking, 


A. FOLLOW-UP OF LAST 
YEAR'S GRADUATES 
Continuing our policy of fol- 
lowing up our pupils after they 
leave school, letters were sent 
out to 29 pupils who did not re- 
turn to school in September. Of 
these 29, three have returned to 
schools for the hearing in thelr 
home centers. These feel that 
with the help of individual 
hearing aids and, or, ip-reading 
they can make ‘satisfactory 
progress in the ordinary school 
for the hearing. Training in the 
use of hearing aids and training 
in Uip-reading were part of their 
studies while they were at the 
BD. 


Of the 29 letters sent out, re- 


_ plies have been received to date 


from 19 former pupils. We would 
like to hear from the other 10 
ex-pupils. If they see this re- 
port we urge them to answer the 
letter sent to them as soon as 
possible. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Fire Pra i 
vent fires. Be care! 
Pine fire, But don’t let it 


careful. Teach 
fire is dangerous. Put all mat- 
ches out of their reach. 
Remember every day !s Fire 
Breresticn Par siora Clark, 44. 


;— 


Fire Prevention 

Jeave the oil-can near 
easily take 
oi) is spilled, never leave 
the floor. Wipe ‘it: up with 


, and a Uttle soap. 
cloth, water, thell 


Fire Pretention 

Serious fires are often caused 
by carelessness. 

Near my cottage a cabin 
burned down last year. 

‘The fire was caused by 2 cole- 
man lamp which the owner neg- 
lected to watch when it was 
turned off. 

Lighted bulbs on Christmas 
trees sometimes cause fires. 

‘We can all help to prevent 


fires. 
—Dorothy Bbimburg, 
‘Graduating Class. 


one's duty. 
—Dolores Henault, 4A. 


Fire Prevention 
is our friend, but it can 
our enemy. Some people 
less about fires, because 
think about the 
while they 
barn. They should not 
in the farm buildings, 


au 


ing plane. 
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because the dry hay will quick- 
ly take fire If a spark falls on it. 


5 —Audrey Hanna, taking 


Fire Prevention 
Prevent fires now! We have 
to be careful’always. Today all 
over the world there are many 
serious fires in houses, forests, 


t ‘hotels. We should put bonfires 


out and be sure that every spark 
is out. In homes we can prevent 
fires by keeping matches from 
the reach of children, and by 

the electric wires fre- 
quently. We must all do our 
share. 


—Mary Lop Vorvis, 4A. 


Fire Prevention 

Fire can be one of our most 
dangerous enemies. Small 
sparks can set fire to dry grass. 
‘We must prevent fires by care- 
fully obeying rules. Some 
people throw away their cig- 
garettes without putting them 
out. This may cause a big 
forest fire. So we must stop, 

think, and look. 
—Bobby Spiker, 4A. 


Int. Department 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
* (MRS. A. WANNAMAKER.) 
My Thanksgiving Holiday 


October 11 was Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Saturday morning at 855 
o'clock, my mother, father and 
Ross came to see me in the car. 
Father told me that my family 
left home in the car at 3.10 o.m. 
Mrs, House came with mother 
and father. We went downtown. 
Howard House went too. I 
‘bought a flashlight, two bat- 
teries, a bulb, bubble gum, some 
candy, three sults of underwear, 
acap, new shoes and a roller- 
skate-key. Then we went for a 
Tide to the woods. I got a gun 
for ‘my birthday from my 
mother. It is called a Red Ryder 
gun. I like it very much. I shot 
at hullseyes on paper. Then Ross 
shot and then father shot. I 
won. Then we had a picnic. We 
had coca cola. cookies, and 
sandwiches. Then we went to 
the movies at the McCarthy 
‘Thea We saw “My Dog 
Rusty.” A big boy was a doctor. 
I liked it very much. We went 
to a cafe for lunch. We had fish 
and chips. Then we went to the 
assembly room at school to see 
the movies. 

I had a good time with my 
family at Thanksgiving. 

—Robert Reid, 3A, 


From England to Canada 
Before I came to Canada, I 
went to the school for the Deaf 
in Brighton, England. We did 
not have much food at school 
there because we don't get much 
food in England. I am surprised 
there is much food in Canada. 
I cagte to Canada in January. 
‘We came in an air-liner. It was 
very big and carried fifty people. 
‘We slept in the plane over night. 
It was lovely. I felt sick in the 
When we landed in 
Scotland, we had dinner in a 
cafe, When we left Scotland, we 


flew over the sea. I saw a large 


We landed in Montreal and met 
daddy there. Mummy was glad 


-to see him again and so was I, 


I like this school very much. 
I would like some of my boy 
friends from Brighton to see it. 
Michael Dodd, 3A. 

Our Class 

Our Class is Grade 4A. There 
are twelve pupils in our class. 
‘There are six girls and six boys. 

‘The girls' names are Joyce 
Rath, Irene Laney, Claudette 
Gravelle, Mary Chong, Eleanor 
Prokopshi and Dorothy Mc 
Arthur and the boys' names are 
Jim Harris, David Elliot, Billy 
Habkirk, Peter Klym, Mario 
‘Micetick and I. We have seven 
teachers and their names are 
Mr. Sinclair, Miss Cass, Miss 
VanAllen, Miss Rush, and Mr. 
Stratton, Mrs, Wannamaker and 
‘Mr. Clare. We learn Language, 
Art, History, Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, Reading, Speech ard 
Manual Training. 

After school we play games, 
Mr. Boyd teaches the boys and 
‘Miss Mc Cammon teaches the 
girls. The boys play hockey, 
basketball, volleyball, softball, 
rugby. badminton and other 
games and the girls, play bad- 
minton, softball and other 
games. We go to Church in Bel- 
leville every Sunday morning. 


-We go downtown nearly every 


afternoon, 
—Peter De Rose, 4A. 


Our Schoo! 

Our school is the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. It 1s a very 
large school. It ts about one mile 
west of Belleville. There are 
many buildings here. In the 
Main Building there are,- the 
dining room, the kitchen, the as- 
sembly-room, the classrooms 
and other rooms. The junior 
residence is west of the main 
building. The girls’ residence is 
south-west of the main build- 
ing and the boys’ residence is 


Saturday 


south-east of the main building. - 


‘The hospital, the boiler-room, 
the maids’ residence and the 
shops are north of the main 
building. A very large Gymna- 
stum building {s south of the 
girls’ residence. The school 
grounds are large and beautiful. 
Many large maple trees are on 
the grounds. Many pretty flower 
beds are around the school. The 
Bay of Quinte is south of the 
school grounds, We aré proud 
of our school. 

—David Elliot. 4A. 


A Ronaway Horse 

One Saturday when we were 
coming home from the movies, 
we saw a horse running away 
with a bread wagori. The man 
tried to stop the horse. He pul- 
led on the horse. He shouted, 
“Whoa! Whoa!" but he could 
not stop it. The man fell out of 
the wagon on the road. He hurt 
his head and his side. Two men 
helped him. Two other men 
caught the horse. I do not know 

if the man was badly hurt. 
—Jim Harris, 44. 


Camping 
Last August my father put our 
blankets, food, and clothes on a 
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big truck and we went away to 
camp. Billy was very glad. We 


. Went toa cafe and.bought pot- 


ato chips. Afterwards we drove 
to the camp at Fairbanks near 
Whitfish. / 

Lillian McOrmond went to a 
camp there too. Mother told me 
that Lillian was there. I got up 
at 6.30 o'clock. I was happy to 
zee Lillian but Billy was shy be- 
cause Lillian came. Lillian and I 
swam and played for a long 
time, We played with a tire in 
the water. Mother told us to be 
careful. I rowed in our boat to 
see Lillian’s family. The water 
was very rough and I waa very 
afraid. 

Father went home because he 
worked in the mine at Creighton 
Mines. Aunt Kathleen, Uncle 
John, Michael and Tony came to 
our cottage and Michael swam 
in the lake. ‘i 

—Mary O'Neill, 3A. 


A Picnic 
August 7, Mom. James, Frank, 
John and I went for a picnic to 
Port Dalhousie in a big boat, 
We sat on chairs and watched 
the lake. We bought pop on the 
boat. At Port Dalhousie we had 
a plenic lunch. We had sand- 
wiches, cake, cookles, oranges 
and coffee. John and I had a 
ride on the merry-go-round. I 
bought an apple sucker, Then 
we went in the bus to Niagara 
Falls. We watched the water 
falling over the rocks, It was 
pretty. I took some pictures with 
my camera. I saw Jeannette 
Masel there. We went in the bus 
back to Port Dalhousie. Then we 
went home tn the boat. We had: 
a lovely picnic, 
—Robert Hill, 3A. 


Last summer my mother, 
Ernest and I went to Gillis Lake. 
We went Jishing every day. We 
caught many perch. Sometimes 
we caught lake trout. 

One day we saw a big ship at 
Tobermory. 

—Betty Tuson, 3A. 


July 31 was my birthday. I 
am eleven years old now. I had 
« party at home. Many friends 
came to my party. Some of 
them gave me presents and 
money. I got a new bicycle from 
mother and daddy. 

In August I went away for a 
Jong trip with my family. We 
went to Montreal, Toronto, 
Kapuskasing and London. In 
Montreal, I went to the circus. 
I had a good trip. 

—Vivian Curtla, 3A. 


My daddy bought a new 
hearing ald for me in Port 
Arthur, My hearing ald ts an 
Acousticon. I can hear better 
with my left ear. Mother told 
me not to drop it on the floor. 
tecause {t will break. I can hear 
well with it. I lke it very much. 


Myrtle Flett, 3A. 


My grandmother fell and hurt 
her face. She went to the 
hospital in Mount Forest. She 
didn’t get better. She died. I. 
was very, very sorry. I didn't go 
home to the funeral. My famliy 
went to the funeral 
—Margaret Kirkneas, 3A. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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‘Thomas L. Kennedy, formerly 
‘Minister of Agriculture. At the 
same time Honourable Dana 
Porter, forme; Planning 

ter was sworn 
Edueation and Provincial Sec-* 
retary. 

‘The new Prime Minister has 
been a frequent visitor to the 
Ontario School for the Deaf and 
has slways shown great interest 
and welfare of 


EDUCATION 


at 
‘Honourable Dana Porter, K.C., 


Minister of Education for the 
Province of Ontario, succeeding 
the Honourable George Drew, 
was educated in Toronto where 
he attended the University of 
‘Toronto Schools and the Un- 
iversity of Toronto from which 
he graduated, B.A, in 1921. In 
1923 he obtained his M.A. from 
Balliol College, Oxford Univer- 
aity, England. 


Mr. Porter was elected to the p: 


Ontario Legislature for the rid- 
ing of 54 George, Toronto in 
4943 and re-elected In 1945 and 
1948. He was Minister of Plan- 
ning and Development in the 
Drew Government, becoming 
Minister of Education when 
Honourable Thomas L. ‘Kennedy 
succeeded Mr. Drew aa Prime 
‘Minister. Mr. Porter was presi- 
dent of the Empire Club, Toron- 
te for the year 1934-35. 
‘Minister of Education, 


- ‘The 
accompanied by Mr. H. E. Ef- 


born of the Department of 
Education and Mr. Roscoe Rob- 
son, M. P. P. for Hastings East, 
‘visited the School on November. 
10th, Later in the day Mr. Porter 
and Mr. Robson went on to 
-Deseronto where the Minister’ 
‘addressed the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Minis- 77, 
in a8 Minister of 


‘will leave home to arrive 
in Belleville on Tuesday, Jan- 
~uary 4th. 
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and 


ve. tr 
to a host of 
‘and relatives on Friday 


afternoon and evening, October 


gand. on their 60th wedding an-* 


niversary. 


‘Many Congratulations 
Congratulations were received 
from Their Majesties and the 
Ontario Government through 
secretary 


further anniversaries in good 
health happiness. Col- 
Geo. Drew further sent ay per- 
sonal greetings. 

In the afternoon Ald. H. J. 


and four 
four great grandchildren. 


"The Ontario Intelligencer. which 


Editor's noto— 

In the Diamond 
‘Wedding Anniversary of Mr. and 
Mra. George F. Stewart I 
‘thought our would be 
interested in the fol 
articles appearing in the Canad- 
Jan in 1935 apd 1938. 


‘THE CANADIAN, December, 
1935. 


GEORGE F. STEWART 


man. His professional 

‘as well a5 a wide knowledge of 
literature and a facile pen 
provided unusual equipment for 
‘his job and enabled him'to pro- 
duce a paper that for interest- 
ing and suiteble material and 
also from the. typographical 
standpoint, stood in the first 
rank: papers published at 


Diished A. 

be dificult for his fellow editors 

to surpass. Rochester Advocate. 

Edltor’s Note:— 3: 
Our readers, especially those 

who are graduates of the Ont- 

ario School for the Deaf, will be 


cher and editor. . 
‘THE CANADIAN, April 1936 
‘Mr. Stewart's Reminiscences 
I have been~asked by the 
Superintendent of the O. 8. D. 
who is also the editor of The 
Canadian, to write some remin- 


presen-/Inscences of the days of Auld 
with a 


Lang Syne in the history of the 
Behool, which I have somewhat 
hesitatingly consented to do. To 
begin with a personal note, 
which the occasion seems to re- 
quire, I may say that I began 
my career here in September, 
1894, at the repeated invitation 


pected 
cause of the real pleasure and 
satisfaction I have derived. 

I went on the pay-roll on 
Sept. 1, and a few days before 


\ 


, 


achool. on Sept: 20, Mr, 
Mathison sent me a bundle of 
school: and mé 
to some copy for the 


but whom 
number among my, I believe, 
sincere friends. Probably to & 
great majority of the members 
the chief attraction of these 


days clasp 
joy of renewed fellowship. 


Nothing that occurred at the 
Convention afforded me more 


the Association. He attended all 
of the regular sessions and 


goodwill of everyone | present. 
His address on Tuesday cover- 
ed a wide range, and despite the 
fact that he had just completed 
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0.8.D, SFECTACULAR IN. 
COSSA 


ed with, the 10.schools.in the 


district,on ‘Thursday, ‘November 
18th, {n -the, Belleville Armour- 


Senlor round, 


over Marmora in their opening 
game. Lula Vorvis, the athletic 
Junior captain, scored*S points, 
and Rose Chupix scored & of 
the 19 points., 

OSD. and Brighton Seniors 
ciashed in the second battleand 
OSD. were again triumphant 
with an 18—13 victory, Audery 
Hanna scored 4 points and 
Gertrude McCourt and Grace 
Swain helped with 3 points 
each. 


serves. : z 

Our Sentors were now sched- 
nled to compete .with Albert 
College. Would their winning 
streak continue? In 2 previous 
exhibition .games.with ; Albert 
Seniors, we had suffered de- 
feats. But with determination, 
skill and ability the O.5.D, de- 
feated Albert College with a 17 
—13 score, Joan Laidlaw chalk- 
ed up 4 of the 17 points: 

OSD. and stirling Juniors 
clashed in an exciting third 
game for the junlors, The two 
were matched and gave us some 
anxious and exciting moments. 
‘The O8D. just managed to 
keep ahead of them and scored 
a 19-17 triumph when the 
whistle blew, Lula Vorvis serves 


_ B successful serves 


‘Allin and Lula Cayer’scored 3 


spectacular exhibition. Lula 
Vorvis was outstanding in scor- 
ing 12 points for the OS8.D.; El- 
len Zwaryck chalked up 7 points 
before Albert College-managed 
to stop her; Alma Allin; Maur- 
een McDonald and Dorothy, Mc 
Arthur each made 5 points. The 
game ended in a 37—8 triumph 
for the OSD. 

Napanee and OSD. Senlors 
winning 4 games each, were 
forced into a tinal thriller which 
kept the specators guessing 25 
to who would be the champlons 
of the Bay of Quinte District. 


Early in the game, Napanee for-. 


ged an 11—0 lead which in spite 
of all thelr hard playing the 
deaf youngsters could not over- 
come. Gertrude McCourt, the 


to One 


And angels, answering 


ip. 
standing player fn the final 


game. She showed her athletic 
ability in her many returns and 
scored 5 of the O.8.D. points. 
‘The senior players showed ex- 
cellent team co-operation, abil- 
ity and ‘good sportsmanship all 
through the ‘final game. They 
had many, many supporters 
from the other schools but Nap- 
nee took the Senior Champion- 
ship title with a 22—13 victory. 

BCI. Juniors captured the 
Junior Championship ttle by 
winning all of their 4 games and 
no play-off was necessary. The 
OSD. Julors were runners up 
with 3 victorious games to'their 
credit.” 

‘During the hydro cut-off from 
7.15—1.45 every school was cal- 
led upon to “give” with their 
yells. A contest was held to 


OBD.’s and the tremendous 
ovation left no doubt in the 


+ minds of the judges that this 


school deserved top place in'the 
cheering competition. 


navy tunics, 
ahd gold hats, and the boys, Art 
Gravelle, Raymond Boivin and 
Ross Willson wearing blue and 
gold sweaters, put on ® peppy 
display of the OSD. cheer. 


The second squad consisted 


of the following enthusiastic 
cheér leaders: Stella Graziano, 


: Fernand Beaulne, Maureen Mac 


Donald, Gerald Martel, Emily 
‘Wilson, Emerson Lealle, Lula 
Vorvis, Charles Denomme,"Lule 
Cayer, ‘Heppner, Ellen 
Zwaryck and Bob Spiker. 

‘They were so well liked by the 
500 students that they were ask- 
ed to repeat their cheers. It was 
a glorious moments when the 
Ontario School for the Deaf won 
top honours over 10 


schools in the cheering competi- 
McCammon. 


tion. —E 


- - 


A Merry Christmas 


“What means this glory round our feet,” 

The Magi mused, “more bright than morn?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 

“To-day the Prince of Peace is born!” 


“What means that, star” the shepherds said, 
“That brightness through the rocky glen?” 


overhead 
Sang, “Peace on earth, good will to men!” 


and Il. 


“James Russell Lowell 


TWEED VS. 0.8.D. 


‘Two games with Tweed round- 
ed out the rugby season for this 
year. The first game was at 
‘Tweed. On a strange field OSD. 
was very slow in stopping the 


e third quarter F. Beau- 
a sleeper play, threw a 
B. McCrindle for a ma- 
Jor score, The neat OSD. score 

came after a sustained ground 
attack with J. McAlpine push- 
ing his way over from the two 

yard line. This touchdown was 
converted by Bruce McCrindle. 

At the end of the third quarter 
it was a tle gamell to 11. 


Early in the final quarter 
Tweed scored another touch- 
down from a forward pass at- 
tack, Finally after many attem- 
pts OSD. tled It up again with 
A. Gravelle carrying the ball. 
Now came the big chance, if 
this touchdown could be conver- 
ted OSD. would take the lead. 


16. 


‘The return game at O.S.D. was 
played on a soggy field. OB.D. 
opened the scoring when J. Mc 
Alpine kicked « single point. 
‘This awakened Tweed and they 
opened up a forward pass attack 
with which O.S.D. was unable 
to stop. They rolled to a 21—1 
victory as O.S.D. played perfect 
hosts to the visitors. 

So the . rugby. season ended 
and even though we lost all our 
games the team spirit and co- 
operation was good right until 


the end. For many of the boys” 


this training will stand them in 
good stead for next years rugby. 


—i. Boyd. 


Leaving the OSD. on the 
morning of November 25th, we 
to Yeoman Street and 

walted for the floats to come. 
The Scotchmen came march- 
ing onto the road from the Fair 
grounds and they were playing 
their bagpipes. Along came 
fourteen floats after them. The 
first float was. ‘Mother’ Goose” 
sitting on a pile of big books 
with her wings spread out. The 
zecond one was “I saw a ship a- 
railing.” It was 2 boat sailing on 
the ocean, The mouse and the 


“captain duck were in it and the 


oars were made of wooden suck- 
ers. The third one was “Three 
Littte Pigs.” Sitting on the float 
was -the bad wolf and the three 
pigs, out at each corner. 


‘The fourth one was a candy 
train which looked exactly like 
candy. “Peter, Peter Pumpkin 
Eater” was the fifth float com- 
ing through. Peter was at one 
corner and his wife was beside 
the enormous pumpkin house. 
‘There was a man between them. 


“The Old woman who lived in 
Shoe” was the next float. She 
was spanking one of her child- 
ten. Her children acted as if 
they were roaming about the 
shoehouse. The seventh float 
was “Ole King Cole.” He was 
sitting between two corners of 
the float. A servant was giving 
him his pipe. Andther servant 
behind him had his bowl. Be- 


good hind the servant with the bowl 


were the three fiddlers. 
“Rubby-dub-dub” was the 


eed eighth one. All uver the float 


were the waves of the ocean 
and in the middle was a whale. 
On it’s spout was a tub with 
three toy men in it, They were 
@ butcher, a candle-stick maker, 
and a baker, ‘i 

Ding. Dong Bell was the 
ninth float and the tenth was 
“Jack and the Beanstalk”"—The 
Beanstalk was in the middle 
with Jack climbing, it. 

The elephants was the 
eleventh float. A medulm-sized 
elephant was at each corner sit 
ting on the top ‘of a drum, In 
the middle was a big-sized ele- 
phant with .a very little ele- 
Pphant in his ear. 

The twelfth one was “Cin- 
derella” stepping out of the 
coach. Around the coach were 
pumpkins and rats, 

“Treasure Island” was the 
next one. It had two pirates, 
One of them had a shovel, 
peg in his right leg, and a par- 
Tot on his right shoulder. A 
monkey was hanging from a 
banana tree. 

The last float was Santa 
Claus in his sleigh drawn by 
his eight reindeer. He waved at 
us. He threw a large lollipop 
and Mr. Cunningham caught it. 
jars clowns were there‘ 
joing some stunts, playing 
clumsily at rugby. Some had 
rubber masks on. 

I enjoyed myself looking at 
the parade. It reminded me of 
Mother Goose rhymes. Does this 
story remind you of Mother 
Goose ryhmes? 

—Dolores Henault. Grade 9. 


The cut of Dr. Amoss‘on page 
5 is by courtesy of the Specta- 
tor, Hamilton. 


SINS 


Bemceemcnnnenencex 

'T WAS the night before’ the first Christ- 

mas that ever was, The fathers and 

mothers and Uttle children in the 
quaint village of Bethlehem in’ the far- 
away country of Palestine were peacefully 
sleeping. Out in the fields white patches 
‘showed where sheep huddled ~-together, 
each flock by itself, The sheep were sleep- 
ing, too, for they knew their’ shepberds 
were guarding. And even the watching 
shepherds slept lightly when all’ was 
quiet: but they were wide-awake at the 
least stir among thelr flocks or the alight 
est sound that might be the soft"footfall 
of some hungry wild beast sneaking down 
from the hills to bear away a sheep 
or lamb to his dev. 


It was not very cold that night, though 
tt was December, for the winter does-not 
come so early nor,stay so long in Palestine 
‘as It does in’ our country. Perhaps it was 
just cold enough to make the shepherds 
‘draw thelr coats about ‘them as they lay 
‘upon the ground under the bright stars. _ 


That was'a wonderful night, wonderful 
not sotmuch because 1t was beautiful and 
starlight and still, but because a wonder- 
ful thing took: place—the most wonderful 
thing that had ever been in all the world! 


‘And that is why we always have Christ- 
mas every year. And this is the wonderful 
thing that came to pass while the shep- 
herds guarded their flocks on the plains of 
Judea. Suddenly, over the fields and hills 
shone 9 beautiful bright light, so strange 
that the shepherds sprang to their feet In 
wonder and fear, What could it mean? It 
surely was not daybreak. No, many & time 
they had watched the day dawn over the 
resting world and never did the sun rise 
that way. The first thing would be a fqint 
glow in the east, then a pink color in the 
sky, changing to gold as the sun slowly 
pulled itself up in sight, throwing its yel- 
Tow beams farther and farther as it rose. 


Nor was It the moonlight. No full moon 
ever gave light so silvery soft and beauti- 
ful. 


Over the sleeping village at thelr feetr 
over the hill beyond, over the'flelds where 
their flocks were lying, over all the world 

- about them fell the holy light from hea- 
ven. 3 


While the startled shepherds looked 
fearfully and silently at one another the 
sweet voice of an angel broke the stiliness 
of the nlght—Fear not, for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great Joy which shall 
be to all'people. For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, which 
fs Christ the Lord. And this shall be.a sign 
unto you: Ye'shall find the babe wrapped 


in swaddling’ clothes, lying in-a manger.” 


As the angel finished speaking, strains, 
of heavenly music floated down, nearer 
and clearer. Never had the shepherds 
heard such music before! Suddenly, they 
saw that the angel who had spoken was 
surrounded by a throng of shining ones. 


R The Story of the First Christmas # 


‘Their beautiful voices were clear and plain 
now, so plain that the watchers easily 
caught the words:—"“Glory to-God in'the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will to- 
‘ward men.” 2 
But even while they listened, the angel 
forms began to float upward again and 
the music to-grow fainter. Farther and 
farther away, the heavenly visitors soar- 
ed, whilethe shepherds strained their ears 
to catch the last faint, sweet notes float- 
ing down from the far-away bliie heaven. 


‘At last all was still, and only the familiar 
stars shone above their heads, 


In the little town of Bethlehem the 
fathers and mothers and children still. 
sleep. Except where here and there an un- 
easy sheep jostled his mate, the flocks 
were quiet as ever. Everything was the 
same as before. 


‘The shepherds began to wonder whether 
they had been dreaming or whether the 
angels had really been there. And the 
message—what did it mean. That the 
Christ Child was born that very night 
down there in the village? Could it be 
true? Then one of the men spoke, Let us 


- go to Bethlehem and find out about the 


babe. 


Eagerly they set out for the village, per- 
haps leaving some one of their number be- 
hind to guard the flocks of all, or perhaps 
each man drove his own sheep before him. 


Along the rocky goatpath they hurried, 
now under dark shadows overhanging 
trees, now out where the path was plain 
under the dim light of the stars, on and 
on, without stopping, until they at last 
reached the gate of Bethlehem. 


The watchman answered their loud 
knocking, 


‘Would he show where to find the babe 
the angels had tolg about? 


wwhat babe? Angels? What were they 
talking about?” f 


‘ 
Perhaps the watchman, too had been 
steeping. . 


Surely the babe must be in the village 
somewhere. : 


No lighted palace windows, no hurrying 
of servants to and fro, no excited throng 
‘ot people, no news passing from lip to Up 
of a Christ Child born—none of these 
things showed the searchers whee to find 
the babe. But in some way the angel must” 
have led them—ted them to a lonely stable 
where a young man Joseph and his gentle 
wife Mary had tried to make themselves as 
comfortable as possible for the night, be- 
cause they could not get a room at the 
crowded inn. 


‘There, in a rough manger, on 8 bed of 
straw,, lay the beautiful newborn babe. 
Something in the appearance of the child 
and in the faces of the parents told the 


-fMercp Christmas 


“in the hush of early morning, 


‘When. the red burns through the grey, 

And the wintry world Mes wafting - 
For the glory of the day, 

‘Then we hear a fitful rustling 
Just without upon the stair, 

See two small white phantoms coming, 
Catch the gleam of sunny hair, 


Are they Christmas fairies stealing 
Rows of little socks to fill? 
Are they angels floating hither 
With their message of good-will? « 
What sweet speils are these elves 
As Uke larks they chirp and sing? 
Are these palms of peace from heaven 
That these lovely spirits bring? 


Rosy feet upon the threshold, 
Eager faces peeping through; = _ 
With the first re@ ray of sunshine, 
Chanting. cherubs come in view; 
Mistletoe and gleaming holly, 
Symbols of a blessed day, : 
In their chubby hands they carry, 
Streaming all along the way. 


Well we know them, never weary 
Of this innocent surprise; 
Waiting, watching, listening always, 
With full hearts and tender eyes.” 
While our Uttle household angels, 
White and golden in the sun, 
Greet us with the sweet old weloome— 
“Merry Christmas, every onel” 


Se eee 


shepherds that this was the Christ Child, 
the babe of which the angel sang, A holy 
sprrtared peace seemed to rest upon the 

le family. With one look, the ahep- 
herds fell on their knees and worshipped 


thelr Lord and Ming, who had come that 
night as a little babe to be the Saviour of 
his people. 


Then they hastened away, eager to tell 
everyone the glad news of the birth of the 
holy Christ Child, 


And so, now, every year in December, wa 
celebrate our gladdest holiday—Christ- 
mas. the birthday of the Christ. 

—Josephine Toal. 


‘THE CHRISTMAS MONTH 
© for the earliest winter month; 
‘With sutumn’s last red ember 
She sets her candied all a-Ught, 
Above the world all glistening white 
She hangs a bough of holly bright, 
The Christmas Month,—December. 
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Tnstractors for the year 1948- 
49, was held’ on September 22,° 
in the Assembly Room. 

After refrésliment were serv- 
retiring pres- 


Hon. President and member of 
“the exceutive—Miss C. Ford. 


Past President— Miss C. 
2. ‘Maloney. 


President Mr. H. Vanghan. 


‘Vice President— ‘Miss, E. 
Leverance. 
Becretary—Miss. J. Cook. 


from 
the new président, Mr. Vaugh- 
an, Mr. .W. J. Morrison spoke 
briefly on the large enrolment 
of the school this year and made 
several comments on the Con- 
vention which wes held in 


honor of Mr. C. B. 
bursar, who is retiring after ak 


85 


c. Ford gave the 
address preceding the presenta- 
tion of a lovely coffee table to 
‘The Coffee table 


the a1 

that Pi tnemortes had made his 
a pile 2 

‘thorou! enjoyed his 21 years 

at Te ectool," he sald. Mra. Mc 

Guire also spoke briefly. 

School Superintendent W. J. 
Morrison spoke of the fine co- 
operation he had received from 
Sppreeiaton for his service Me. 

n for . Mr. 
5 extended a wel- 


The Ontario Intelligencer. 
Renew your subscription to 
‘THE CANADIAN now. - 


early for the Christmas vacation 
this special holiday was not 
observed. 

‘This poem by John Masefield 
poet laureate on the occasion of 
the birth of the baby Prince was 
published in the London Times 
on November 16th. 

“& Hope For the Newly Born” 
May destiny, allotting what be- 
fals, 5 


Grant to the newly-born this 


DR. H. E, AMOSS: 


Recently the Toronto papers 
announced the retirement of Dr. 
‘Harry EB. Amoss, who had served 
the Provincial Department of 
Education for 29 years as 
Normal School Master, 1919-29, 
Inspector of Auxillary Classes, 
1929-39, and Superintendent of 
Professional Training 1939-48. 
Before his appointment to the 
Normal School he had taught in 
elementary and secondary 

having been principal 
of Port Rowan and Grimsby 
High Schools. 

Dr. Amoss obtained his B.A. 
degree from Queen's University 
in 1905 and his Doctor of 
Pedagogy from the University 
of Toronto in 1916. He was 
wounded in the World War 1914- 
18, at Cambral having served in 
the Canadian Field Artillery 
and being an instructor later in 
the University of Vimy Ridge. 

Books written by Dr. Amoss 
and used as school textbooks are 
many including Canadian 
Nelghbours, Canadian Neigh- 
bourhood, Play Story Geo- 
graphy, Training 
Children, Rhythmic Arithmetic 


wy sd 


quarters in Toronto. The main 
of the Society 1s to help 
the deaf and the hard of hear- 
{ng in finding employment and 
‘other ways after they leave 
school, Under the constructive 


vision of Mr. E. B, Lally, manag- 
ing director, a former teacher of 
the deaf 


‘Dr, Amoss has been a sincere 
friend of the deaf, always inter- 
ested in the education and wel- 
fare of the children. He has 
been generous in his praises of 
what the children accomplish- 
ed in and out of school, and 
greatly appreciative of the self- 
sacrificing veal of the teachers 
and household staff. A few days 
before his retirement Dr. Amoss 
accompanied by Mrs. Amoss In 
making his last official visit to 
the School chose the time to en- 
able him and Mra, Amoss to call 
on Mr. and Mrs. George Stewart 
who were celebrating their dia- 
mond wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Stewart had retired from the 
O.8D. staff when Dr. Amoss was 
Acting Superintendent. The 
thoughtfulness shown by Dr. 
Amoss on this occasion was 
characteristic of his sustained 
interest in deaf children and 
those who helped or are helping 
them in preparation for a useful 
and happy life. . 

It Is the hope and wish of all 
associated with the Ontario 
School for the Deaf that Dr. 
Amoss may, in retirement, be 
able not only to continue to 
write but also to find time for 
his other hobbies of golf and 
fishing. 


———— 
PORTEE LAUDS RROGRESS 
OF DEAF SCHOOL PUPILS 


Ettucation Minister Dana 
Porter paid his first visit to the 
‘Ont 
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special education facilities for 
children with hearing handi- 
caps. 

‘Tne school, which houses and 
teaches the children free of 
charge, has an enrolment of 327 
puplis ranging in age from 4 to 
21. Prior to 1944, e fee was col- 
lected from the parents but this 
has now been discontinued. 
Operation of the schoo! will cost 
the province $201,500 this year. 
‘Mr, Porter revealed. 

Since 1944, four group hearing 


le aids, each having outlets for 14 


pupils, have been purchased for 
use in the teaching of speech. 
A new audiometer has also 

it possible to test the 
hearing of children more 
rapidly. 

All classes are taught by the 
oral method, whereby each 
child {s\.given opportunity to 
speak and to understand the 
speech of others by lip-reading. 
There is also a special course 
for training teachers for work 
with deaf and hard-of-hearing 


. pupils. 


—The Globe and Mall, Toronto. 


—_+—_—_ 
SENIOR HALLOWE'EN 
PARTY 
On Friday evening, October 29 
th, all the senior puplis went to 
the assembly room which was 
beautifully decorated. There 
were orange and black stream- 
ers, many pictures’ of witches, 


cats, owls, bats and Jack-o- 


lanterns. 


First. we walked around so 
the judges could choose the best 
costumes, Then the six teams 
played these games: a neck-tie 
relay, # life-saver cace, a peanut 
catching contest, a sack, race, a 
dizzy relay, a three-legged con- 
test, and a basketball relay. We 
watched the teachers in a sack 
race, The men won and the wo- 
men lost. We had lots of fun. 
Afterwhile someone pulled back 
the stage curtains and on the 
platform was a big witch stand- 
ing by a kettle among a lot of 
pumpkins. : 

Soon we lined up.to get our 
Junch. We sat down to eat in 
rows wth a girl, then a boy, a 
girl, a boy and so on. For lunch 
we had sandwiches, apple cider, 
doughnuts and pumpkin 2 
All of us enjoyed the lunch very 
much. oe 

‘Mr. Morrison presented the 
prizes for the costumes. The 
prizes for the girls went to Ellen 
Zwarych, an Indian mother 
with a baby doll, Mary Gallant, 
8 Spanish girl, Rose Chupik, a 
princess and Marie Johnson as 
Aladdin, The boys winning 
prizes were: Emerson Leslie and 
Peter Solski, an elephant, Bruce 
‘McCrindle, a great big bear, 
Ross Willson, an organ-grinder, 
Charles Denomme, a clown with 
fiddle and John Rawlings a” 
robot. They were very clever to 
make them. We clapped and 
clapped. 

After singing God Save the 
King we shook hands with Miss 
Ford and Mr. and Mrs, Morrison 
and thanked them for the nice 
party. With big rosy McIntosh 
apples in. our hands we said 
“Good-Night” and went to our 
residences. 

—Joan Baker, Maureen Mac 
Donald and Stella Graziano, 

3A, 
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Intermediate Department 

+ (Continued from Page 8) 
September | 24, my mother 
went to Toronto Hospital. She 
has a very sore leg, She will go 
nome on November 1. Grand- 
mother and grandfather will go 
te sec her. Aunt Kate and Uncle 
Bill are very sad because mother 
- Is in: Toronto Hospital. : 

—Michael Martin, 3V. 


tam making a knitting box 
for mother in manual training. 
She knits for dad and me every 
+ day, She knit two pair of mitts, 
six pair of socks and a sweater. 
‘The mitts are light brown with 
wine and dark"hrown with lght- 
brown. su) 

‘The socks are very pretty 

colours and I like them. 
* Donald Patterson, 2A, 


‘we have many birds at home 
in a cage. Their names are Cap- 
ple, Tommie, Gwen, Daddy and 
Vicky. Last September, Vicky 
had four little eggs in her nest. . 
One egg was bad. She had three 

‘Httle baby birds, One baby died, 
They ate bolled eggs and bird 
seed, They like to fly around the 
house. Mother gave one bird to 
grandmother. 

—Tommie Waller, 2A. 


Mrs. Jackman {s our sewing 
teacher. We are embroidering 
place mats for a table. We are 
embroidering flowers on the 
mats.-The flowers are pretty. 
Some girls are knitting socks 
and inaking blouses. 

—Margaret Gansky, 1A. 


. Last year I went to school in 
Winnipeg. I came to school in 
Belleville last September. "I like 
this school very much. 

—Donnte Sattler, 2A. 


CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

In the October issue of, The 
Canadian an interesting paper 
by Dorothy T. Hayes, Director 
of Early Childhood Education, 
Byracuse University was re- 
printed, Co-curricular activities 
at The Ontarlo. School for the 
Deaf are planned to ald the 
puplis to feach the goal of 
education set forth in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, taken. from 
that papér!--- -"the goalNef all 
education should be to help 
every child become a happy. 


well-adjusted. contributing ~~ 


member of society — an indiv- 
idual, who will grow in all 
directions (physically, mentally. 
emotionally and socially) as 
far as he is able to grow; an 
individual who fs able to get his 
bearings jn the world; and an 
individual who pradually gains 
enouch insights into the causes 
for his: own behaviour and that 
of others so that he can meet 
his own problems successfully 
and can help to straighten out 
some of the tangies of the 
world.” 


+ Learning to work together - 


with satisfaction can be the 
out come of committee 
meetings properly conducted. 
Serving on a committee helps 
people to think clearly and’ to 
look at facts squarely and obj- 
- ectively. It gives others a chance 
to share your experience and 
knowledge. It helps people to 
understand each other and to 


S 


learn how to get along: in spite 
of differences. and disagree- 
ments. It is a practical expres~ 
slon of your democratic rights 

‘The committees on co-cur- 
ricular activities for 1948-1949" 
include all the teachers and in- 
structors in the Intermediate 
and Sentor Academic and Voc- 


. ational Departments: Most - of 


the Senor pupils and one-older 
class of the Intermediate pupils 
are on the committees drawn 
up. Others. will-have @ chance 
to gain experience as sub-com- 
mittees: are arranged. In. this 
way we hope to ald the growth 
‘and development of each pupil 
in the art of working together. 

—C, AH. 


TENTATIVE DATES FOR 
CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
1948 - 1949 
29—Hallowe'en Parties: ’, 
Afternoon-—Intermediates. 
Evening—Seniors. 
23—Senior Party. .. 
15—Christmas Pageant. 
20—Senlor Party. 
11—Winter Sports. 
12—Skating Party. 
——Mid-term Play or 
Pageant. 
March 17—Senlor Party. 
May 11—Senlor Party., » 
May -20—Empire Day Pageant. 
May 26—Field Day. 
June 1—Visiting Day. 


Oct.” 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb, 
Feb, 
Feb. 


June ——Picnic. 
June 14—Graduating 
+ Bxerelses. 


COMMITTEES FOR CO-CUR- 
RICULAR ACTIVITIES 1948-49 


STANDING COMMITTEE—Mr. 
Holmes, Mr. Cunningham, 
‘Mr. Gordon, Miss Ford. 


DECORATIONS — (Hallowe'en, 
Valentine, St. Patrick's) 
Mr. Chard, Miss Van Allen, 
Mr, Hall, Eleanor Prokopskt, 
Mario Micetick, Joan Latd- 
Jaw, Leonard Heppner. _ 


HALLOWE'EN—Octoter 29. 
Intermediate Department: 
(Afternoon) 
PROGRAM—Mrs, Wannamaker, 
Miss Rusb, Mrs. Cameron, 
Mr. Clare, .Mary Chong, 
Joyce Rath, Irene Laney, 
Jim Harris, Peter DeRose, 
Peter Klym>' 
LUNCH—Miss Cass, Mrs. Jack~ 
man, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. 
Stratton, Claudette Gra- 
velle, Dorothy McArthur, 
David Elliott, Billy Habkirk. 
Senlor Department: 
(Evening) 
PROGRAM—Miss Maloney, Miss 
McCammon. Mr, Boyd, Mr. 
Gordon, Flora Clark, Dol- 
ores Henault, Audrey Han- 
na, Bruce MeCrindle, Ger- 
ald Martel. 
LUNCH—Miss Ketcheson, Miss 
Burnside, Mr. Cunningham, 
Mr. Hodgson, Vera Cork, 
Emily Wilson, Gill Goodwin, 
Fernand Beaulne, James 
Driscoll. 
JUDGES—Miss Ferd, Miss Daly, 
‘Mrs. Jackman, 
SENIOR .PARTIES—(Cards, and 
Danelng) 
1. November 23: 
PROGRAM—Mr. L. Morrison, 
Miss Cass, Mr, Boyd, Lula’ 
Vorvis, Barbara Waller, Bob 
Spiker, Joe Dengmme 
’ 


/ 
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. LUNGH-—Miss Dely, Miss Mc 
folmes, 
Eugene 


- Cammon, , Mr. . 
Dorothy 
ayer, Allan Mo! 
"2. Jahuary 20:° 


Vaughan, Mra, 
er, Mr, Boyd, 
Joe Wiison, Frances Greg- 
ory, Mildred Laffrenier, Ar- 
thur Gravelle. 
3, March 17: 


LUNCH—Mr. 
‘Warnamaki 


LUNOR—Miss Maloney, Miss 
» "McCammon, Mr. L. Mor- 
rison, Emily Manoryk, 
Dorothy Parks, Elten Zwar- 
yeh, William Munroe, Bob- 
ble 'Renout. 


4. May 11. 


.PROGRAM—Mlss McCammon, 


‘Mrs. Lobb, Mr. Chard, Jean 
Kocher, Mary Shkutovich, 
Connie Clarke, Jacob Mar- 
tens. 


* LUNCH Miss Van Allen, Mise 


Ketcheson, Mr.Boyd, Lynet- 
te Waller, Marie Johnson, 
Josephine. Lazarevich, Roy 
Ayling, Robert Houghton, 
SKATING PARTY—February 12 
BO! _Mr.,. Vaughan, 
Glen dghnson, Ernest Guil- 
lemette, John Rawlings. 
LUNCH—Mr. Stratton, Mrs. 
Lobp, Mr. Hall, Jean Mec 
* Dougall, Grace Bwain, Reta 
Robinson, Dorothy Guest, 
Raymond Botvin, Michael 
Crough, John Kuzyk, Peter 
Bolski. 


WINTER SPORTS—February M1 
—Mr, Boyd, Miis McCam- 
mon. 


FIELD DAY—May 26 
—Mr. Boyd, Miss McCam- 
mon, : 


VISITING DAY—June 1 
—Mr, Cunningham, Miss 
Ford, Miss McCammon, Mr, 
Boyd, Mr, Gordon Mr. Hol- 
mes. i 2 
PAGEANTS—(Christmas, Mid- 
term, Empire Day) 
—Mr. Gordon, Mr. Sinclair, 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 

During this week special at- 
tention was given by the pupils 
and staff to the dangers of fires 
and how fires can be prevented. 
Fire drills were held during 
school hours, at mealtime and 
when the pupils were in the re- 
sidences. Soon everyone moved 
quickly but orderly to the near- 
est exit when the fire alarm was 
given, Discussions in the class- 
rooms and in the residences em~- 
phasized the need for constant 
care. 
. The Belleville Fire Depart- 
ment co-operated by checking 
our fire drills.and by promoting 
a Fire Prevention Essay and 
Poster Contest in the schools. 
Our pupils were keenly Interest- 
ed,and though they did not 
have long to prepare them, they 


, did very well. The prizes, which 


were donated by the Belleville 
merchants, were presented to 
the winners by the Fire Chief, 
Mr. Vance, accompanied by 
Captain Orr. 


J 


‘The winners and prises were: 
Essay Contest - 

lst—Flora Clark—alippérs, 

2nd—Lula Vorvis—alippers. 


Srd—Dolores Henault— 
* stockings, 


Poster Contest 


ist—Fernand Beaulne—sport | 
shirt. ° 


and—Leonard Heppner—tie and 
braces. 


3rd—Burton Foster—plaid shirt, 

Charles Dennome, Howard 
House, Mairo Micetick and 
Reginald Bowman had _ good 
posters also. 

The essays are reprinted in 
this issue of the Canadian and 
the posters have been on dis- 
play. Special thanks should go 
to Miss Maloney 
Allen for their help with this 
contest, —CAH. 


BIRTHDAY LUNCHEONS AND 
ASSEMBLIES, 

‘This year every boy and girl 
attending the Ontario School 
for the Deaf will have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a birthday party. 
In the Junior Department birth- 
daya are occasions for partics 
in the classrooms thereby pro- 
viding real situations for lang- 
uage practice, This has been the 
custom for mony years. In 
the Intermediate and Senior 
Departments, however, the 
celebration ‘of birthdays has 
been infrequent until last year. 
‘Then birthday luncheons in the 
Home Economics room were be- 
gun In conjunction with the 
pupil assemblies, These proved 

popular and provided such 
valuable training for all that 
they are belng continued during 
1948-1049, Assembiles will be 
held monthly from October to 
May aud twenty-three lunch- 
eons have been planned for the 
184 pupils. 

On Wednesday, October 18th, 
the first assembly was held. 
“Happy Birthday to You" was 
sung in honour of those having 
luncheons during this month. 
Marilyn's and Raymond's birth- 
days are in August, i 

October 13— 


 Bhirley Warren, Christina Ben- 


nett, Jeanette Mascl, Reginald 
Bowman, Norman Ruttan, 
Robert Reid and Kenneth Sear- 
son. Unfortunately Irene Stone- 
house was il that day but she 
will enjoy a luncheon at some 
later date. 
October 20— 


Margaret Kirkness, Nora Kay 


October 28— 
Stella Graziano, Lols McFarl- 
and, Jean Kocher, Marilyn Mo- 
ore, James MeApline, Bruce 
‘MeCrindle, Emerson Lealle and 
Raymond Boivin. 

‘The next assembly will be 
held on November 3rd. 

—C, A. Holmes. 


Customer: “I don't believe It 
buy any of your crackers Mr. 
Brown. They tell me mice are 
always over them.” 

Grocer: ““That couldn't be 
true. The cat sleeps in the bar- 
rel every night.” 


} 
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Girls’ Sports 

\by- MISS H. McCAMMQN 

YAH 


Volleyball 
Why -have the OSD. girls 
been practising thelr volleyball 
akilis? For the “Volleyball Jam- 


coursel It is to take 
place Thursday, November 18, in 
‘the Belleville Armouries. Games 
are scheduled to run from 4—8 
o'clock, and dancing from 8—10 
o'clock. Twenty-two teams are 
intered with.eleven schools re- 
presented—B.C.I., Albert Col- 
lege, Trenton, Napanee, Picton, 
‘Marmora, Brighton, Campbell- 
ford, Stirling, Wellington and 
OSD. We are looking forward 
to an exciting day, and we hope 
that many friends and visitors 
will be able to attend. 


0.S.D. Senior Volleyball team: 

Gertrude McCourt (captain), 
Anizia Samus, Joan Lal A 
Dorothy Holmberg, Grate 
Swain, Vera Cork, Barbara Wal- 
Jer, Dorothy Parks, Audrey Han- 
na, and Stella Graziano, 


0.S.D. Junlor Volleyball team: 
Lula Vorvis (captain), Emily 
Wilson, Lula’ Cayer, Ellen 
Zwarych, Emily Manoryk, Doro- 
thy, McArthur, Rose Chupik, 
Jean Kocker, Iona Muir and 
Alma Allin. 
Scorers: Dolores Henault. 
Mary Shkutovich 
Linesmen: Rita Robinson. 
Johanna Redekopp. 
We have played exhibition 
games with Napance ahd Albert 
College all are tooking forward 
6 a return game at Albert Col- 
lege. * 


‘Swimming 

Every Tuesday night, from 7 
to 8 o'clock, the O.6.D. girls 
enjoy splashing in the Alberts 
College pool. Many of the girls 
are very good swimmers and 
thirteen of them passed thelr 
practice Junior Red Cross 
Swimming test. Now they are 
waiting to pass thelr written 
test and then they will receive 
the Red Cross Swimming vin. 
The girls who passed their 
practical test are: Dolores Hen- 
ault, Rose Chupik, Gertrude 
McCourt, Lula Cayer, Maureen 
‘MacDonald, Marion Smith, Vera 
Cork, Josephine Lazaravich, 
Lynette Waller, Pegay DeLa 
Franier, Eleanor Propooski, Eu- 
nice Richardson and Joan 
Laney. 

‘We are very anxious to start 
practicing again in the spring 
for more Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior tests. 


Bowling 

The OSD. girls have bowling 
3 Saturday afternoons and have 
proved to be very good bowlers. 
‘We entoy the afternoon activity 
even if we do get all mixed up 
in the scoring. A tew of the bet- 
ter bowlers are Joan Laidlaw, 
Lula Vorvis, Johanno Redekopp 
and Gertrude McCourt. 


Men who drive one-handed 
are headed for church. Some 
‘will.walk down the aisle—others 
will be carried. 

r~ z 


Boys’ Sports 


by MR. J. BOYD 


Another school year has com- 
menced and all eyes are again 
focused on sports. The first 
few weeks were spent with the 
Senior boys playing six-man 
rugby while the Intermediates 
played softball and soccer. 

Unfortunately C.0.8S.A. has 
no junior league this year but 
we have been able to play some 
twelve-man rugby with St 
Michaels Academy and Bellevil- 
le Collegiate. The game has not 
been played for a year or,so and 
{t was new to a large number of 
the boys and this fact! alone 
added to our difficulties. 

"The first game was played on 
October 12 against St. Mikes 
who proved to be superior as 
they finished on ¢he long end of 
sf 16 to 0 score. 

In the second game which was 
also against St- Mikes, the boys 
of ©. 8. D. played much better 
rugby but a few fumbles proved 
costly as St, Mikes rolled to a 27 
to 0 victory. 

“The next game the boys set- 
tled down a bit, but they still 
proved to be no match for the 
powerful St. Mikes. It was in the 
finale quarter when Arthur 
Gravelle romped 30 yards to give 
©. S. D. their first major score 
but they were again on the 
short end of a 27—5 score. 

B. C. I. became our next op- 
ponents. In the first few minut- 
es they had rolled to one touch- 
down. O 8. D. then began to 
fight back, with Raymond Bolv- 


in going over the line standing. 


up. B. C. I. again took the lead 
with two very fast touchdowns, 
one of which was converted. 
‘Thus at half time the score read 
B.C.T. 16, 0. 5. D. 5. In the next 
quarter O. 8. D. came to life 
when Arthur Gravelle again 
roke loose and ran about 30 
yards for a touchdown. The 
play then settled down with 
both teams moving the yard 
sfleks and tackling very hard. 
Jimmie McAlpine intercepted 
two B. C, I. passes whieh stop- 
ped their threat to increase 
their lead. A fumbled kick be- 
hind the B, C. I. line gave Lean- 
ard Heppner a touchdown which 
was converted by Bruce McCrin- 
dle, Tha, with the game tled up. 
B. C. I, got a break as they in- 
tercented a pass and ran {t out 
for another touchdown. Thus 
completed the scoring and 50. 
©. S. D. again went down 21—16 
but the boys were playing excel- 
lent rugby and are looking for- 
ward tn another game with 
B.C. I. The O. SD. line'up Is as 
fellows: 

Quarter back—Fernand Bequ- 

Ine. 


Right Half back—Raymond 
Boivin. 


Left Half back—Arthur Grav- 
elle. 
Centre Half—Bobble Spiker. 
Flying Wing—Bruce Mc€rindle. 
Snap—Ross Willson. 
Inside Wings—Geoffrey Bea- 
com, Charles 
‘Denomme. 
Right and Left Middle Wings— 
Peter Solski, Leonard 
Heppner. 


Outside Wings—Eugene Cayer, 
° Joe Denomme. 
Alternates, Gien Johnson, Jim- 
mle McAlpine’ Bobble 
Renout, Peter De 
Rose, Emerson Leslle. 


A FOLLOW-UP OF LAST 
YEAR'S GRADUATES 
(Continued from Page 2) 

Of those who did reply: 

Dino Beltrame of Niagara Falls 
is working as a linotype op- 
erator with the Evening Re- 
view of that city. 

Joyce Bouck of Iroquois has 
joined the staff of the Domin- 
jon Civil Service and is work- . 
ing as a typlst and filing clerk 
in Ottawa. 

Enid Bowman of Kitchener 4s 
working as a power machine 
operater in the Forsyth Shirt 
factory. 

Jack Brenchley of Niagara Falls 
Is working as a carpenter with 
the Harriman Lumber Com- 
pany of that city. 

Margaret Cassel of New Dundee 
is working as a key punch 
operater with the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of, Water- 
loo. 

Jacqueline Desjardins of Ottawa 
1s continuing her studies in 
the Ottawa schools. 

Marion Francom expected to be 
placed in Windsor. She ptefers 
laundry. work. 

Jeanine Gravelle of Ottawa is 
working as a typist and fillng 
clerk with the Canadian Care 
Association. She has tried and 
passed her Civil Service ex- 
aminations and is waiting to 
be called to work there. 

Irls Wyn Jones of South Porcu- 
pine was needed at home after 
leaving school but was con- 
sidering taking a job at the 
General Hospital of that town 
at the end of month. 

Dorothy O'Neill of Toronto 
worked, during the summer, 
at the head office of Cana- 
dian General Electric Com- 
pany but left in September to 
attend school in Buffalo, She 
expects to return to General 
Electric next year. 

Edward Pollard of Toronto is 
employed at Photo Engravers 
and Electrotypers Ltd. in To- 
ronto. 

Douglas Scott of Toronto has a 
Job with the Smillie Stee! Co. 
Ltd. Toronto. He ts operating 
electric power drills. 

Marjorie Swayne of Englehart is 
worker in the office in the 
Superintendent of the Ontario 
Northland Railway, Englehart. 

Bo Tonkin of Fort William has 
‘a job as Platen Press operator 
with the Daily Times Journal, 
Fort William. 

Elvin Wilson of Calabogie Is 
working asa linotype operat- 
or with the Renfrew Mercury. 
Renfrew, Ontario. 

Orville Woodrow of Oro Station 
has been placed with the Rid- 
path Furniture Company of 
Toronto. 

It is significant to note that 
12 of the 13 pupils reporting as 
being employed had obtained 
jots in the same line of work in 
which they had speci 
while taking thelr training In 
the shops of the OSD. Voca- 
tional Department. 
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Many of these were placed in 
work through the efforts of the 
National Society of the, Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, 2 Bloor Bt. 
E., Toronto, Mr. E. B, Laily is the 
Managing Director. —F. P.C. 


OUR HALLOWE'EN 
PARTY 

Last Friday afternoon we had 
our Hallowe'en Party, After din- 
ner we went to the residence 
and dressed up for the party, We 
went to the assembly room at 
1.15 o'clock. All the boys and 
girls looked very funny. We saw 
the black man, a blind man, an 
old lady and gentleman, a 
tramp, a nurse, an Eskimo, an 
Indian, a peanut man; a news- 
paper man, a cat, a rabbit and 
other funny things. E 

‘We had a grand march around 
the room while the judges were 
choosing the best costumes. 
Claudette Grayelle (a nurse), 
Margaret Kirkness and Jean- 
nette Masci (an old lady and an 
old gentleman) and Betty Tus-: 
on (a stylish lady) won the 
girls’ prizes. David Craven (a 
blind man) Wilmot Scott (a pir- 
ate) and Glen Skinkle (a lady) 
won the boys’ prizes. We played 
games. We bobbed for apples in 
a tub of water, We ate apples 
hanging on a string. We play- 
ed the witch's pot, three legged 
races, potato race and balloon 
race. We got suckers for winn- 
ing the races. After the games 
Mr. Morrison gave the prizes for 
the best costumes. 

We then had our lunch of 
gingerbread, cookies. homemade 
candies. cider and apples. We 
liked this very much. We sald, 
“God save the King.” We shook 
hands with Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
risen and thanked them for the 


party. We had a good time at - 


our party. 


‘The seniors had a party atyr” 


supper. 
—Pegesy De La Franier, 
3A. Intermediate. 


THE OTHER DOMINIONS 
(Continued from Page 1) 
an alien sea has a strong effect 
on her outlook on world affairs. 
She became a member of the 
Pacific Council to co-ordinate 
the Allied war effort, and in 
1946 her Minister for External 
Affairs foresaw “the possibility 
of a Dominion acting in certain 
regions or for certain purposes 
on behalf of the other members 
of the British Commonwealth, 
including: the United Kingdom 
itself.” 
‘The Australians have made 
good headway on thelr difficult 
continent despite depressing 
setbacks, Their confidence was 
high at the time of federation, 
and they hoped for a population 
of 20 million by the half cent- 
uty. Then came the first world 
war, In which Australia suffered 
the irrepafable loss of nearly 
70,000 dead and twice as many 
disabled out of a population of 

442 million. 

‘To-day. conservative estimat- 
es place the number of people 
who can be supported at current 
standards of living at 12 to 15 
million. Speaking of standards 
of living reminds us that Aus- 
tralia is well up in the scale. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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THE OTHER DOMINIONS 

(Continued from’ Page 7) 
‘Autralians send more telegra- 
phic messages per ‘head every 
year than any other people in 
the world; they are seventh in 
density of telephones. and sixth 
among world nations in. radlo 
sets per hundred of population. 


* Dominion of New Zealand 


‘Area’ 103,935" square miles. 
Population (1945) 1,648,935. 
Became a Dominion 1907. 

New Zealand..made up of two 
islands, occupies a lonely post 
in the South Pacific, 1,200 miles 
east of Austratia -and 6,000 
miles west of South America. 
More than 96 per cent of her 
people are of British stock. 

‘About two-thirds of New Zea- 
land Js sultatle sor agriculture 
and grazing,-‘und 20 million 
neres of this were under cul- 
tivation In 1946, Numerous 
streams provide a great volume 
of hydro-electric power. Indust~ 
rial estaklishments are small, 
with localized markets, while 
there “ls extreme specialization 

‘a few exportable agricultural 
jroducts. 


“Union of South Africa | 


~ Area 472,494 square miles. 
Population (1946) 11,258,858. 
Dominion status 1910. 

‘The Union is the world’s lead- 
ing producer of gold the princi- 
pal source of South Africa's 
wealth and purchasing power, 
Coal, which ranks second in 
Minerals, provides fuel for the 

old-mining industry, for gen- 
eration of electric power, and 
for manufacturing , fron’ and 
Steel. The Union is one of the 
world’s leading producers of dia~ 
monds, and in addition ylelds 
platinum, copper, iron. ore, 
Manganese. asbestos and chr- 
ome. Agriculturally, South Afr- 
iea is a pastoral country, with 
Jess than 15 per cent of its area 
regarded as arable. Sheep and 
cattle raising are the ‘principal 
occupations of the rural pop- 
ulation. ~ 

The recent war developed 
manufacturing. and by 1942 
there were 10.000 factories giv- 
ing employment to 150.000 Euro- 
Peans and 264.000 non-Euro- 
peans. 5 


Like Canada. the Union is 
bilingual, the official languages 
being English and Afrikaans. 
and about 65 per cent af the 
population oyer 7 years old 
understand both languages. 


_Newfoundland 

Area 42,734 square _ miles. 
Population (1945) 318.117. 

‘The Island of Newfoundland 
lies east of Canada at the 
mouth of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and its dependency. Lab- 
rador (110,000 square miles) ts 
on’ the mainland, adjoining 
Quebec. . 

Newfoundland, the oldest col- 
ony of Great Britain, obtained 
responsible government in 1855, 


“and in 1911 was recognized as 


‘one of the self-governing Dom- 
inions. During the depression 
she fell into financial difficul- 
ties, and asked the United King- 
dom Parliament to accept re- 
ponsibility for administration 
Newfoundland ts, therefore, a 
Dominion which at her own re- 
quest has for the time being 


“THE CANADIAN 


given up Dominion status: 


~ Dominion on leave of absence.” 


Fishing 1s Newfoundland’s 
principal industry, providing a 
livelinood for 40 per cent of her 
Fopulation. More than half the 
island {s forested, and manu- 
facture of newsprint is the sec- 
ond mest important, industry. 
‘The pulp and paper industry, 
employs about 15.000 with fur~ 
ther expansion in sight. There 
are extensive mineral resources, 
ineluding iron, lead. zinc and” 
copper ores, mestone and 
fluorspar. It is sald in the 
‘Stateman's year book that iron 
ore reserves on Rell Island total 
314 billion tons. The internation- 
al birport at Gander is used. by 
half a dozen lines flying the 
North Atlantic. s 


Republic of Eire 
Area 26.601 
Population (1946) 

Dominion 1921. 


Eire, formerly the Irish Free, 
State, is an agrarian ‘state that 
occupies five-sixths of the 
island of Ireland. Seventy per 
“cent of the people are directly 
or indirectly dependent on 
agriculture for a livelthood, and 
80 per cent of all exports are 
Uvestock products. Shannon 
alrport is one of the greatest 
international airports, used by 
elght major airlines, with more 
than 100,000 passengers in a 
year passing through this, the 
world’s first customs-free atr- 
port. b 

Eire is a sovereign. independ~ 
ent, democratic state, named a 
republic in 1945. It ts associated 
as a matter of external policy 
with the states of the British 
Commonwealth, though the 
King 1s excluded from parti- 
cipation in internal affairs. By 
a constitution of 1937, claim ts 
laid to the whole island, but 
this ts denied by the six counties 
of Ulster, which’ have thelr own 
+Parliament and elect reoresent- 
atives to the United Kingdom 
Parliament. 


Ireland is an ancient country. 
Neolithic lake dwellings were in- 
habited right up to the days 
when O'Neill of Tyrone was 
fighting the British before the 
settlement of Ulster in the 
1600's, The Irie calender {s full 
of anniversaries of national “he- 
rocs, and her past gave her 
many great writers. Gladstone. 
the English statesmin .who in- 
troduced the ,first Home Rule 
Bill In 1888, is said to have re- 
marked: “Individually the Irish 
gre charming, tut collectively 
they are a damned nuisince.” 


square _ miles. 
2.953.452. 


India 

‘The Union of India (Domin- 
ton). Area 1,050,000 square 
miles. Population 295,000,000. 
Pakistan (Dominion). Area 290, 
000 square miles. Population 
70,600,000. : 


On August 15th last year there 
emerged on the subcontinent of 
India two sovereign independ- 
ent nations (Union of India, 
with a majority of Hindus. and 
Pakistan, with a majority of 
Moslems) each a self-governing 
Dominion in the Common- 
wealth. 

-westerners realize the 
antiquity of India's people. 
Before the first great Egyptian 


pyramid was bullt there existed 
on the west bank of the Indus 
an ancient civilization.” Large 
and prosperous cities flourighed 
centuries before the Chris 

era; students flocked from all 
the’ world to her universities; 
the greater part of her soil was 
under irrigation. and culture 
was high. : 


India can be great again. She 
has all the important natural 
resources except oilHer cotton, 
jute, tea and sugar production 
provide for self-sufficieny and 
exports, Her manpower Is In- 
exhaustible. Her internal mark- 
et would be unique in the world, 
if only the standard of the mas- 
ses could ke lifted even Little. 


British government took a 
country that had declined 
soclally and economically, and 
tried to provide the material en- 
vironment (railways, Irrigation) 
and the spiritual incentives 
(education, law and order) 
which would encourage a rev- 
ival. ‘i 

British medical ald in India 
goes back for three hundred 
years; it has wiped out scourges 
‘and prolonged life and cut down 
infant mortality. But the people 
did not respond economically, 
and the result has been a wor- 
sening of conditions going 
hand-in-hand with increasing 
population. As was remarked in 
one of these Monthly Letters 
five years ago: “When ancestors 
have been living for centuries 
on handfuls of rice. when pain 
‘and privation and death are 
fatalistically accepted. it cannot 
be expected that this genera- 
tion will suddenly grasp the op- 
portunity to work steadily so as 
to have steak and onlons, med- 
ie treatment, and prolonged 

re.” 


Dominion of Ceylon 

Area 25, 332 square miles. Pop- 
ulation: (1946) 6,695,605. Dom- 
inion 1948. 


‘The Island of Ceylon les in 
the India Ocean. off the coast 
of India. Successive waves of in- 
vaders settled there and became 
the ancestors of the present 
population, but’ never grew into 
a united people. 


After 150 years of British 
rule, Ceylon was offered Dom- 
infon status a year ago, and on 
February 4th this year , the is- 
land, famous in history and le- 
gend, became an equal partner 
in the British Commonwealth. 


Ceyon'’s prosperity depends 
upon agriculture. Tea and rub- 
ber, the main products, are 
grown largely on plantations. 
‘When Malaya's loss deprived the 
Allies of their chief source of 
natural rubber, Ceylon was the 
largest ‘producer left. Coconuts 
are grown on 1'4 million acres; 
rice takes nearly a million 
acres; rubber 659,000 acres, and 
tea 550,000 acres. 


Ceylon has created history by 
making university education 
free, All schools, from kinder- 
garten up, whether English, 
bilingual or native, ore free. 
Public health has been well 
advanced, 
research a special feature. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Area 150.333 square miles. 
Population (1946) 1,777,000. 
2 


ot 


with anti-matarial” 


Located on the great plateau 
_im south central Africa, Soulh- 
exn Rhodesia is self-governing 
member of the Commonwealth. 
McGuire calls it, in Experiment 
in World Order, “A curiosity. It 
has representative and respon- 
sible government and deals with 
the United Kingdom through 
the Dominions Office. It is in 
fact a Dominion Uke Australia 
and Canada, but no-one has yet 
thought to elevate it formally.” 
Its external affairs, and some 
matters affectiog the native . 
population, are administered by 
the United Kingdom. 


attle raising is important, 
particularly in the country, 
which 1s too arid for crops. The 
value of gold production norm- 
ally exceeds that of all other 
minerds combined. Southern 
Rhodesia is one of the world's 
leading producers of high grade 
asbestos, and it has large de- 
posits of coal. 


The Crown ‘ 

This Commonwealth has not 
just grown, as some lke to say. 
Britain's political genius has 
been something to reckon with 
ever since Queen Elizabeth's 
day, and It was bullt on princ- 
inles that reach back to Magna 
Carta. 


The secret of the success 
which Hhs attended building of 
the Commonwealth seems to lie 
in retaining the substance of 
unity while relaxing hold on the 
legal shadow." 


J. Ramsay MacDonald said: 
“The only possible or desirable 
form of Empire is one of self- 
governing States kept together _ 
by the most flexible bonds of 
historical co-operation and of 
common {nterest.” Beyond nat- 
fonal self-interest there must 
be belief in certain spiritual 
values and Sdeals. or the struc- 
ture ‘of the Commonwealth 
would not hang -together. 


Symbol of these higher values 
1s the Crown, whose enduring 
place must be taken for erant- 
ed. It Js the one tangible link 
tn the Commonwealth. It draws 
the Commonwealth together In 
what McGuire calls “A warm 
and compantonable spirit, a cosy 
sense of common comfort.” The 
King and Queen are winning 
ambassadors who walk in an 
aura of tradition not easily 
shottered. 


The say there can be no 
greater test of belief In ideals 
than to fight for them Does. the 
Commonwealth pass this test? 


From the fall of France to the 
German invasion of Russia the 
only nations standing In arms 
against the Axis were members 
of the Commonwealth. Five of 
them. declared war by vote of 
their own sovereign legislatures. 


This 1s an impressive fact, 
heightened by the supreme cris- 
is in which the British Prime 
‘Minister declared on one of the 
darkest days: “We miust not 
turn from the path of duty. If 
the British Emnire ts fated to 
pass from Wie Into history. we 
must hope St will not be by the 
slow processes of disversion and 
decay, but in some supreme ex- 
ertion for freedom, for right 
and for truth.”, 


—The Royal Bank of Canada. 
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The National Society 

In the October, 1940, issue of 
The Canadian, announcement: 
was made of the granting of a 
Charter by the Dominion of 
Canada to the National Society 
of the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing with headquarters at 
2 Bloor Street East, Toronto. 

At that time St was announc- 
ed that Mr. E, B, Lally, B, A., an 
experienced teacher of the deat 
in this school had been appoint- 
ed Placement Director of the 
Society and bad begun his dut- 
fes in August. As the work of the 
Society increased Mr. Lally was 
made Managing Director. 


Bince the National Society 
began operating in 1940 it has 
been increasing in usefulness 
annually and its founders have 
every reason to be elated with 
its accomplishments. 

In May, Mr, Lally was guest 
speaker at an afternoon meet- 
ing of the O. 8, D. Teachers’ and 
Inatguctors’ Association, Ex- 
ceppts from his aires ton 

paragrap! ym his most 
it legted. 


recent annual report, sel 
by the Superintendent ‘and the’ 


Guidance Teacher as being of 


interest to parents are given be- Mi 


low: 

In his opening words Mr. 
Lally told of the success of one 
of the graduates of this school 
‘who left school in 1940 and has 
since won an enviable reputa- 
tion in the field of commercial 
art, He says in, part,, 

“That artist left this schoo) 
in 1940. His success 1s due to his 
own efforts. His success is due 
to his proper placement, which 
I would define as the securing 
of work which one can do and 
likes to do because it Is neither 
above nor below his mental cap- 
acity. His success Is due to this 
school where he learned to work, 
and that will bear repetition— 
his success is due to this school 
where ho learned to work. 


Speaking of the placement of 
the deaf in jobs, from the place- 
ment officer's point of view the 
speaker said, 

“No one can know all there 
should be known about job qual- 
ifications. I have here two pub- 
lcations: one, “Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles.” There are 
29,744 job titles in this dictlon- 
ary. It defines, 17,542 separate 
jobs. It 1s a book of direct and 
Specific value, of brief, simple, 
accurate statement.” 

‘We were asked by the Un- 
employment: Insurance Com~- 
mission to make @ listing of the 
fobs which the deaf can do. This 
is the memo I attached: 

“The Society does not believe 

that lists of jabs for the deat 

should be used unless such 
lists are to act only as guides, 
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partial lists, Each deaf person 
has to be counselled and 
placed In employment not on 
the basis of deafness, but on 
the combination of his skill, 
aptitude..and personal char- 
acteristics.” : 

However, it !s only human to 
seek panaceas, and, because we 
know of the medical miracles of 
penicillin and sulpha drugs, 
many hope to find in the special 
field of job placement for the 
physically ‘disabled a “compar- 
able remedy, They think they 
have “arrived” when they have 
produced a “canned” list of Jobs. 
Now, if you are going to use this 
“canned” list approach, you are 
going to meet repeated failures 
because it falls to recognize the 
personal equation, the in- 
dividual differences between 
human beings, and the.different 
reactions to like situations. If 
you regard deafness as the 
hinge of selection, the tall 1s 
going to wag the dog. You can- 
not be so blind as not to realize 
that deafness 1s certainly a 
factor in placement, but it de- 
initely 1s not THE factor.” 

“Looking at the problem trom 
the job-seeker's point of view 
Lally continued: 

‘The employer will not hire 
you unless you can assure him 
that you can meet his require- 
ments.. What are his require- 
ments? 

First—You have to be able to 
+ do the work. 

Second—You have to be able 
to get along well with people 
and work co-operatively with 
others, + 
‘Thirdly—You have to be gene- 
rally alert, dependable and in- 
dustrious. 

You might reduce these to one 
requirment. You have to. be a 
worker; and If you are a worker 
you will soon learn and people 
will be willing to teach you the 
skull. 

‘But if you have no training, 
whaye efi school early, have 

: impractical or unrealistic aims, 
overestimate your ‘ability, are 
unstable, have no Initiative, 
poor application, a chip on the 
shoulder attitude. persist in get- 
ting a welding Job when welders 
are a’ dime a dozen, or if you 
are over 40, well, you have a 
tough row to hoe. 


Jobs are so diversified that 
requirements may be reduced to 
“You must be a good worker.” 
The National Society can find 

. Jobs but only the persons placed 
in them can hold them”. 


Discussing the work of the 
society in his annual report for 
the year ending March 1948 the 
Managing Director says: 


“The work Mes in discovering 
the need and taking steps to see 


and should: be regarded as that a satlfactory solution may 
my : 
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be attained, It may be asals- 
tance to a job, the testing of 
hearing, the giving of imforma- 
tion and counsel, reference to 
other organizations, or sitiply 
letting the person talk to some- 
one who understands his prob- 
lem; all of which may be very 
simple: or complex depending 
not only upon the Individual, 
tut also the nature of his prob- 
lem, general economic cond!- 
tions, and the availability of 
services indicated. 


Case Records 

Factual records of all regis- 
trants are kept with special 
summaries where indicated. It 
is much better to get @ job for 
@ man, and have no record on 
him; than to have a case record 
and no Job, However the keep- 
ing of such records 1s, 1n prac- 
tice, more than a clerical func- 
tion as the proper use of them 
will give complete information 
on all the client's needs, and de- 
termine the most satisfactory 
plan of services in his best in- 
terests and others in his group. 


Placement—What Is 
7 Vlacemest? 

What work can the deaf do? 
‘There is no answer, but one can 
tell what a deaf individual can 
do. The placement officer must 
know what the individual deaf 
or hard-of-hearing man can do, 
and what he cannot do. Success- 
ful placement 1s the securing of 
suitable work, a job one can do 
and likes to do because It 1s ne~ 
ither above nor below his men- 
tal capacity. One man was coun- 
selled by friends to take a course 
in tailoring against his own 
wishes, He left the course after 
three months. He wanted to get 
into a shipping room. We placed 
him in accordance with his 
wishes to his own and his em- 
ployer's satisfaction. 

Another man wanted work in 
commercial art for which he 
had training, aptitude, and in- 
terest. He made a great success 
at it. Another, who had some 
slight aptitude along this line, 
was determined that that was 
where he should work. We knew 
he did not have what it takes to 
get anywhere in that field, but 
saw that he was given a chance 
when an employer offered it, He 
did not succeed there or else- 
where in. that field. We then 
guided him in maxing a choice 
in another line of work. 


Factors Affecting Placement 

‘The attainment of the objec- 
tive, successfulplacement, is en- 
hanced if the man has youth (or 
experience), education, spectal- 
ized training, adaptability, good 
social and personal qualities 
{stabitity, persistence, neatness, 
thoroughness, dependability, 
and an attitude of co-operation 
with people), and if there is a 
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wide and varied demand for 
workers. It is an easy job to sell 
a man in a ready.labour market. 

Placement is rendered dlffi- 
cult where there is lack of train- 
ing, early school leaving, im- 
practical and unrealistic aims, 
an overestimation of ability, 
poor social and personal quall- 
tles (unstable, no initiative, 
poor application. a chip on the 
shoulder attitude), and a re- 
stricted labour market.” 

It 4s significant to note the 
stress the Managing Director 
places on good work hablts, Re- 
peatedly in our Guidance pro- 
gram we have emphasized the 
same idea: 


‘The Essential Qualification 

“What qualification must an 
applicant for work have? He 
must have experience, or train- 
ing, or the abflity to learn the 
Job. Jobs are so diversified that 
requirements may be reduced 
to—The man must be a work- 
er.” Training and experience 
are of an advantage if he is a 
worker, 
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avold absenteeism. 


Industry Presents an Ever 
Changing Picture 

The placement officer must be 
familiar with many branches of 
industry, industrial regulations, 
the compensation system, Un- 
employment InSurance regul 
tions, and be in touch with em- 
ployers’ associations, and trade 
unions, He learns to anticipate 
higher specifications, the care- 
ful screening of prospective em- 
ployees, that the applicant's re- 
cord will be checked, that he 
will meet rejection for men over 
40, the shifting of industries, 
seasonal depressions, and that 
there are always unemployed, 
unemployable, and jobs. He 
must recognize that boys and 
girls will leave school too soon, 
that they will be unrealistic in 
wage demands, that they will - 
persist in seeking jobs where 
there are labour surpluses, that 
they will overrate themselves, 
and that they will be unwilling 
to start where they must—at the 
bottom. 

‘The placement officers must 
however not give such negative 
factors any undue importance. 
Our registrants want work, and 
the majority are willing to learn 
how to do the job right. We have 
men who have started at the 
bottom, and have worked their ~ 
way up with all round satisfac 
tion, By thelr record they have 
built confidence among employ- 
ers who come to recognize that 
others, who must be clasted as 
floaters, have a handicap addi- 
tional to. but not related to 
deafness.” 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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CHARTING THE FUTURE 
COURSE . 


By HON. MR. JUSTICE J: A. 
HOPE 


‘Chairman of the Royal - 
Commission.on Education 


x 
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series of consultative committee 


reports of the educationial held 


nystem—the Hadow report of 
1925, followed by other reports 
in 1931, 1933, 1938, 1934 and 
1944, and culminating in the 
memorable Education Act of 


of one week's duration, were 

between April, 1945 and 
December, 1946. At these hear- 
ings over two and one-half 
ion words were taken in 
dence. 


the highways stretching ribbon- 
like inte the distance. 


“The wind freshens and the 


mul mowflakes drift no more, but 


tumble downward in a steady 
parade. Over the countryside is. 


continuation’ sc 


Education in Ontarlo today 1944. Rae 
pfesents a vast and varled Pan- Progress From Emergencies 
oramna. 3 be, obser Tee be for ‘That educational progress 
pects; by the coniplexity of the re P acsergeimiel is not 
administrative machinery; bY surorising. In periods of war 
the multiplicity of studies and SUrPrising: in, Pere to its 
activitiés, and by the conflict of utmost; greater emphasis is 
ideas regarding purpose and 110764 pon human and spirit- 
practice, The whole is diftieult PO! Aho: ‘than on purely 
to comprehend; the parts are Voteratstic, values; and the 
known in detail only by the sPe- nations}, consciousness of the 
clalist; and the spotlight of cur- Seriacihe virtues of loyally, 
rent interest may divert atten- Dotroticm eo-operation : 
ton from pees of fundamental sacrifice is renewed, and in- 
- : At mes, man 
One person in five in Ontario dale ‘one the proses 
seeettons "aome TO00AG) atu. TARE, OF education, whee 
education; .f - his test hoy for the l- 
dents are under the direction of {ion'‘of his ideals 
timst Sata ethers. ser, Te hope, combined with the 


the great, number of those who 
supply and maintain fe ae 
5, ge QUi) and. othér phy- 
sree eat Tar schools elected representatives, to 2p 
and colleges. Nor does the total Point in 1945. when the Seco! 
include those who, In a spirt Gre a t War was speedily ap- 
of ‘Public service, expend their Proaching its climax. a Royal 
time and energies as members Commission to evalual ef 
of some 5,000 boards of truste. educational system of the 
‘es province. The invitation of the 
soy editors of The Globe and 
Varlety Impressive to submit an article for publi- 
y But it is the variety rather cation on the occasion of Edu- 
than the size of the provincial cation Week has afforded an 
educational organization which: opportunity for me to describe 
impresses ‘those who study it: something of the work of the 
Publiccschools, se} ite schopls, commission so appointed, and 
ols high of which I have the honor to 
schools, Collegiates, Vochtional be chairman. 
schools, technictal institutes. In the discharge’ of our task, 
schools operated by the Depart- we have attempted to adhere to 
ment of Education for the deaf certain fundamental principles 
and .the blind, schools for the of education in a democracy. 
training of educational person- To meet the educational needs 
nel—all these and more are.in- of each child requires the pro- 
cluded in the complex educa- vision of adequate opportunity 
tional organization evolved over for the development to the ut- 
the years for the development most of. his abilities and capac- 
of the province's greatest natur- ities. Education must so direct 
al resource, its young citizens. the development of the in- 


Ontario, through their duly 


To secure further factual in- spread a blanket of white, and 
formation, the commission as a out on the highways headlights 
body travelled throughout Nor- and windshield wipers are turn- 
thern Ontario, hearing evidence ed on to retain visibility. The 
and securing first-hand know- wind, now shifting into the 
ledge of educational conditions north-west, increases steadily in 
in this vast territory. In addi- velocity. More and more snow- 
tion, committees of the com- flakes join the hurrying parade, 
mission and individual members now a ‘race'to reach the 
conducted surveys of education ground. Headlights fail to pierce 
in Great Britian, Europe, vari- the enveloping curtain and traf- 
ous centres in the United States fic slows down. King Winter is 
and Western Canada, and in on the page: 


certain centres in Southern Ont- In the Department of, High- 
inain- 


and arlo. Concurrently with, and -ways’ division offices, the, main- 


subsequent to these investlga- tenance“ engineers, responsible 
tions, expert witnesses were cal- for keeping the highways'open, 
= oa Po omer .cF forewarned by forecasts of ap- 
- proaching unfavourable weath- 

mittees to advise on general and er, are marshalling ‘thelr 
specific educationial problems. forces for the ondlaught against 
‘This phase of the work Was COM- the storm, Already thelr mech- 
pleted in September, 1948. The gnized’ snow-fixhting’ ‘equip- 
final integration and co-ofdina- meht has taken its place out on 
tion of the numerous sugge!- the highways to throw back the 
tlons, and the drafting and sub- storm before its force becomes 
mission of our report. a task Of jrresistible. And now to the 
first magnitude, {s proceeding division offices comes messages 
a8 expeditiously as possible. from the battlefront; bulletins 
‘The members of the commiss- from the patrolmen reporting 
jon share with the general pub-. progress.of the battle. Here the 
lc the belief that an early re- storm is being held in check, 
port of our findings is desirable there the efforts of the plows 


‘Mail But. in our opinion, the com- are meeting littic success. 


plexity and difficulty: of the Equipment: !s moyed™from Jess 
task, Involving as it does all as- troublesome areas to sections 
pects of elementary and second- where difficulty is belng en- 
‘ary education, entails thorough ountered. A detailed report of 
discussion and prolonged delib- weather and highway: conditions 
eration, and we are convinced is prepared in each division and 
that thoroughness must not be telegraphed to Head Office 
jeopardized by precipitancy. where a composite picture of 
Moreover, recognizing that the the entire highway system is 
high purpose of education must compiled and relayed to motor 
transcend all considerations of leagues, bus and transport op- 
expediency, it has been and is. erators, radio statlons and the 
the fervent hope and endeavor press. And listening to your 
of the commission to-bring its evening radio newcast you hear: 
task to early fruition avoiding “The Department of Highways 
external involvement in con- reports a blizzard blowing with 
troversial issues of a sectional heavy drifting on most high~ 
or political nature. ways". By every means of com- 

In conclusion, miay I say that munication, motorists are 
the commission's exhaustive ‘advised 


It will be generally agreed that dividual 


that he may fully 


citizens of this province owe it participate in the reponsibilities 
to themselves, to their children and privileges of citizenship in 
and to their community to re- a democracy" which bases its 
view., or to have reviewed for way of life upon the Christian 
them the quality of their schools ideal. And to secure fully ma- 
in order that necessary im- tuged individuals\and com- 
provements may be effected. petent citizens necessitates in 
Revison of {ts educational @n educational system demi 
system ty a nation emerging ‘lc organizations and practices 
from participation in a war of !volving co-operative efforts on 
major proportions is not with- the part of educstional author- 
out precedent. Indeed,. educa- pete pin epescra bsleng parents 
tional progress throughout the ie general public. 
centuries reveals many in- Much Material Examined 


stances of a direct relationship In fulfilling cur obligations 


- between national warfare and we have attempted at all times 


subsequent accelerated edu- to exercise objectivity and ex- 
cational development, For illus- actitude. being fully aware of 
trative purposes. consider its the import of our task and of 
application in modern times. the possible far-reaching implic- 
Great changes in the edu- ations. Advice and assistance on 
cational organization of the the problems of education were 
countries concerned occurred in sought through a public invita- 


examination of educational pro- 


to stay off the highways. 
do. . 


But not all. Buses and trans- 


blems has but served to rein- r 
force the conviction of its ports have schedules to. main- 
personnel that education is the tain. Doctors must set out into 
prime function of a democracy the storm to reach thelr pa- 
and that the key to the fulnil- tents. And the thousands of 
‘ment of our educational motorists caught out on the 
aspirations rests, In the final highways when the storm proke 
analysis, with our teachers. The Must be enabled to reach, their 
work of the teachers is made destinations. For these, and 
immeasurably more effective Others, the highways must be 
where continued enlightened in- kept open. Traffic “must go 
terest and public support are through. f 
+ manifested. Throughout the night the 
To the task of maintaining storm rages unabated; the tem- 
public interest and ensuring perature steadily drops, the 
continued cooperation in all shrieking gale gathers unto it- 
educational endeavors, Educa- self the snow and hurls it in 
tion Week -is dedicated. That fury along the ground. And into 
these high purposes may be at- this maelstrom forge the snow- 
tained is the sincere wish, not plows, fighting their way’ into, 
‘only of myself, but of every and through, mountainou 
other mémber of the commis- drifts and hurling ‘the ‘snow 


the periods immediately follow- 


tion to submit representations. 


ing the Franco-Prussian War, The enthuslastir response.was 
and the First Great Wat; and indicative of a healthy interest 
@-tmost comprehensive reorgan- .and concern by the eltizens of 
iztton thas. been ‘realized in “Ontario in the education of 
England and Wales during the tielr children. Altogether the 
period beginning with the First, commission received 213 briefs, 
Great War, continuing through- 43 memoranda and 39 additional 
out the Second Great War, and special reports on educational 
undergoing consolidation at the matters. To facilitate the pres- 
present time. Here, major entation of oral evidence and to 
changes were based on recom- enable the publi to participate, 
mendations contained in a 12 public sessions, ly each 


sion. aside. For hours on end it Is a 
Globe and Mall Toronto, losing battle for man s still un- 

n 5 able to control the elements but 

finally the wind wanes and 

REEFING: en HIGHWAY — stowly but surely the onslaught 


of King Winter 1s thrown ‘back. 


From out of the leaden.sky a Early in the morning the storm 
tiny snowflake floats and falls breaks and the day dawns cold 
softly upon the countryside. and clear. And, like frightened 
Others follow in its wake, drift- animals emerging from their 
ing silently in the gentle breeze burrows, the first motorists ven- 
to alight upon the tree-tops and ture forth. Here and there are 
the hills and alleys, and upon (Continued on Page 7) 
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Vocational Department 
Manual Training 
‘The boys in this shop besides 
making projects, take consider- 
able language, for inatance: 
Kinds 6f"yood ‘with character- 
tatics ‘and commercial use, also 
the chara¢teristics and use of 
metals ahd all other material 
used. 
‘They are taught the countries 
in which different trees grow 
and a whole story can be com- 
piled dbout a tree, like the 
Douglas Fir or Red Wood. 


. Nearly all material used in this 


“shop lends itself for a language 
story from raw material to 
factory finished product—ex, 
shellac, glue, solder, turpentine, 
dolled linseed ofl ete. 
—A. C, Stratton. 
7 Instructor. 
Intermediate Sewing 
During November the girls 
have been making 48 dibs for 
the Junior residence along with 
their regular sewing. 2A girls 
have completed their cooking 
apron and are eagerly looking 
forward to starting pyjamas for 
themselves. 3A and 4V are mak~- 
ing a print cooking apron. 4A 
have started thelr pyjamas and 
the 1A and IV groups have just 
completed their gingham lunch- 
eon sets. —E. Jackman, 
. Instructress. 


‘The Laundry 

‘There Is 0 tremendous amount 
of laundry to be done here at 
the School at all times. Twenty 
girls take instructign in laundry 
every week. Their’ progress {i 
the Laundry has made it wel 
worth while, 

‘Their training here with us 
will make it possible to enter 
a commercial laundry, if ever 
they so desire, as we teach the 
use of the large Mangles, Ex- 
tractors and Clothes Dryers. as 
well as the ordinary fine ironing. 
which ts always done by hand. 

If, on the other hand, they 
should be domestics or marry, 
and have homes of their own, 
we are confident that they will 


+ prove most capable of’ keeping 


clean their household or person- 
al apparel. For this reason, we 
are glad to do our part in 
teaching the girls. 
—Margaret Mullins, 
Head Laundress. 


Senlor Sewing 

‘The girls are kept busy in the 
sewing room making a number 
of things for the school. 

‘They have been making bibs, 
hemming table napkins, and 
hemstitching linen runners for 
the Junior dining room. 

‘We also made curtains, pillow 
slips and roller towels. 

‘The girls are making dresses, 
skirts, blouses, pyjamas etc. for 
themselves. 

One of the girls has just 
finished a winter coat and tam 


for herself. She is very proud 


of them. i 
‘At present, we are busy, mak- 
ing curtains for the stage, in the 

assembly room. : 
—N. E. Ketcheson, 
‘Instructress. 


The Printshop 
The linotype operators are 
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busy setting up material for the 
January issue of the Canadian, 
We always experience a pre- 
holiday rush of small office and 
school jobs and a Christmas 
Entertainment Programme, 
which Is generally a two colour 
ran, the cover in the seasonable 
colours of red and green. Any 
spare moments are taken up by 
students in setting up and 
“printing thelr own personal 

greeting cards. 

‘ —L. E. Morrison, 

Instructor. 


‘The Carpenter Shop 
‘The Carpenter Shop has been 
quite busy this past month on 
many jobs, such as building new 
clothes cupboards for the girls’ 
dormitories, putting on storm 
windows and storing screens, 
assisting the Department of 
Public Works men, doing a little 
welding sometimes and many 
small fobs. | —L. M. Hall, 
Instructor. 


A Day in the Home Economics 
Room 

Stella Graziano, Gertrude 
McCourt, Mildred Laffrenier and 
Frances Geogory prepared and 
served a breakfast of orange 
halves, farina, creamy egg and 
toast. The guests were “Ellen 
Zwarych, Rose Chupik, Joan 
Baker and Maureen MacDonald. 

Ellen had already dusted 
three cupboards. Rose had 
cleaned one of the stoves. Joan 
had swept ‘and dusted the 
floors. Maureen had written in- 
vitations and place cards for 
one of the birthday dinners. 
Dorothy Parks had ironed 
towels and aprons. 

‘The graduating class made a 
steamed carrot pudding for the 
birthday dinner. 

Reta Robinson and Dorothy 
Guest prepared and served a 
breakfast ‘of boiled rice, foamy 
omelet and toast. Grade 2 
academic girls prepared the 
same breakfast. 

Grade One Vocational girls 
scoured brass to be used in the 
Christmas pageant and washed 
some of the costumes in’ the 
washing machine, 

The Vocational Guidance 
class made bags for the garbage 
cans and learned to measure 
with a: tablespoon. : 

—K. B. Daly, 
Instructress. 


. Beauty Culture 

This past month has been 
busy keeping up to the boom 
for short hatr. It’s today's teen- 
ager’s Idea of a sophisticated 
colffure trimmed and shaped to 
head hugging perfection. This 
“little head” 1s the new look. 


Agriculture and Mechanics 

‘This is our “Inside the shop” 
time of year and our attention 
has turned to the principles and 
skills involved in making things. 
‘We have two sources of projects. 
repairs and new artleles for the 
school and farm, and projects 
which we design and build. We 
try to assign these so that they 
afford an opportunity for teach- 
Ing: that particular boy or boys 
new information. 

Former pupils visiting the 
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shop notice the gradually 
changing features. The Wood- 
working Shop under Mr. Vaug- 
han designed, built and install- 
ed new French doors on the 
shop greatly improving our 
lighting. We have a new power 
buffer and wire wheel in operat- 
ion. Perhaps the most important 
addition 1s getting the sheet 
metal brake and shears into use. 
John Kuzyk has been using 
them extensively on projects. 
We had the opportunity of 
watching the sheet metal men 
building a varlety of pipes, 
gutters fittings, ventilators etc. 
of copper for the new school 
roof. This was a grand chance 
to see how their lessons in shép 
are actually put into use. We 
are carrying over the winter in 
our greenhouse abour ninety as- 
sorted potted plants. We also 
have an exhibit of flowers in the 
upstair halls in the school. 
+ 3. W. Hodgson, 
Instructor. 


Business and Guidance 
In between the many typing 
projects done by the typing 
class we have managed to have 
some speed tests In the past 
month. Many girls are Improv- 
ing rapidly and some are hitting 
around the 50 W. P. M. mark. 
Some projects are rush jobs 
and a few of these have value 
as it gives the girls experience 
in working under pressure. 
Aptitude tests in Guldance 
work are nearing completion. 
—F. P. Cunningham, 
Instructor. 


Intermediate School 


De ae 
INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
(MRS. A. WANNAMAKER) 


Christmas at School 

Many girls and boys went 
home for the Christmas holidays 
‘on December 16. About twenty- 
four boys and girls stayed at 
sehool. 

Before Christmas we got 
many cards and boxes from our 
friends. We went to the movies 
downtown many times. We rode 
in the school bus. We liked that. 
We had beautiful Christmas 
trees in the residence. We help- 

to decorate the sitting 
‘rooms. The girls decorated the 
dining-room tables and lighted 
the Christmas trees. 

Christmas morning we got up 
early. We found many boxes on 
the Christmas tree and around 
it. I got ten boxes. We opened 
our boxes and we were very hap- 
py and excited, We played with 
our games. Then the Catholic 
girls and boys went to church. 

We all dressed up for dinner 
at one o'clock. We went to the 
dining-room. The tables looked 
very pretty with white table 
cloths and red and green can- 
les. There were pretty baskets 
full of grapes, oranges, apples 
and pretty caifiles. We saw a 
very large turkey on the table. 
We had turkey, dressing, pick- 
les, potatoes. gravy. turnips and 
cranberries. For dessert we had 
Christmas pudding with white 
sauce. candles, grapes and or- 
anges. 
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In the afternoon we played 
with our presents and showed 
them to each other. We had a 
nice Christmas supper with tur- 
key and other sandwiches, cel- 
ery, pickles, Christmas cake 
short-bread and frutt. 

David Craven, Michael Mar- 
tn, Romeo Sarazul, Billy Brig- 
ham, Allen Dale, Harold Copper, 
Maldwyn Jennings and I stayed 
here. 

—Irvin Hayes, 2A, Int, 


New Year's Day 

On New Year's Day Mrs. 
Quinn moved the Christmas tree 
to the front of the dining room 
and put the tables around the 
tree. She decorated the tables 
with snow-scenes, little horses, 
sleighs, dogs, trees and Christ- 
mas serviettes, dishes of oran- 
Res, grapes and candies, We all 
dressed up before dinner. Mrs. 
Quinn, Mrs. Higgins, Miss 
Thomas, Mr. Walsh. Miss Em- 
mons, Miss Detlor, Mrs. Fred- 
erick and Mrs. Wannamaker sat 
with us at the table around the 
tree. First we had fruit julce 
with ginger ale, Then the maids 
brought in our dinner-plates 
with roast chicken and dressing, 
mashed potatoes. gravy, turnips, 
eranberry-jelly. celery, pickles 
rolls, butter, Christmas pudding 
and home made candy. We went 
to church on Sunday. 

After New's Day we were walt- 
ing for the boys and girls to 
come to school. We were very 
happy to see them-on Tuesday. 

—Michael Martin, 2A Int. 


Our Farm 

We have a large farm at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. 
There are about 165 acres in the 
farm. The barn Is behind the 
school. There are cow and horse 
barns, a pig-pen and hen house 

‘We have many animals on the 
farm. There are two hundred 
hens, twenty-one Ayrshire cows, 
one calf. forty pigs and a big 
collie dog. We drink the milk 
from the cows. Mr. Reid, the 
milkman, takes the milk down- 
town to pasteurize it before we 
drink it. 


We have a large orchard on” 


the farm. There are many apple 
trees In the orchard. We pick 
many bushels of apples. We 
have apple pudding. apple pie 

and Jellied apples 
Mr. Sweet makes a.blg garden 
near the barn every year. 
Cabbage. carrots, beets, lettuce, 
potatoes. tomatoes and corn 
grow in the garden. We went to 
the barn and Mrs Wannamaker 
took our pictures there. We shall 
put tt in our Composition books. 
—Peter Klym, 4A. 


HISTORY 
(MR, R. SINCLAIR) ~ + 
The Intermediate History 
room has in recent months 
sported an interesting map of 
Europe. the broad Atlantic 
Ocean, and North America. 
Modeling sand has been shaped 
and hardened to form the large 
land masses depicted. Thick 
green weod-moss was placed 
upon this, and the whole well 
watered. Since the entire affair 
is within a metal container 
measuring 6" x 3'3' x 6", a con- 
siderable amount of water is 
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Mr. Rivers Succeeds 
+ Dr. Amoss 


J Appointment of F. Stanley 
Rivers as Superintendent of 
Proféssional Training in Ontario 
was announced yesterday by 
Education Minister Dana 
Porter. He_succeeds Dr. H. E. 
ee recently superannuated. 
ed. . 

In his new post, Mr. Rivers 

will be in charge of Normal 

Schools, summer courses and all 

activities to do with the train- 

ing of teachers for primary 
schools. Formerly assistant to 

Dr. Amoss, he has been on loan 

from the Department of Educa- 

tion to the Royal Commission 
on Education. Born at Tees- 
water, he received his elemen- 
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“New Avenues of 


“Understanding” 
from Address of 
MRS. SPENCER .TRACY 


* President of John Tracy Clinic 


Los Angeles, California. = _ 


In speakirig of the deat child, 
‘Mrs. Tracy’stressed the import- 
ance of saying, “The 
degree of deficiency in speech 
cwhich exists for the individual 
influences the course ‘of his 
whole life. The hearing child 
has all the tools, namely, hear- 
ing. speech and language. The 
deaf child has none of these 


but only a Yew signs and some- 


bad habits.) 

The John Tracy Clinic finds, 
encourages, and trains the par- 
ents of pre-school deaf children. 
‘The children concerned may be 
from two to six years of age. 
‘The majority of these pupils will 
not enter school until six years 
of age, but the first five years 
of the child's life are the 
“speech years". These are the 
greatest learning years and at 
this time the work must be done 
by the parents and through the 
parents. 

‘The John Tracy Clinic has 
been operating a little over five 
‘years, but its real beginning 
occurred twenty-three years 
ago when Mrs. Tracy discovered 
her own son John was deaf. At 
first she says she was terror 
stricken. She tested the child 
repeatedly until she was certain 
he had no hearing, then took 
him to an otologist who diagnos- 
ved the case as one of nerve deaf- 
ness.. The physician advised a 
state school at age six or seven. 
(John Tracy was at that time 
ten months old.) ‘The otologist 
added the remark he did not see 
how the child coufd ever learn 
to speak. 


When John was twenty-one 
months of age, he was taken to 
another. otologist. The mother 
was told thé same thing as be- 
fore—nerve deafness—cause un- 


tary education in Huron County\known—but this physician told 


rural schools and attended 
Owen Sound Collegiate. He 
graduated with honors from the 
University of Toronto in 1924 
and in 1931 received the Bach- 
elor of Pedagogy degree from 
the College of Education. He has 
done postgraduate work at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

He was on the staff of the 
Owen Sound Coitegiate Institute 
and later became prifcipal of 
Victoria Public School in that 
city. Durjng his service with the 

_-departinent,.he has been public 
school inspector, with head- 
quarters at Kirkland Lake. 
taught at North Bay Normal 
School and was principal at 
Ottawa Normal. 

Mr. Rivers helped prepare 
social studies texts for use by 
the armed services, under the 
direction of the Canadian Leg- 
fon Education Services and 
later during the war was releas- 
ed by: the deparment to-act as 
executive secretary.of the 
Canadian Counell of Education 
for Citizenship He also in- 
structed officers and NCO's in 
methods of training in advanc- 

,_ed training centres in Ontario. 

* —The Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
December 3, 1948. 


her of the Volta Bureau, and the 
Wright Aural Correspondence 
School; hg also told Mrs. Tracy 
he believed the boy could te 
taught to speak. By sheer luck 
Mrs. Tyacy had treatedyher son 
in the intervening timeas she 
would have treated a normal 
child. 


ested in the scheme were re-sur~ 
veyed with the result that the 
parents of deaf children aged 
eighteen months to six years de- 
cided to pool their experiences 
and meet every two weeks. Mrs. 
‘Tracy says they soon learned to 
laugh over the things their 
children did as an accompani- 
ment to childhood, nét to deaf- 
mess. They decided to begin a 
‘consideration of their deaf child- 
Ten as children, not as problems 
resulting from deafness. As a 
result, they studied child psy- 
chology. A little later a teacher 
of ‘the deaf :ame from Long 
Beach on Saturdays to meet 
these parents. They asked her 
many questions. 

After a short time the group 

givén a cottage on the un- 
iversity’ grounds. ‘The parents 
worked. together to clean this 
very dirty cottage: they begged 
furniture, recovered it, and 
made drapes. Everything was 
finished in gay colours. Remem- 
bering their own experiences in 
struggling to get imformation a- 
bout their children and the lack 
of help they had received, they 
made a resolution to drop any 
work which might ke in prog- 
ress in their clinic as soon as a 
parent came to their door. 

Of teaching, Mrs. Tracy says. 
“All teaching should be going 
arm in arm, teacher and parent, 
teacher and pupil, parent and 
child, arm in arm, not with.one 
Member of the, team talking 
down to the other.” 

Letters began to come in. The 
Wrights gave their permission 
to use their correspondence 
course. Mrs. Tracy checked the 
parts of the course which were 
too technical, reduced the 
vocabulary, and omitted the 
directions for speech instruct- 
ion. She sent this revised course 
out to those parents who had 
asked for help. Miss Mary -New 
from New York became so in- 
terested she gave up @ summer 
. to go to California to set up a 
course of instruction for par- 
ents. 


A nursery schou: was begun as 
‘a second phase of parent educa- 
tlon. Mrs. Tracy feels this the 
most important part because 
here the deaf child is treated as 
a child. In this nursery school 
there fs also a teacher of the 
deaf. She starts her little pu- 
pils with lessons of only a few 


minutes’ duration and increases 


At six years of age the boy hdd , the lime as the pupil's age and 


polio. Mrs. Tracy worked as best 
she knew. to preserve what 
speech and lipreading she had 
been able to teach John unaid- 
ed. Mr, Spencer Tracy at this 
tme received considerable pub- 
licity in connection with his 
work in films. Press agents 
either praised what Mrs. Tracy 
had done for their son or pitied 
the child greatly. As a result of 
so much publictty, parents be- 
gan ‘to write asking what had 
been done for John. These 


letters Mrs. Tracy answered at 


great length in an effort to en- 
courage other parents. The idea 
of d clinic grew stronger in her 
mind Dut nothing definite was 
done. 

At the beginning of the war. 
@ number of parents gathered 
at Mrs. Tracy's home to plan 
meetings once a month, But this 
did not materialize. Those inter- 


C 


progress indicate. 


The course of instruction for 
Parents designed oy Mrs. Tracy 
has been translated into seven 
Janguages. It has been sent to 
China. Japan. New Zealand, 
Sweden, England, Australia, 
South Amerlea and Sovth 
Africa, The course 1s for the 
Rood not only of the parents and 
the child. but also of the entire 
family. The parents are told 
they. have a Job to do: the other 
members of the family are also 
shown their responsibilities, 
Mrs, Tracy urges parents to 
“talk, talk, and talk" to thelr 
little deaf children. She stresses 
too the need of teaching 
through imitation, courtesy and 
friendliness, or. in other words, 
the attitudes necessary for nor- 
mal living. She belleves the deaf 
child too can absorb language 
as the hearing oni does if he 
mi 


JANUARY’ 
Winter skiesand frosty air, 
‘Winds that roughly blow; 
Teypands and branches bare, 
Rosy cheeks and stinging toes, 
Fires bright and.clear; 
Every lad and Jassle knows 

January's here. 


is surrounded by a constant flow 
of Innguage. ‘The person speak. 
ing to the deaf child must use 
many expressions common to 
routine. The parent must sit 
down and-match colors and 
shapes with the child. She can 
play little memory games with 
him, She can place the child's 
handgn-her face to call his at- 
tention and to help him get the 
feel of speech. 

Mrs. Tracy described her first 
experience in teaching John 
lip reading. She happened to be 
saying Ma-Ma. Ma-Ma, when 
she noticed John looking at her 
fixedly, She repeated the sounds 
and was delighted to see him 
make the same lip movements. 
She managed to convey to him 
later the idea that she was his 
mother. but~ at first only the 
happiness he gave her when he 
said Ma-Ma. Mrs. Tracy stressed 
the necessity of making every 
use of the child's attentive mo- 
ments: 

In_ conclusion, Mrs, Tracy 
mentioned: again the necessity 
of giving the parents encourage- 
ment and making them feel 
they have a Job to do; she beg. 
ged those listening to tell pr 
ents to ‘talk and talk to thelr 
Uttle deaf children; she emph- 
asized, the wisdom of. treating 
the deaf child first as a child, 
then as one handicapped by 
deafness. 


Special Class Teacher, 
Toronto, Ontario, 


RF-OPENING OF SCHQOL 

Pupils returned on January 
4th. after spending Christmas 
vacation in their homes and 
classes were in session on Jan- 
uary 5th, 


‘The Superintendent and Staff 
are grateful for numerous 
Christmas cards and letters re- 
ceived from pupils and parents. 
‘We appreicate also the thought- 
fulness and generosity of so 


many In sending gifts for child- 
ren. : 


SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


The present enrolment of the 
OSD., 1s 334 made up of 168 
boys and 166 girls. In the Oct- 
ober edition of The Canadian 
thirty-eight new pupils were 
Usted. Since then nine more 
new pupils have been admitted, 
Thelr names are: Wilton Dole- 
nuk, Jean Hopkins, Wayne 
Goodchild, Patricia Smith, Pat- 
ricla Black, Ann Todd, Connie 
Clarke, David Harvie and 
Margaret Schneller. 

This 1s a large enrolment but 
the classes are well organized 
and the high standing of the 
schoot {s being maintained, 
Several former teachers, well 
trained in educating deaf child- 
ren are on the staff as supply 
teachers, making it possible to 
have smaller classes that are 
well graded. 


= 
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Christmas Pageant 
Story of First Christmas 
Splendidly Portrayed 
by Pupils of 0.8.D. 

A Nativity play, featuring pu- 
pils and teacherS.of the Ontario 
School for-the Deaf, was pre- 
sented in the OSD. auditorium 
for the benefit of the geheral 
public Tuesday, evening, Dec- 
ember 14th. The cast of the play 
and Christmas entertainment 
was composed of pupils of var- 
fous ages who’are elther partinl- 
ly’ or totally without hearing 
and.who are receiving instruct- 

fon at the 08.D 

The Superintendent of the 

‘School, Mr. W. J. Morrison, 

addressed the capacity au- 
dience, extending a welcome 
and giving a brief explanation 
of some of the features of the 
entertainment. 

‘The program began with a 
chorus by pupils of 3-A Inter- 
mediate class singing “Whistl- 
ing Wind". “Away in the 
Manger" was sung by Joan 
Baker, Mildred Laffrenier, 
Vivian Curtis, Michael Dood, 
and Howard House, accompan- 
ted by Mr, Alec Gordon at the 
plano. The audience was aided 
interpreting the songs through 
slides focused on the auditorium 
wall, Lantern slides depicting 
scenes relating to the pageant 
were interspersed throughout 
the first part of the program. 


Adaptation by Miss Keeler 

‘The adaptation of the Biblical 
stories of the Nativity was done 
by Miss H. Keeler, whose gtforts 
have been instrumental m the 
success of the performance and 
work of the pupils in general. 
Music and dialogue were under 
the capable direction of Mr. 
Gordon. 

‘The play was divided into five 
individual scenes taken from 
highlights of the original story. 
‘The narratv, Flora Clarke, who 
has been totally deaf since she 
was seven years old, read ex- 
planatory Scripture verses 
before each scene. Again the 
pupils" audience was alded b! 
means of the slides. P) 

The first scene “The Annun- 
elation”, showed the Angel of 
Annunciation, (Lula Vorvis), 
visiting Mary, (Barbara Walter). 
‘This scene was in pantomime, 
the narration having explained 
the actions of the characters. 
‘Musical background provided by 
Mrs, Davidson former teacher, 
singing “Ave Maria”. 


Came to Pay Taxes 

Scene II showed the arri 
of Joseph and his wife, Mary at 
Bethlehem, where Joseph had 
come to pay his taxes. Dialogue 
was given between two tax- 
payers and_ the public, as weil 
asbetween Joseph and the inn- 
keeper. Two stalwart Roman 
sentinels stood guard over the 
proceeding, 


Cast for Scene IT. 
Innkeeper, Robert Spiker; 
Publicans,.James Driscoll, Peter 
-Klym; Roman soldiers, Arthur 
Gravelle, Joe Denomme; Tax- 
payers, Charles Denomme, 
James McApline; Joseph, Emer- 
son Leslie; Mary, Barbara 
Waller. 


Directed in Bethlehem 
The third scene illustrated 
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the Shepherds tending their 
flocks when the Herald angel 
and the. Heavenly Host visited 


sthem and directed them to 


Bethlehem where they would 
find the newborn King of the 
Jews. * 


Cast for Scene III: 

Shepherds, Gerald Russell, 
Billy Munroe, Michael Crough, 
Joe Wilson, Fernand Beaulne, 
Raymond Boivin; Young Shep- 
herd, Robert Reid; Herald Angel, 
Dolores Henault; Heavenly Host, 
Vera Cork, Stella Graziano,. 
Ellen Zwarych, Jean McDougall, 
Frances Gregory, Iona Muir, 
Opal Cleland, Gertrude Mc 
Court, Dorothy Holmberg, Anizia 
Samus. é 


Request Knowledge 

In Scene IV, Herod's court was 
shown as the Wise Men paid 
their visit to the monarch re- 
questing knowledge of the new 
king. Herod issues instructions. 
to the three sages to locate the’ 
Infant and bring tidings to him 
that he also may worship the 
Babe. The scene closes with 
Herod plotting evil against the 
Infant Jesus. 


Cast of Scene IV: 

King Herod, Leonard Hep- 
pner; High Priest, Allan Moffat; 
Altar Boy, Billy Hemphill;. 
Scribes, Geolfrey Beacom, 
Eugene Cayer; Roman Guar: 
Joe Denomme, Arthur Gravelle; 
Slave Girls, Margaret Schneller, 
Ruth Massicotte; ‘Wise Men, 
Bruce McCrindle. Ross Willson, 
Peter Solski. 


Grouped Around Babe 
In the fifth and final scene, 
the herald angels, shepherds 
and magi are shown grouped a- 
round the Babe in the manager 
and His parents. As the Three 
Wise Men present their gifts of 
gold, frankincense and myhrr, 
background music was supplied 
by a teachers’ chorus singing 
“We Three Kings” and “Adeste 
Fideles.” At the conclusion of 
the scene a host of winged ang- 
els filed into the hall providing 
@ symbolic conclusion to the 
performance of one of history's 
oldest and most loved tales. 
Cast of scene five: 
Mary—Barbara Waller 
Joseph—Emerson Leslie 
Guardian Angels—Lula Vor- 
vis, Dolores Henault. 
Cherubs—Zennte Stus, Peter 
Grant, Lorna Gilders, Pauline 


‘Tschirhart. 
Shephegds—Raymond Boivin, 
Billy Munroe, Michael Crough, 


Gerald Russell, Joe Wilson, Fer- 
nand Beaulne, Robert Reid. 


Wise Men—Peter Solski, Ross 
Willson, Bruce McCrindle. 

Angels—V. Cork, 8. Graziano, 
E. Zwarych, J. McDougall, F. 
Gregory, I. Muir, O. Clelland, G. 
McCourt, D. Holmberg, A. Sam. 
us, M. McDonald, G. Swain, A. 
Hanna, E. Wilson, G. Goodwin, 
J. Redekopp, D. Parks, M. Gal- 
jant, L. Cayer, A. Allin, J. Laid- 
law, R. Chupik. 

At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, Mr, Morrison spoke briefly 
to the audience on the work of 
the school and staff, and Invited 
them to take refreshmens in the 
home econamics room. 

A performance of such calibre 
Presented by such 2 group of 
pupils, handicapped by lack of 


hearing and speech, lends an 
even more impressive and inspl- 
rational touch to the story of the 

first Christmas 
—The Ontario Intelligencer. 
December 15, 1948. 


Visit To St. Mary’s 
School for the Deaf 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


On December 16 and 17 it 
was my privilege to visit St. 
Mary's School for the Deaf in 
Buffalo, New York. 


St. Mary's School is a large 
residential school for the deaf 
with a registration of 246 pupils. 
It {s a state supported school 
and Is operated under the dir- 
ection of the Sisters of St. Jos- 
eph. 

Sister M. Constantia, Ph. D., 
Principal of the school, welcom- 
ed me at 9.00 o'clock on Thurs- 
day morning and from then un- 
til closing time on Friday after- 
noon there were few leisure 
moments. Visits to typical class- 
es of all grades beginning with 
pre-school three and four year 
olds and proceeding up through 


“the school to the higher grades 


made for two very full days. 


The pre-school classes were 
very interesting and it was re- 
markable how these small tots 
had adjusted to school life. 


Of particular. interest to any 
visitors to St. Mary’s School is 
the work that is being done with 
a deaf-blind boy who has atten- 
ded the school for 7 years, hav- 
ing entered when he was 3 years 
old. His progress has been re- 
markable. F 

Classes in religious instruc- 
ton supplied many ideas some 
of whicn may prove very useful 
an our own program. 

‘Yhe set-up: tor vocational 
tramung aitiers somewnat som 
miany residenual schools sor tae 
aeai, Dt, Mary's scnool 1s for- 
tunate in naving, cise by, a 
compete Vocational scnool tor 
yeusing cnuaren. ‘ney nave 
Leen even more fortunate in De- 
ing apie to make arrangements 
wisn the school authoriues and 
start or Burgard schoot to have 
ine cider boys taught Voca- 
Uonal supjects as a class alter 
tne regutar school hours . ‘shey 
lake ¢ in machine Snop 
ractisé and Auto Mechanics 
every day from 3.30 to 5.30 in 
the afternoon. some boys take 
Commercal Art at the Technic- 
al High School. Pupils under 15 
years of age take a more or less 
exploratory course in St. Mary's 
school itself. This course in- 
cludes Printing, Woodworking 
and the Metal Trades. Girls take 
Sewing, Dressmaking, Craft 
Work, Commercial, Power 
Machine Operation and Home 
Economics. 

+The boys and girls of our 
school will be interested to learn 
that basketball is one of the 
chief sports at St. Mary's 
School. Their teams, both boys 
and girls, have been successful 
in competition with teams from 
the secondary schools of the 
city. Most of these schools have 
a registration of a thousand or 
more pupils. 

My visit to St. Mary's School 
for the Deaf was pleasant in- 
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deed and most interesting and 
helpful. All the teachers were 
very gracious and we hope that 
some of them may find it pos- 
aible to visit our school here in 
Belleville. sometime in the fu- 
ture. —F. P.C. 


—— or 


Mr.Atkinson’s Success 


Mr, "James Atkinson of Brock- 
ville, deaf from birth and educ- 
ated in Clarke School, Northa- 
mpton, Massachusetts and the 
Collegiate Institute, Brockville, 
Ontario completed the work of 
the Upper School, Grade 13, in 
June. He .wrote the departmen- 
tal examination papers, prepar- 
ed and marked under the super- 
vision of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education and was suc- 
cessfull in passing on all nine 
papers written. In the Brockville 
Collegiate fifty-four students 
passed on one or more papers 
and James was one of five 
students who passed on nine 
papers, He obtained the follow- 
ing standing; English com- 
position C, English Literature C. 
history 1, algebra C. geometry 
111, trigonometry C, physics C. 
Latin authors 111, and Latin 
composition 111. : 


1—first class honours —75% 
to 100% ny 


11—second class honours 
66% to 14% 


1ll—third class honours 
0% to 65% 


—credit— 50% to 59% 


‘The great significance of Mr. 
Atkinsons success is that, as 
these papers were marked at the 
Department of Education, 
Toronto, by examiners who did 
not know the {dentity of the 
candidates, his achievement 
was in competition with the 
best hearing students in the 
Province of Ontario who were 


13. 


Mr. Atkinson began his edu- 
cation when he was 3'2 years of 
age with Miss Catherine Ford 
and his mother as instructors 
and when old enough he enter- 
ed Clarke School where he con- 
tinued until graduation. He was 
then admitted to the Collegiate 
Institute. Brockville, Ontario. 
where he pursued his studies 
with hearing boys and girls, as 
a secondary school student, All 
instruction during his school 
life was by oral communication 
and his success was due to good 
teaching, a mother who en- 
couraged and helped him and to 
the possession of a brilliant 
mind, plus application to his 
studies. 


Mr. Atkinson was not only 
born without hearing but was 
and is totally deaf. He has 
entered Queen's University 
Kingston, where he ‘will proceed 
to a university degree. 

——-—— 


It was a Swede girl who, when 
the winter was. coldest and the 
furnace was not working right. 
was admonished by her mistress 
to take an iron to bed with her 
to warm it. In the morning the 
kind woman asked Lena how it 
worked. “Pretty gude.” she said. 
“ah had it almost warm by 
morning.” —Le Couteulx Leader 


completing the work of Grade 


a 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
required to keep the land areas 
green and growing, as well as 
the Atlantic and Mediceranean 
Ocean from going dry. All clas- 


ses have shown a lively interest . 


not only in. the construction of 
the map but in the maintenance 
of it as well. ‘ 

Class’ 3A made name-cards 
for each country shown, and 
affixed each in its proper posit- 
fon, Perlodically “these are re- 
moved and .then replaced as 
part of a drilt lesson. 

(The routes taken by early 
explorers are easily showh 
through use or this map, and 


. the children turn to it as a re- 


ference when working from 
their notes, Early Indian life in 
North America was at one time 
represented by wigwams. of 
twigs and chamots along with 
Indian models placed upon the 
green moss. However, times and 
climates change and the Ind- 
fans have given way to the 
coming of the Eskimos, 


Our King,and Quegn 

Our kings’” name is King 
Geotge He is King George VI. 
Our queen's, name 1s Queen 
Elizabeth. The king and queen 
have two daughters, They are 
Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Mi ret Rose. Princess Eliza- 
beth! has a baby boy. He is-a 
little Prince. He will be our king 
someday. 

Our’ king and queen live in 
the cit of London. The, city of 
London is im-the country of 
‘England. The king and queen 
wear a crown on thelr heads. 
‘The crown has many diamonds. 
rubles and pearls. 

The king and queen live in a 
palace. It is called Buckingham 
Palace, It is in the centre of 
London, —Betty Tuson, 3A Int. 


Supplementary Reading 
(by MISS M. I. CASS) 

In the classroom where Read- 
ing is taught to: Intermediate 
pupils besides texts in daily use 
we have three hundred titles, 
mere or less, for borrowing. 
Class periods seldom being more 
than a half hour long there's 
little time for extra reading to 
‘satisfy personal interest or 
needs, F 

But Friday 1s Library Day. At 
8.30 ninety children pass round 
the long table leaving their 
books with the iibrary cards in 
class groups on the table. Vol- 
unteers from the first class per- 
tod remove tHe cards, examining 
the beoks for wear and tear. 
They replace the books on the 
shelves and leave the cards on 
the teacher's desk. 

Until a general school brary 
1s established our books are not 
card-cataloged nor do we file 
the Yellow card. On choosing a 
book the: pupll charges it in a 
ibrary record book while the 
‘Librarian’ fills in date due and 
title borrowed on his white card. 

At first no restriction of any 
kind Is put on the choice of any 
book a pupil wishes to borrow. 
‘Many of the books are unattrac- 
tive as to cover, content and il- 
lustration. But there are also 
many new and interesting ones. 
All of the books are fairly-mon- 
otonous as to shape and size. 


. They still 
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‘Some variety is achieved in ar- 
rangement.-and display. With 


measured one cup of blueberries, 
and I put them on the dough. 


this free and unadvised choice’ Then I sprinkled about one-half 


a child sometimes chooses a 
book beyond his ability to read. 
Nothing is sald except on occas- 
ton to ask why he likes the book. 
Perhaps some picture in it-cap- 
tured his fancy, reminded him 
of home or of some. experience 
past or wished fér. Possibly the 
strongly hued cover, the title, 
the colourful illustrations or ev- 
en the fact that someone else 
has chosen the title is the dec- 
iding factor. Whatever it is, that 
ig the book he wants. The idea 
is that he shall like books and 
get the habit of opening them. 
As time goes om he will open 
them to more purpose. 

During the latter part of the 
norestrietion period, the higher 
grades begin to look askance at 
pupils of a lower grade carrying 
away the same titles as they. 
Before this attitude becomes ep- 
Idemic we separate the books, 
easy from difficult, and after 
that, grades 4 and 5 have some 
shelves of books for their own. 

choose any. other 
book. And able readers of lower 
grades have access to their 
books. This separation of books 
hasthe effect of stepping up the 
interest of the higher grades 
and ‘alding an easier choosing 
with more satisfaction to lower 
grade pupils. 

Books may be kept one week, 
are due on the Friday following 
but may be renewed for a second 
week. As a rule the books are re- 
turned promptly and in good 
condition. Considering that a 
book’ will protably have a dozen 
ar more resting places before it 
can be returned few books have 
been Jost or destroyed. 

Despite the fact that each 
pupil has 2 dictionary in his 
seat, the Thorndyke Junior’ was 
borrowed ninety five times. Just. 
as popular was The National 
Geographic magazine. Runners- 
up‘for the title Book of the Year 

Wide Wings, Down Our 

Good Stories, Land of 
m, Keeping Fit for. Fun, 
Awake and Away, Homes for All 
and Down the River Road. 

With no illustrations 57 books 
had appeal for the more profi- 
clent readers. Catalogues, maps 
and magazes 162; Bible Stor- 
jes 138; Other History Stories 
140; Health 121: Geography 95; 
Verse and Song Books 78; Na- 
ture 43. Altogether 2372 books 
were borrowed during the school 
year 1947-1948. 
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How I made a Blueberry Roll 

One summer afternoon I got, 
from the basement, a basket of 
blueberries which we picked at 
the camp. Then, I made some 
dough. At first I measured the 
flour. baking powder and salt, 
and sifted them through a sieve. 

‘Then I measured the shorten- 

ing and mixed it with the other 

ingredients. When I finished 
making the dough, I rolled it 
with a rolling pin, into a piece 
one-fourth or one-half an inch 
thick and ten inches square. I 


a cup of sugar over the berries. 
After that I made the dough 
into a roll and I put it into a 
greased tin. 

~ Before I made the dough, I 
heated the oven to about 375 
degrees. The roll baked for one- 


half an hour. I heat some whip- ~ 


ping cream with an egg-beater 
and I put in a little sugar to 
sweeten it. = 
When I took the blueberry 
roll out of the oven, it looked 
golden brown. 
Dorothy Holmberg, G.C. 


How I made a Lemon Pie 

‘One summer day, I went to 
che store near my home and 
bought six lemons, a package 
of sugar, cornstarch and other 
things.. 


‘After that, around 2 p.m, I” 


got a rolling pin, a bowl, two 
tablespoons, a Knife and a ple 
Plate. I sifted some flour, salt, 
and baking powder. I mixed it 
with shortening and wet it with 
water to make soft rich pastry. 
I rolled it out with the rolling- 
pin, put it on the ple plate, and 
put it In the oven for 5 or 10 
minutes. Then I mixed the Juice 
of one lemon, two-thirds cup 
sugar, a pinch of salt, 2 heaping 
teaspoons of cornstarch, two egg 
yolks, and 12 cups of water. I 


put the mixture into the double - 


boiler and stirred it ‘until it 
thickened. I beat the two egg 
whites with a little sugar. I 
-poured the filling into the crust, 
put the icing on it and put it in- 
to the oven for 10 or 15 minutes 
to brown it. 

I am fond of making lemon 
ple. I thanked my mother for 
teaching me how to do it. 

—~A. Samus G. C. 


New Year's Day at Home 

On December 31, at midnight, 
my, uncle Tony and his son, 
‘Tony Jr. came over to my place. 
He gave my mother a twenty- 
five pound turkey. She was very 
surprised to get it, My father, 
two brothers, Steve and Charles, 
and uncle Tony played cards. I 
talked with my mother and 
three sisters about everything. 
My mother gave us’ soft drinks 
and Christmas cake. We had an 
enjoyable time and we went to 
bed/at 3.30- o'clock. 

New Year's morning we 
woke up at 9.00 o'clock and-got 
ready for breakfast. All my 
family went to church at 10.00 
o'clock. My friends, Blanche and 
Bert, Styles, came from Smith 
Falls. We were very glad to see 
them again. At 12.30 o'clock, we 
had a good dinner, of turkey, 
fdressing, mashed potatoes 
green peas, carrots, cranberries, 
olives, plekles, cheese with 
celery, crackers with cheese, and 
cake. We drank ginger ale. We 
enjoyed bur dinner very much. 
After dinner, IT talked with 
Blanche about myself. Bert and 
Steve played a hockey game 
while Blanche, Jean and I 
watched them. Steve won the 
game. Then, we played cards 
from:3.45 to 6.30. We had sand- 
wiches for supper because we 
were not hungry. In the evening, 
‘we went to the Century Theatre 
to see Betty Grable in “When 
My Baby Smiles at Mex’ It was 

- 


a very good show. We walked 
back to our house, My mother 
gave us drinks, We went to bed 
at 1.30.9'lock. 

Sunda) morning, we went to 
church, We had a good dinner 
again. We-had chicken, dress- 
Ing, mashed potatoes, pork, 
green peas, black olives, pickles, 
and drank soft drinks. 

At 230 o'clock, my friends, 
Jean Goodwin nnd Mary Ferg- 
suson came over to my sister-in- 
law's place and they stayed with 
us for supper. They talked abqut 
their Christmas holidays. They 
said they had(enjoyed their 
holidays. Jean Qoadwin talked 
about her trip to Vancouver, 
B.C. last October’ She was there 
for two~months. They went 
home at 1145 o'clock. We 
enjoyed visiting with them all 
day. —Stella Graziano, 3A. 


How I Made A Coat 
First of all, to make a coat. 
I bought five yards of wool. 
material, Atty-six inches wide, 
four buttons, shoulder pads, two 
kinds of lining and a pattern. 
One kind of material was rayon 
satin for the outside lining, The 
other one was flannelette which 
goes between the outside lining 
and the coat material to make 
me warm. There was another 
lining of wool’ jersey, which 
came to the waist and to the 
elbows. Bewk PS 

I spread out the coat material 
on the table. I took the paper 
pattern out of the . pattern 
Pocket and laid the pleces on 
the materical. Miss Ketcheson 
and I moved the pattern around 
to fit it on the straight of the 
coat material. I then pinned 
them so that the paper pattern 
would not slip when I cut. I cut 
out the coat msterial. I spread 
out the rayon and. flannetette 


. Unings, and cut them out the 


same as I did the coat material. 
I basted the side seams, back 
seams, and a V-shaped yoke. 
After trying. on the coat to see 
if 1 fit me, I stitehed the seams 
on the sewing machine. I basted 
the ccllar together und ‘sutched 
it on the machine: } basted the 
underarm seams of the sleeves 
and stitched them on the sew- 
ing machine. Each seam was 
pressed after It was stitched. I 
then fasted the sleeves on the 
coat armholes and stitched 
them on the machine. I did the 
same with the linings except the 


armholes, I hemmed the coat, © 


the sleeves and linings. I put the 
pads inside the coat and then 
I stitched, by hand, the linings 
into the coat. I then stitehed the 
armholes by hand. Next, I stit- 
ched, by hand, the linings into 
the coat sleeves. Then 1 made 
the buttonholes and I sewed the 
buttons on. I pressed the coat 
carefully. And there, the cont 
was done, fi 


—Dolores Henault, Grade 9, 


WINS ART PRIZE 

The University Women's Club 
of Belleville held its annuai Art 
Exhibition in November. One 
section was for Public School 
Art. 

The poster, which Leonard 
Heppner had’ painted for the 
Fireman's Contest was entered. 
It was awarded First Prize, 

Congratulations to- Leonard 
whose hobby is drawing, 


ze 


" battle with the plows. Nei: 


KESHING, THE HIGERAY,, 


2 toa!t (OREN 


blocked highwayr, minor-victor- 
ies won'by thestorm'in tts loat 


take over the operition\of the’ 


“plows: for the mopping “tp pro“ 


“cess: that’ coritinues throughout 


the day, Highways blocked are 
opened up, on ‘others the snow. 
banks are pushed farther back. 
Ant’ by noon over. the radio 


‘comes the reasduring ‘news: 


» Overcome: by'the modern mech 


: “The ‘Department ‘of Bighways 


reports all. highways: ‘open:to 
tratfict. ; 

For five: months ‘ofthe year, 
from ‘November to April, this 
story $s apt to bo re-enacted at 


+ any: time, Not only blizzards bit 


lesser snowstorms, sleet and rain 
followed’ by a drop in tempera- 
ture!’ each and’ every one of 


these conditions iy encountered 


many times throughout the win- 
ter season. Each presents its 
‘own peculiar ‘difficulties;: each 
for-a time delays and: interrupts 
traffic, ‘but ‘all are overcome. 


anized equipment of the Depart- 
ment of Highways, ‘a ‘far cry 


from the days‘ of the horse-. 


drawn’ plows ‘totally unsuitable 
to present day conditions, Sum- 


mer and winter, in fair weather. 


and foul, over:the network of 
Ontario's King's Highways, traf- 
sfc ‘goes through with a:-mint. 
mum of delay. abt ie a 


~Ofticial Weekly Road: 


he Bulletin ‘of Ontario. 


“ Oliver’ Wendell’ Holmes” was jig 


small In” stdture."One ‘day he 
‘was preseht at a meeting Which 
happened “to be“atténded “by a 
‘minibér of rather tall meh, thus 
making his dininutive sizt ra- 
“ther. congpleious In contrast. «. 
| An’ ‘aequatntarice ‘waggishly. 
Kemarked. “Well, Doctor, Hol- 
‘mes, I, should think you would 
feel rather small among these 
big fellows.” ‘ 

The genial hut modest man 
replied, “I do.” But his Irres 
tible wit moved him tp add, “I 
teel like a dime among alot of 
pennies.” —Wall Street, Journal. 
: —+—— 

TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Aecaunt of Dr. Dunlop's Address 

“Ori April 2, the regutar meet- 
uig of the Teachers’ Association 
was held in'the Assembly Room. 
‘The meeting opened with ‘the 
singing of the Natlonal Anthem. 
“MY. Aleé Gordon favoured us 
with a plano solo. 7 
“ Mr. W. 3. Morrison introduced 
the guest speaker Miss Florence 
Dunlop .M. A. Ph. D. Psychol 
ogigt, Public School, Ottawa, Dr. 
Dunlop's topic. “Helping Our 
Children ‘Grow Up” was very 
interesting to, the Association 
members! The following para- 
gtaphs are taken from Dr, 
Dunlop's address. 

“A deaf child must have 
balanced physclal growth. Skills 
-should not be neglected with the 
deaf child. We, as. teachers must 
help our children to evaluate 
what they see, hear and read. 

They should Enow where to 
locate information -and data. 
We are always In the process 
of growing-up and in doing a0 
we try to control such things 
as fear, anger, love and sym- 
pathy. 


crews: 


Tiss 
+..Children ‘have. rewbiqnal, 


“(Continued from: Page 2) «" 1 8eala,4s, caution, fear. the 


(speaker was. Mr. E:B, Lally, 


rea yo. deargs Fear:at one:.end.ef the(.Managing Director of. the Nat- 
:4onal -Soolety, of ‘the Deaf and 


other end of,.tho.aeale 1s.panic,: the Hard-of Hearing. Mr. L. H. 


«Anger atone 
‘Apt 


is -Sputile ad (Eee vents as! front 
allowing Pedpie fe rim--npon its. 
‘Anger HO) er'end Ss Tag 


We, ast4Hthots, rhést’ help our 
children to grow’rroni this stage’ 
down to:ithere they have spunic. 
- While““éachers ‘require ‘to, 
show" sympathy sind ‘love; tbo 
much of efther prevents’ a child 

y dente. 


cally by, training.them to.hand- 
le money. "They Will.make, mis- 
takes but we can help them to 
handle: it -wisely..Money is not 
everything. -Pérsonal influenée, 


in ithe. home. and. school are, 


more. important, Healthy hap- 
piness, 
-others -are. the most important 
“things In life. - 2. 04! 
Many people only: partlally 
.grow’up morally. Children will 
Heamn. to’ reason’-why-a thihg.ts 
right or wrong. All these char 
acteristics ‘are more’ admirable, 
more mecessary in ‘handleapped- 


people."They must have 2 ‘little , 


“more: than the ‘notmal: person. 

‘We, as tedchers'can help'them 

grow up spiritually’ by teach- 
ing them that there tsa God 
whoni they can’ turn when all 
else fails.) * an 

Ac iriterest rise: 
child, ‘the result’ Js‘ posjtlye but 
it 'the' chifd is hot ntefested, the 
Fesult Is regative arid then he 
tends to see falture. ' ' . 
*'Everyorle knows the nieahing 
of failure: The basié’ reactions 


to ‘failure are aggressiveness, , 


withdrawal; compensation, de- 
feat and" tension. If we.’ ns tea: 
che 
thed wé can help to bring. the 
child back ts northal. Perhaps 
there is a heed fot affeétior. All 
bf us feel secure if we, are.liked. 


Every child must have a sense: 


of Belonging. We, as teachers 
should give children an oppor- 
tunity “to ‘contribute, to . the 


group. In this way. tliey wil! feel « 


that they belong there. ° | * 
* Children’ must have’ a, sense 


of wotth. Boys like to feel phy* 


sically strong while girls'like to 
be attraétive. If they have a 
sense of personhl worth’ in one 
of the social, economic, moral or 
spiritual flelds, they are strong 
in that particular fietd but they 
are lop-sided persons, Our, aim 
‘as' teachers {s to help the child- 


ren grow strong in, all these. 


fields," ten they are well- 
rounded persons ‘ 
Miss Ford expressed. the 
thanks of the. Association to Dr. 
Dunlop for her’ excellent add- 
Tess. Miss. Maloney thanked: Dr. 
Dunlop for coming to. speak to 
the Association. . Paar 
.. Everyone enjoyed -the -social 
hour which followed. Tea -was 
served by the Social Gommittee. 
On. Friday,’ May 14, the Tea- 
cher's Association’ met in the 
Assembly-Room. The guest 


5. BY, ¢. D. O'CONNOR, L.HLD. 


ind a desire to serve, 


“withtq, the: 


seek the cause of failure” 


Ag'of thedscnte “Parker, Placement Officer of the 
ie 


-Boclety ad/Dr: G. A. Fee, otolo- 
gists :gave--nteresting. accounts 
f thelxivwork! “A detailed ac- 
count. of this,meeting will be 
-published'4rra Jater issue of the 
Canadian, «:! 

He tag: ne 

‘HOW ‘OUR SCHOOLS CAN - 
“SOLVE SOME OF TODAY'S 
+a" 7" “PROBLEMS 


. The, American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the. Deaf, founded: in 18¢0 by 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
throughout, the years since its 
establishment has consistently 
| gnd ceaselessly championed the 
" philgsophy that a deaf child will 
he @ much more effective and 
happy, citizen if he is able to 
interpret. and use in every way 
‘the, language of, the country in 
‘which he lives. This includes 
nis ability to speak the lang- 
‘unge, to. read written or printed 
language, to interpret through 
Upreading the spoken language 
of others, and. to, whatever 
degree , his hearing will permit, 
to understand this oral language 
through his, ear, In. all our 
‘program , meétings these four 
language mediums have been 
given greatest prominence. In 
our official, nuolication, the 
Volta Review, have been pre- 
‘sented current information, op- 
{nfons and suggestions touching 
upon ‘these. The Volta Bureau, 
which !s'under the’ direction of 


tO the Association, and Is the nat- 


fonal centre for the dissemina- 
tlor’’ of Information pertaining 
to the deaf and deafness, and 
which was established by Dr. 
Bell in 1887, has served as the 
most important medium in the 
+ country for implementing this 
philosophy. 

This: intensive effort to give 
the deat, child the language 
skills of his country has come 
to be known as the Oral 
Method: ‘What a “strange mis- 
nomer that 18! °I suppose, how- 
ever, that the reason this con- 
“notation has developed is that 
tHe most complex, yet the most 
eagerly desired, of these skills 
fs that of speech. Where, then, 
a6 ‘we stand today in this 
matter ‘of spgech for the deat? 
Is ‘it satisfactory? Can we as 
edicators of the deaf do a bet- 
ter job than we have been 
doing? What more can the As- 
soélation and all who are 
interested in the education of 
thie deaf and thelr effective 
adjustment to Ilfe do to ratse 
our levels of achievement 
higher? ; 

x ean think of no more dis- 
cournging task than that of 
teaching “the deaf. to speak. 
Perhaps this is because we are 
all tn: greater or less degree 
perfectionists. The more expert 
the teacher, the greater the 


degree of dissatisfaction’ with: 


the results. Speech is such 


vastly important’ social skill 
“that deviations from the norm- 
al are very disturbing. Certainly 
It is true that, because of the 
severe handicap nature has im- 
Posed, the best speech we can 
secure fromthe deaf cannot be 
completely normal. But it can be 
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joroughly understandable and 
eminently satisfactory. This had 
been demonstrated over and 
over. Not all deaf children of 
course can be taught to speak 
equally well. The vast miajority, 
perhaps 50%, may fall in the 
group whose: speech could be 
termed only fair to good. 
Another 20% may fall in the 
group whose speech may be 
jealled good to excellent, and 
Possibly 30% whose speech may 
be labeled as poor to very poor. 
I have not listed any as being 


' completely devoid of any speech, 


for I am convinced that every 
deaf child’ can learn to speak 
at least to some‘ degree, Is our 
speech score satisfactory? I 
would say it definitely is not. 
But I must add emphatically 
that to subscribe wholeheart- 
edly to a philosophy which 
enables us to produce this top 
20% in the excellent group, 
with another potential 30% in 
the very good group whose 
speech is eminently effective, 
makes our speech zeal not only 
worth while but a “must” tn 
the scheme of things, 


Certainly this 50% of high 
achievement in the program of 
a school for the deaf cannot be 
reached by what might be call- 
ed a lackadaisical approach to 
the’ teaching of speech; it has 
to be quite a solid approach to 
get high results. And when I 
Say high results (and co-workers 
may disagree with: me in some 
respects) I am speaking of 
raising the general level of a 
school for the deat to a point 
where approximately 50% of 
the children may talk eminently 
satisfactorily. 


What Can Be Done? 

What can we as Individuals 
do to raise the level of speech 
achievement in the deaf? 

‘The development of speech 
ability In deaf children ts a co- 
operative activity that extends 
from infancy to graduation, The 
parents play a very important 
part in this, for the speech 
stimulation that ts given In the 
home may be the deciding 
factor in determining whether 
a deaf child falis in the group 
achieving outstandingly, moder- 
ately, or poorly. The author- 
{tative and final responsibility, 
however must rest with the 
school, for the greater part of 
the deaf child’s time from first 
admission to graduation fs spent 
in that atmosphere. 


The First Influence 

The classroom teacher, of 
course, is the immediate in- 
fluence that will determine the 
degree of successtul speech al 
tainment. My idea of a good 
speech teacher of the deaf 
is one who teaches speech dur- 
ing every period of the day. 

“How can this be done?” 

“How can we find time to 
teach other things but speech?” 


Tt can be done. I have seen & 
number of teachers who teach 
in this manner and believe me, 
it is an inspiration to watch 
them. It matters not whether 
the subject at hand may be ar- 
ithmetic, social studies, or Uter- 
ature, the effective wse of 
speech 1s stressed throughout. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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‘THE ‘NATIONAL SOCIETY 


in placing 

hearing in "5 

tg make the following observa: 
i 


agsf: ard. the, hard of hearing 
céfppare favourably with non- 
handicapped workers. We do re- 
cornjze that deafness limits the 
worker to the greatest extent in 


Job vérsatjlity. 


, Co-operation 

‘No matter'in what field ser- 
vice ts needed, the, solition of 
the problem ‘is hota one-agency 
Job; pot even in the restricted 
“ tidla ‘of job: adjustment. Exper. 
fence, has been that there must 
be'co-operation between parents, 


public * health 

lans, employers, 
zations? special service organi- 
rations. ‘and ‘employment ‘ser- 


J ‘ices! Thete is no:typical case. 


4 


One man wants only 2 chance 
to kell himself; another must be 
sold to artemployer and 
fufly followed-up. One’ man 
well adjusted and needs only 
someofie to open the door 
full his need; another needs 
time for‘adjustment to his con- 
dition, ahd may require the co- 
operation ’ot'one or more 
agemolés-betore he is ready for 
or ran be recommended for 6 
Job.” Y . 
Some idea of the importance 
and diversity of the services 
rendered by The National So- 
clety: can “be gained by @ 
verisal “of the ‘statistics issued 
“py the Managing Director in his 
most recent report. Only part of 
these are quoted. the statistics 
fonithe year 1948: . 
REGISTRATIONS 
Deaf 2 
Mard of Hearing 
Totals from Inception 


1159 


Deat 674 

Hard of Hearing 3498 
PLACEMENTS 

Deaf 97 


Hard of Hearing 83 
‘Totals from Inception 

Deat 962° 
Hard of Hearing ~~ ATS 
Medical Consultations 288 
Total‘ from Inception 1466 
Chiltren“Testea 

for Hea: 104 


‘Total: from Inception 


HOW OUR SCHOOLS CAN 

SOLVE SOME’ OF TODAY'S 

+ PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 7) 

.The"good teacher of speech in- 
stills in ‘her dear pupils a very 
real" interest in speech, weaving 
corrective activities in skillfully 
as needed: while maintaining 
constantly: the real purpose of 
speech,’ namely, the transfer of ' 
ideas. This philosophy of speech 
teaching can be applled to-deaf 
children of any age. and if be- 
gun in the nursery school, -will 


goa long way toward assuring 
continued interest on the part 
of th? pupils throughout their 

strongly believe 
speech to the deat 
ve than qua- 


skill as a means of satistyin 
wants or getting imformation. 


ie 
‘The\Most Important 
Influence 
‘The most important indiv- 


{dual of all in the speech pro- 
gram, however, is without ques- 


tion the head ot the school. 
Upon him must rest inevitably 
the responsibility for the entire 


or retrogress. 

How can he determine which 
curricular activities should be 
strenghtened and expanded to 
place his school in the position 
of meeting the challenge of life 
today? Perhaps it would help 
him to consider the answers to 
the following questions: 

“What is the paramount hope 
of every parent of a deaf child 
when he first enrolls ,his child 
in a school for the deaf?” 


“That he may learn to speak 
and read the lips effectively.” 


It is true that the parent also 
wants his child to learn to read 
and write, to get a good general 
education, and to receive voca- 
tional ‘training in preparation 
for a job; but most eagerly 
destred of all is that his child 
may learn to speak and under- 
stand spoken English. The 
school head should pause and 
think seriously of this fact for 
a moment, for should not the 
parents’ wishes be given due 
and adequate consideration? I 
think they are entitled to this, 


. for after all, the schools belong 


to the people. 

A second question 
needs answering 1s: 

“Why are resident schools for 
the deaf particularly under 
‘more or less continuous attack 
from different quarters?” 

‘The answer to this question is 
multiple. One reason is the un- 
willingness of many people to 
subscrible to an educational 
program: that removes children 
frqm their homes for extended 
periods of time, even though 
they may concede that because 
of distance and other factors 
some deaf children may have to 
attend 9 resident school. An- 
other basis of criticlsm is the 
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which 


for truly the best results “Oh, 
achieved 


program offered. Again the op- 
position centers around limited 
opportunities for learning 
speech and 

many times have 
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speak 
guage of their country. How 

parents show off the 
and Upreading abilities 
of their deaf children! What do 
swe school heads demonstrate to 
visitors with greatest pride? 
Speech and lipreading. What do 
uninitiated visitors find most a- 
mazing in a school for the deaf? 
‘The miracle of speech and Up- 
reading. 


Mauch Misinformation - 
Abroad 

In this connection, there is 8 
great deal of misinformation to- 
day about how deaf children 
should be educated, I think per- 
haps there are more “experts” 
in the field of educating the 
deaf than in any other field. I 
have attended s good number of 
and there 


ren, put them in a public school 
give them rather nebulous 


‘will learn to talk all right 

I had occasion recently to 
challenge the implication in 
this. question. “Well after all, 
what do you teachers of the deaf 
know about teaching the deaf?” 

‘That question, implying crit!- 
cism of the entire educational 
program, is typical of the cas- 
ual, superficial observation of 
the so-called ineffective speech 
of the deaf on which condem- 
nation is often based. Whether 
we are oralists or manualists. we 
know that the one thing that 
stands out in the mind of the 
person who has not really dealt 
with the problem of educating 
deaf children 1s the idea that 
these children are abnormal be- 
cause they cannot talk, or can- 
not talk well. 

I suggeted that the question- 

ers get Into the problem and get 
their fee} wet, and find out what 
a teacher of the deaf has to do 
when she is confronted with 12 
children with 1Q's ranging from 
60 to 150, and is expected to 
teach them. to speak. It would 
take very. little experience of 
this kind to.convince such cri- 
ties that teaching speech to & 
child who has never heard is the 
most difficult educational task 
in existence. 
* Seriously, however, there is an 
app lack of information a- 
‘bout the education of the deaf, 
If you don't believe me, go out 
to some of the meetings of or- 
ganizations which have recently 
adopted the deaf as objects of 
their interest. In many of them 
there is considerable feeling 
that deaf children can be better 
educated elsewhere than in the 
schools for the deaf. 


\ 


a 


of tnatruetions, and they ploy 
st! 


: it could easily follow 
Testis shoo 1 for the deaf might 
Yegarded as unnecessary. If 

the resident school for the deaf 
Js eliminated, the deaf will suf- 
fer. The immediate question is, 
how can we improve these 
schools? That is why I am talk- 
_ing especially’ to the superinten- 
dents in.the ight of the ques- 


skill tons asked above, asking 
'@ to examine their consciences 


and their administrative and 
curricular set-up. 


A Logical Course 

Simple \ administrative logic 
should tell) the head of a school 
that’ expanding and strength- 
ening. the curricular provisions 
for the development and use of 
and Ipreading in his 

school will do more than any- 
thing else to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the realizations of 
parents’ fondest hopes; to nul- 


and to place his school in a pos- 
ition to be referred to as a pro- 
gressive school and one highly 
sought by parents and public of- 
ficlils as.an effective education- 
al medium for deaf children. 


He must, however, go right 
h. Too 


ed of 
should indicate by his public at- 
titude toward speech that he be- 


» Meves in it for deaf chidren, He 


must and should make it clear 
to his teachers and other em- 

ees that speech and lipread- 
Ing should be used as much a5 
possible both in and out of the 
Classroom. Most important of 
all, he should, through various 
means, instill in both his staff 
and his pupils a feeling of great 
pride in the. achievement of 
deaf children being able to learn 
to speak. It is hard work, but 

Uke all things difficult, it is 
more worth while and more ap- 
prectated when success has been 
achieved. 

“And when he gets all through 
with this maxium contribution 
of perspiration and inspiration 
is necessary in a good 

for the deaf, what has 
he? He still has an imperfect 
product, for the speech of the 
deaf ts not perfect, but it still 
remains the most amazing skill 
of all. Part of our Job ts so to set 
up our curriculm as to provide 
the maximum speech posstbill- 
ties and then to tell the world 
about this miracle in every 
possible manner, 

‘The American Association to 

Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf supports the philo- 
sophy that every deaf child 
should be given a chance to 
learn to speak and read the lips. 
As an organization represent- 
ing thousands who firmly be- 
lleve in this, {t does not say that 
every deaf child can learn to 
speak well and to read the lips 
expertly, but it does contend 
that every deaf child should 
have this chance. A real chance 
can be provided only if the phil- 
osophy of the school provides a 
continous oral atmosphere at 
least throughout the school day. 
May the day soon arrive when 
that opportunity will be provid- 
edt —The Volta Review. 
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Lipreading in Present 
Day Education 
.. SUMMER MEETING 
DETROIT, JUNE 24, 1948 

American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. 

‘The session on Lipreading was 
called to order at 10 AM. by 
Mr, W. J, Morrison, Superinten- 
dent of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf. / 

Mr, Morrison: Ladies and Gent- 
lemen, in presiding over this 
discussion of lpreading, I am 
going to say very little. Miss 
Mary Numbers, of the Clarke 
School, and’a panel whom she 
has selected, wil: speak to you. 
1 would lke to say, however, 
that our own school owes much 
to Clarke School, Miss Ford, who 
was on the platform yesterday, 
recelved most of her training 


there, and I believe has known: 


Miss Numbers fpr many years. 
Tam sure there are few, if any 
better fitted to speak on the 
subject of lipreading than Miss 
Numbers. 

y regret that Grace Harrls 
Lasaman is not here, became 
as Miss Harris she started on 
our staff and recelved her early 
training under Miss Ford. I had 
a letter from her saying she 
could not be here because the 
Tracy Clinic was carrying on 
a summer school I believe that 
a Clarke School teacher 1s going 
to read the paper prepared by 
Mrs, Lassman. She will be in- 
troduced by Miss Numbers, 
Miss Numbers: We greatly re- 
gret Mrs. Lassman's inability to 
be with us. Her paper will be 
read by Miss Margaret Kenuedy. 
of. the Clarke.’ Schoo}. /Miss 
Kennedy. 


Lipreading in the Nursery 
School 
by GRACE HARRIS LASSMAN 

‘This paper includes the gene- 
ral approach to the young deat 
child as regards lipreading, a 
general outline of what the 
child at the three age-levels (3. 
4 and 5 Years) has accomplished 
in the lipreading area, and a 
brief summary of the Upread- 
ing accomplishments of a child 
who has had three years of 
Nursery School tratning, who 

“would be considered average a- 
mong the group: and included 

‘ In this summary, a few signif- 
cant factors, drawn from the 
ease history of the child. The 
philosophy and {deas presented 
are those incorporated In the 
program of John Tracy Clinic 
Nursery School. ; 

John Tracy Clinic ‘functions 
on the premise that everything 
the child does, how well he does 
it, his attitudes, hts ability to co- 
operate, his desire to understand 
to relate. to apply and interpret, 
came in to see one of the office 
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are ail reflections of the total 
personality of the child. On 
the basis of thts conviction, 
the Nursery School aims at 
reaching the child through the 
parent and with the parent - - - 
the most important teacher In 
the child's iife, for ‘good or 
otherwise. And of all education- 
al procedures which the parent 
is capable of managing most ef- 
ficiently, the first in order is, 
the understanding of language 
through lipreading. 

‘The teacher's task is one of 
guiding the parent, not pnly in 
direct lipreading procedufes, but 


“in demonstrating the need of 


approaching each child as an in- 
dividual, The parents are requir- 
ed to carry over, into other sit- 
uations, the Hpreading techni- 
ques and ideas presented in 
Nursery Sctiool. They are shown 
how a particular {dea may be ap- 
plied casually and effectively 
In different ways to sult a part- 
Yeular occasion. This helps in 
eliminating the Idea that the 
home has to be.turned into a 
schoolroom in the technical 
sense or that the pienic in the 
park must have all the ‘joy 
token out of It hy transforming 
every incident into a formal 
event for the sake of Mpreading. 


. Parents and teachers at the 


“Clinic, have proved to them- 


selves that tension, formality, 
compulsion, exploitation of the 
child In the attempt to demon- 
strate teaching ability. are fatal 
to the development of lipread- 
ing in the very young child. 


Lipreading should be a broad . 


and applicable skill not a nar- 
row one confined to one situa- 
tion where the child feels he 
must conform. They have found 
that the child learns to Hpread 
most readily in the environment 
were ‘he feels most secure and 
relaxed—and he should find 


that In his own home with his’ 


family. 

The Nursery School promotes 
permissivness to the greatest 
possible. degree. ior example, if 
a child prefers to participate in 
in the sandbox, there is no valid 
in the sanbox, there 1s on valid 
reason why he must go indoors 
and sit on a chair, Teachers and 
parents, when they feel secure 
enough within themselves to 
admit it. have found that the 
Uttle child is frequently wiser 
than they. By studying the in- 
dividual child and being gulded 
by his interests, we ‘have dis- 
covered that those interests can 
be directed into channels of 
learning, and that adult ac- 
ceptance of tle child inevitably 
leads to the child's acceptance 
of the adult and the adult's 
suggestions. Teachers have been 
able to prove this to parents by 
actually doing it. 

The above factors have been 
mentioned since they are con- 


o~ s 


sidered, at the Clinic, to be the 
basis of understanding through 
Upreading. ‘The little deaf child 
should not be expected to 
conform to rigid standards and 
be exposed to adult pressure. 
We feel that we have proven to 
all those who have spent three 
years at the Clinic, that the 
child who feels free and unre- 
stricted in mind and body will 
exhibit a more spontaneous 
desire to understand the spoken 
language of society through 
llpreading, and do it well, 
‘When the child enters Nur- 
sery School, every aduit is 
required to talk to him in any 
situation that would naturally 
call for speech Even when the 
child couldn't possibly under 
stand every word in the ex- 
planation, the speech goes on 
anyway, and fs tied up with real 
objects, people or situations. 
‘This technique continues 
throughout the three-year per- 
fod in Nursery School, and ts 
carried over, by the parent, into 
every other. experience of the 
child, This idea, applied at an 
early age, can be casual, easy. 
natural, and enjoyable. 


‘The little, deaf child has been 
found to appreciate a complete 
phrase, sentence or expression 
just as fully as an isolated word. 
Every word within the child's 
sphere of contact should be 
presented in the many different 
sentences and phrases that var- 
fous experiences will permit. tt 
was found at the Clinic that if 
teacher and parent abided by 
this theory the child gradually 
but definitely established a well- 
rounded concept of each word. 

Casual and enthusiastic talks 
between parent and child, be- 
tween teacher and child, provide 
one of the first opportunities to 
tie up home and school activi~ 
ties. As the child ts exposed to 
the language describing incid- 
ents which occured yesterday, at 
home, down town, vtc., he {s also 
taring his first steps toward an 
understanding of abstract fac- 
tors such as time and distance 
difficult learning problems for 
many an unprepared deaf child 
during later years. 

Considering the broad under- 
standing of spoken language 
which the children here have 
exhibited, it would appear that 
general lipreading through 
Teal experiences would be 
among the most. effective pre- 
ventives of language problems 
which might present themselves 
at a later date. 

‘The following 1s a brief ex- 
ample of language understand- 
ing through lipreadig, demon- 
strated by a severely deaf five- 
year-old child, who was in her 
third year of attendance in the 
Nursery School. One day, she 
staff, ‘who liked to talk to the 
children and to put them 
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through an occasional test: She 
said, “Marle, I left my purse up- 
stairs. Will you go and get it for 
me?” No sign, or gesture, or clue 
was given the child, However, 
she went off immediately and 
came back with the purse.’ This 
is the type of understanding we 
would like to see every young 
child acquire; the younger the 
better, so long as no force or 
pressure Is placed upon the 
child, 

Paralleling the general lip- 
reading experiences, specific lip- 
reading 1s introduced and car- 
ried on as a means of building a 
Mpreading vocabulary. Many 
times, we are asked about re- 
quired lipreading lists fer the 
different age levels. We have no 
required Ist. The source of the 
Mpreading vocabulary is always 
the child and his individual in- 
terests. The children, without 
exception. have lipread most 
easily those words which Involve 
a special interest 

For Instance, if, after watch~ 
ing the child in play. and 
through ‘conferences with the 
mother, we find that he has a 
keen interest in cars and balls. 
and that he has been exposed to 
many experlencer involving 
tne use of those words, they 
would be chosen as likely mat- 
erlal for specific llpreading. The 
objects, real and pictured, would 
be used in various ways in Nur- 
sery School and at home for lip- 
reading practice- - hiding. find- 
ing, pushing. bringing, giving, 
ete. Conversation woutd revolve 
about each activity. One day. the 
child's responses indicate that 
he can MNpread those words 
whenever they arise. Once the 
first words are well established. 
and prove to be useful and 
meaningful to the child, each 
additional word 1s mastered 
with Increasing ease. 

During the first year in Nur- 
sery School, much of the lip- 
reading of the three-year-old 1s 
correlated with sense training 
activities, As the child learns to 
match colors, numbers, objects, 
and pictures, hr also learns to 
watch the teacher or parent as 
each ts deserited Eventually he 
ts able to match the lip move- 


ments of the speaking adult to - 


the corresponding object. 

He learns to read action verbs. 
such as fall, jumn, and run, pro- 
vided the activities are real and” 
interesting. The parents have 
the responsibility of fixing these 
words in other situations. At the 
end of the first year of training, 
the child usually lipreads several 
isolated action verbs, and very 
simple sentences such as. “The 
boy fell." 

In the second vear of training, 
‘at the four-year-old level, he 
lpreads the words of the first 
year much more readily, recog- 
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Valuable Hints for 
Parents of the Dea’ 
* "Pre-School Child. 


ARNOLD GESELL, M.D., 
Director 

The’ Clinte of Child Develop- 
‘ment, The School of Medicine, 

Yale University, New Haven, 

Connecticut 

Mrs. Tracy, has asked me th 

say a few words to you. She 


knows that we have seen many,” 


nts and chileren at the Yale 

Clinic of Child Development. We 
have seen children of all kinds 

> and we do not draw too sharp 2 
line between the normal and, 

the not so normal child, In a 

sense all children are problem 

children, Every child is con- 
fronted with the problem of de- 
velopment. I should like to con~ 
verse a little about this problem 
of development as it applies to 
all children. 
T have found that the parents 
_of the deaf child sometimes 
give too much attention to the 
deatness and too little to the 
growing child itself, If deafness 
\ were a kind of handicap which 
can be. altogether removed by 
surgery or by a gadget, we might 
be justified in giving the handi- 
| cap exclusive attention. But sin- 
ce the child must learn to live 
with his handicap, We must con- 
‘sider his best interests from 
every point of view. 

‘When he is mature enough. he 
can be taught many useful 
things. With your help he may 
learn to speak to a gratifying de~ 
gree. But while he is an infant 
and young child, we must be 

, content simply to lay the foun- 
dations for these higher abilities. 
Let him see you speaking; but 
do not force his attention too 
strenuously, nor attempt to drill 
him in lip reading too early. 
Even if he were a hearing child, 
nothing would be gained by try- 
ing to teach him certain skills 
before be is ready. For example, 
there is no advantage ih trying 
to make a child walk at the age 
of 10 months when he would 
walk naturally at the age of 15 
months. It is natural, also, fer 
him to go through a stage of 
creeping and of supported 
standing-before he takes steps 
alone. » 

‘The hearing child, likewise, 
has t@ go through may prelim- 
inary stages befcre he learns to 
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understanding between yourself 
and your child. Nothing is more 
important in the early educat- 
fon of the deat child..than 
intercommunication with” the 
parent and with other children. 
‘The child's emotional life and 
his personality are of supreme 
importance; everything else: !s 
secondary. He must not be al- 
lowed: to retreat into himself, 
to feel himself isolated and 
alone, ¢ : 

Early communication 1s so 
smportant to the child's persan- 
ality and his ultimate capacity 
to lipread and to talk, that you 
should welcome any kind: of 
language which he may wish to 
use. When he talks with excla- 
mation or grunts or gestures 
and dramatic motions, I would 
go along with him. Interpert his 
expressional kehavior. Talk with 
him on his own terms, using & 
similar kind of language. 

By all means expose him 
freely to spoken words, but'do 
not hesitate to use gestures and 
pantomine to dramatize your 
words and to give them mean- 
ing. This will give confidence. 
It sets up a two way traffic, 
which will serve to socialize his 
personality and which will, by 
the same token. prepare him for 
more advanced types of com- 
munteatioh when he reaches 
school age. A 

Make it your chief problem to 
understand what your child 
wants and needs; and then 
meet him halfway, An intel- 
ligent parent does not have to 
te o specialist in order to give 
the’ young child the right kind 
of experience. In the pre-school 
years, there {s no good sub- 
stitute for the kind of home life 
which is bullt upon sympathetic 
understanding between the deaf 
child and his mother and his 
mother and his father. Mutual 
undertanding can come only if 
there is free two-way traffle of 
communication. This will help 
to protect the child's happiness 
and his full development. even 
though he has handicap. And 
I have seen many handicaps 
that are worse than deafness. 

—The Wisconsin Times. 


_ The Elora Glen 


Earlier in the year we devot- 
ed an {ssué-of the Bulletin to 
the byways of Ontarlo, the 


talk. At 8 weeks he makes a .Nttle-travelled local roads that 


vowel sounds, like “ah,” 
#uh." At 12 weeks. perhaps.’ hg 
coos and chuckles. At, 16 weeks 
he laughs aloud. When he ts 
one-half year old, perhaps he 
makes an “mmm” sound as he 
-eats his porridge. He may Jargon 
a long time before he ever pro- 
nounces words and sentences. If 
we must be patient with. the 
hearing’ child, how much ‘more 
necessary it is to be patient 
.with the deaf child. 

Patience helps; but what 
helps most of all is to go along 
with the child. encouraging 
every new sign of natural grow- 
th..Whatever he-does of his own 
accord, and whatever pleases 
him in a healthy way, ts of ut- 
most importance. Watch for 
what interests him. This gives 
you a cue as to what is good for 
his development at the time. Go 
along with him. 


You mitst bulld up bonds of 


S 


Jead to the secluded beauty 
spots that Nature withholds 
from all but the most persistent 
seeker. Ayd following publica- 
tion of that issue, we received 
many enquirles as to the loca- 
tion. of some of these byways, 
and what might be discovered 
at thelr end. The answer to that 
is that, for the most part, while 
these byways Will be found any- 
where and everywhere, they are 
seldom marked on any but the 
most detailed maps—those we 
know we stumbled on by acci- 
dent. As to what Hes at their 
end, to tell would ke to spoil the 
thrill of anticipation. 


‘There 1s, however one road we 
know—perhaps {t Is derogatory 
to refer to it as a byway because 
it is a paved county road—that 
1s shown on any road map. That 
we think of It as a byway can be 
attributed to that fact that a- 
Tong its route we discovered one 


\ 
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of those pleturesque out-of-the- 
way beauty spots that provided 
the inspiration for that earlier 
story. It is along this byway, the 
country road running west from 
Art we take you this week, 
and to & spot not twenty miles 
north of Guelph or Kitchner 
that, we believed. once discover- 
ed, you will want to revisit—the 
Blota Glen. 

Our destination is the more 
than a century and 9 quarter 
old village of Elora, at the Junc- 
tion of the rushing waters of the 
Grand and the lullaby murmur 
of the gentle Irvine Rivers. 
From hete our explorations 
must be made-on foot, along the 
brows of the great gray cliffs 
with their mantle of green that 
overhang the two river valleys. 
‘Thesecliffs abound in caves, 
large and small, and around 
many of them are woven Indian 
Jegends dating back as far as the 
days when the Neutral Indians 
sought sanctuary in thelr depths 
from the invading Iroquols. 

In her most interesting sketch 
of this Elora district, a Miss Ka- 
tharine A. Marston mentions the 
Lookout Cave and the Demons’ 
Retreat, from which mysterious 
sounds are said to have been 
heard: at noon and midnight, 
Then there fs the Pulpit Rock, 
‘. huge mass of Ilmestone stand- 
ing apart from the malin cliff. 
There is The Cove and across 
from ‘ft Lovers’ Leap, where 0 
disappointed. I hdian maiden 
thwarted in love by \her_stern 
chieftain father, ended her sor- 
rows ty plunging into the “Meet~ 
ing of the Water”. ‘There is 
Hole in the Rock where long 080 
a precious supply of wampum 
was discovered and where eager 
hands stil dig hopefully, 
searching for more treasure 
And of course there ts Kee- 
Chim-A-Tik’s Cave which bears 
the most Interesting legend of 
them all, Here Indians on the 
warpath in the long ago and 
here the mythical Kee-Chim-A- 
Tik rescued a fair Indian mald~ 
en who Iay bound on an altar In 
front of the cave. a destined 
sacrifice to the Manitou of the 
Falls. 

But the ckarm and romance 
of thts secluded glen is not con- 
fined to the river valleys alone. 
‘The village. of Elora, named 
after the Temple Caves near 
Bombay. India, casts its own 
spell with its old stone grist mill 
and quaint stores and its Islet 
Rock, the tufted pinnacle that 
juts defiantly out of the vortex 
of the falls. And within the little 
Anglican Church there reposes 
fa treasure In the form of the 
communion silver which was 
the gift of one of the world's 
most famous women to the man 
her father forbade her to marry. 
‘Thelr romance shattered, John 
Smithurst sought forgetfullness 
as the first rector of this Ang- 
lean Church at Elora; his 
sweetheart, Florence Nightin- 
gale, became the heroine of the 
Crimea, 


—Ofical Weekly Road Bulletin. 


CHANGES IN 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 

DEAF 
The Twentieth regular meet- 
ing of the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives of Amercian ‘Schools 
for the Deaf was held at the 
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Minnesota School for the 

Deaf in Faribault, Minn, on . a He 
‘October 13, 14 and 15, 1948. The 

members of the Conference ° 

adopted a new constitution, 
which resulted in some changes 
in the administration of the 
Deaf, which continues under 
the jurisdiction of the Executive 
Committee of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, which now dn- 
cludes, for the first time, all 
officers of the Conference. 

‘Mrs. H, T. Poore, Supt. of the 
Tennessee School at Knoxville, 
was reelected to the Executive - 
Committee. Glenn I.” Harris 
Supt. of the Montana Schoo! at 
Great Falls, was a new member 
elected to the Committee, In ai 
cordance with the new constitu- 
tlon the officers of the Confer- 
ence, all of whom were reelect- 
ed, were included on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The officers 
are, President, Sam B. Craig, 
Supt. of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Vice President, Howard M. 
Quigley, Supt. v? the Minnesota 
School, Faribault, Minn, and 
Secretary Edmund B, Boatner, 
Supt. of the American School at 
‘West Hartford, Conn, Dr. Leo- 
nard M. Elstad, President of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. was elected to the newly 
created office of Treasurer of 
the Conference, Sam B. Craig, 
as President of the Conference, 
ls Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and Dr. Ignatius 
Bjorlee, Supt. of the Maryland * 
State School, is Chairman of 
the Committee on Certification. 
According to the new Constitut- 
lon members of the Executive 
Committee will now serve’ for 
three years instead of nine 
years. 

A complete report of the 
meeting of the Conference at 
Faribault will be published in 
the March, 1949, number of the 
ANNALS. 

The ANNALS has been pub- 
shed by the George Banta 
Publishing Co. in Menasha, 
‘Wisconsin, since 1933, However, 
because of various difficulties 
now being encountered in the 
publishing field, the . Banta 
Publishing Co.. has been, forced 
to relinquish the printing of the 
ANNALS, which they have done 
so very well, and the work is 
now being done in the Gallaudet 
College printing department 
where the ANNALS was form- 
erly printed from 1917 to 1925. 
It Is hoped that greater ef- 
ficiency will result now that the 
editorial department and the 
publishing office are centralized 
in one location. 

The Executive Committee of 
the Conference at their meet- 
ing in Faribault selected Dr. 
Powrie V. Doctor. Assistant 
Editor of the AMERICAN AN- 
NALS OF THE DEAF since 1940. 
to be. Editor, and Dr. Leonard 
M. Elstad, Editor since 1944, was 
named Associate Editor. Mr. 
Donald A. Padden, who has been 
keeping the business opcounts 
of the ANNALS for the past 
three years, and Mr. Chester C 
Dobson, who has charge of the 
Gallaudet College’ Printing De- 
partment, will continue asstst- 
Ing in the work connected with 
the publishing of the journal. 
~Amercian Annals of the Deaf. 


ARITHMETIC 


x (by A. J. CLARE) 


‘The following figures show 
the: weight of the pupils upon 
entering sclioot last. September 
aid, again after the Christmas 
vacation. 

‘The names. are arranged 
alphabetically according to 
classes. 


‘Weight 
in pounds 

1A Sept. Jan. Gain 
Bennett, C. 7% «TT 1 
Beaumont, C. a1 84 7 
Dorschner, K. 121 118 —3 
Ebersole, R. 105 111 8 
Graydon, G. 90 97 «7 
Jennings, M. 132 1394-2 
Mathewson, N. ™ 81 2 
Saunderson, J. 100 101 1 
Searson, 12, 17 7 
‘Warren, 8. uz 3001 
Westbrook, F. $5 58 3 
Wilks, B. ao 86 6 

1B t 
Brant, 8. Bi 86. 5 
Carey, J. 1% 18 3 
Cushing, E. 56851 
Drury, G. 64 68 2 
Eliott, 8. 84 89 5 
Kerr, 8. oe. ae 
Leeman, - “& — 
Rosengre! 1m 80 «4 
Ruttan, N. a 8 4 
Simmons, P. m 14 4 
‘Skinkle, G. e9 734 
‘Stewart, B. 69 72 3 
Williams, ¢. 62 69 7 

2A 
Foster, B. 8 90 6 
Gansky, M. 91 «93 2 
Hayes, I. 15 81 6 
Martin, M. g6 ol OS 
Moon, D. % 101 «7 
Patterson, D. 83 82 —1 
Penfold, M. 76 80 4 
Sattler, D. 95 102 7 
Stonehouse. I. 90 104 14 
Thomson, W. ; 91 95 4 
Wadsworth, M. 94° 95 1 

3A 
Brontmier, J. 82 «88 6 
Brown, D. 93 100 «7 
Cur! v. at uz 9 
De La Franier, P. 90 96 @ 
Dodd, M. 30: 86 6 
Fiett, M. 88 91 3 
Hemphill, B. 105 111 6 

, R. 1% 7% 2 
Kirkness, M. 141184 
4. J. * 85 83 —2 

O'Neill, M. 86 83 7 
Reid, R. 4 1 2 
‘Tuson, B. 82 84 2 

4A 
Chong, M. at 92.5 
De Rose, P. uT uz “0 
Eliott, D. 93 (98 5 
Gravelle, C. 190 108 6 
Hobkirk, B. 102 109 7 
Harris, e7 92° 5S 
Klym, P. 16 1230-7 
Laney, I. 87 96 «(9 
McArthur D. 124 13201 
Micetick, M. 140 150 10 
Prokopski, E. 129 132 «3 
Rath, J. RB m8 6 

lv 
Bouges, A. 83 82 —1 
Gale, M. 82 81 1 
Girdler, 8. o7 97 «(0 
Males, R. 91 95 4 
McNaught, L. 77 82 5 
Wallace, L. 107 109 2 
Webb, J. 86 90 4 
Young,.B. 55 56 1 
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107 105 —2 
7 1m 2 
ea 68 5 
a 68 OS 
Dallaire, T. a 73 6 
Forrest, D. ‘72 8 8 
Foster, B. L. Bl 39 8 
Green, D. 87 581 
Koshowskl, R. 530 54 1 
Panke, R: 65 66 (1 
Sarasin, R. 89 100 11 
av 
“Cassar, J. 90 (84 4 
Craven, D. aol 7 
Cullen, J. e875 
Dale, A. 3 73 #0 
Dennie, D. 62 63 (1 
Gardner B. <= 
Hopkins, J. — 2 — 
Runstedler. D. 7m 7% 8 
Samure, W. 97 «(87 o 
‘Waller, T. 101 101 «0 
wos, 
Balyx, J. 108 11206 
Bogaert, N. 123 125 «2 
Brigham B. cn) 2 
Peterman, J., 101 109 8 
Richardson, E. 106 27 11 
Scott, W. 2 eB 6 
Silver, J. g2 97 5 
Winterholt, J. «82 OL 
pea RES 
ART AND NATURAL SCIENCE 
(MISS R. VanALLEN) 
Snowflakes in Winter 
We went outside. We . were 
watching the snow fall. The sky 
was dark, Snowflakes are white 
and feathery. Snowflakes have 
6 points or corners. Snowflakes 
are all different. If you catch a 
snowflake and, Icok at it with a 
magnifying glass, It looks much 
larger. Miss Van Allen showed 


us a Magnified snowflake. If you 
catch a snowflake and bring it 
into a warm:room it changes to 
water. The cold frosty air keeps 
the snowflakes beautiful. 
—Billy Habkirk, 4A Int. 


Winter Birds 

Mr. Hodgson 1s helping the 
winter birds. He made a feeding 
shelf for the birds. He put food 
on the shelf. Many birds will 
come to eat the food. 

‘Winter birds eat berries. left 
over grain, weed and grass seeds 
and other things they can find. 

You can help the winter birds 
by feeding them. They like suet. 
seeds, bread, ccoked spaghette 
apples, corn, peanut butter. 
_eracked wheat and many other 
things. 

‘The winter birds stay here 
auripe the cold weather. The 
boy# and girls coloured winter 
birds. Miss Van Allen put them 
on the wall because they were 
very good. My picture Is on the 
wail. | —Peter Klym, 4A Int. 


‘The Squirrel 

‘A squirrel is an animal. It has 
sharp teeth. It has a home in a 
tree. Squirrels like nuts. They 
put nuts in the tree. They find 
nuts on the ground too. They 
jump from tree to tree looking 
for nuts. 

In Autumn the squirrels are 
very busy. They look for nuts 
and carry them in their mouth 
to their homes in hgles in the 
trees. When It ts very cold the 
squirreis sleep. Thelr fur coats 
keep them warm. I saw a 
aquirrel come down the tree and 

'- run across the snow to a bush. 


“Ib ate a nut and went home 
where it was warm. 
“Claudette Gravelle, 4A Int. 
Animals In Winter 
In winter, food 1s hard to find. 
Some animals store food that 
keeps them alive. We lie to 
help animals and birds in winter 
by giving them something to 
eat. 


‘A squirrel poked his head out 
of a hole in the maple tree. It 
was a cold day but the squirrel 
was hungry. He climbed down 
the tree and ran across th snow 


to a bush. Then he began to dig - 


down through the snow and 
leaves. 

Soon he hopped back to the 
maple tree. He had a nut-in his 
mouth that he had hidden Jast 
autumn., He ate it and went 
home where it was warm. 

—Peter DeRose, 4A Int. 
‘The Rabbit 

‘The rabbit lives In the woods. 
He likes to live In the thick bu- 
shes so other animals cannot 
see him. He lives In a hole in the 
ground. The rabbit has very soft 
warm fur. It is white, brown or 
grey in colour. In summer he 
eats green food such as tender 
leaves and buds. i 

‘The rabbit hes a big family. 
He has long legs and long ears. 
We saw a movie about “The 
Adventures of Bunny Rabbit. I 
liked it very much. 

—Mario Micetick, 4A Int. 
HISTORY 
(MR. R. SINCLAIR) 
Christopher Columbus 

A little boy lived in Italy. His 
name was Columbus. He lived 
near the Mediterranean Ocean. 
Every day he watched the big 
ships come and go. These ships 
had big sails, so they were call- 
ed sailing ships. These ‘ships 
needed wind to make them go. 

Columbus wanted to go on a 
big ship. When he grew up, he 
became a sailor. 

Christopher Columbus be- 
Meved the world was round. 
Other people said the world was 
flat. These peop!e sald Columbus 
would fall off the world If he 
sailed too far. They were afraid. 

Columbus said the world was 
round. He would not fall off. 
Nobody in Italy would give him 
any ships so he went to Spain. 
The Queen said she would give 
him three ships. The ships were 
called “The Nina." The Pinta.” 
and “Santa Maria.” Columbus 
sailed on the Santa Maria. 
About twenty sailors worked on 
his ships. They sailed west 
across the Atlantic Ocean. They 
salled for many days The satl- 
‘ors got very Ured and wanted 
to go back to Spain. They were 
very cross at Columbus because 
he would not go back. Columbus 
persevered. His ships sailed 
farther and farther away from’ 
Spain. At last the sailors saw 
some birds. Then they saw land. 
‘They were very happy- 

—Jeannette Masel, 3A Int. 


Cave Men 
The Cave People were the 
earth's first people. They lived 
about 30.000 years ago. They did 
not live in houses. They lived in 
caves or large holes in the hills 
amd mountains. They did “not 
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have clothes such as we wear 
to-day. They dressed in furs. 
Cave People even looked 
much like animals but they had 
better brains than animals. 
Animals don't know how tw 
make a fire, but the cave people 
did. The early cave people did 
not have any fire. They had no 
light except the sunlight. They 
made fire by hitting two stones 
together and by rubbing two 
sticks together till they burned. 


Cave people used spears. 
‘These spears were made from 
a strony branch or small tree. 
At the end of this they fastened 
‘a head. The head was called a 
spear head and was made of 
flint stone. : 

Cave people. would draw or 
paint a picture of the animals 
they Killed on the walls of their 
caves, They didn't have paint 
like we have to-day..They used 
charcoal (burnt wood) for black 
colour and jutces from berrles 
and roots for red, brown and 
yellow. They mixed these with 
animal ofl. 


‘The very first animal which 
the Cave People tamed was the 
dog. The cave people used the 
dogs to help them hunt wild 
animals. Soon the cave people - 
tamed other antmals such as 
cows. ples, horses, and sheep. 
‘They got wool from the sheep 
and made clothes to wear. 
—Mary Chong. 4A Int. 


O.S.D. Pupils 
Entertained by 
Baptist Y.A.F. 


On Tuesday night, February 
Ist in the church parlors of Vic- 
torla Avenue Baptist Church 
the Young Adult Fellowship 
entertained about seventeen 
pupils from the Ontario School 
for the Deaf at a delightful 
Valentine's Party. 


‘The rooms were appropriately 
decorated for the occasion with 
red and white streamer, and 
colourful Valentines. 

During the evening various 
active games were played by the 
boys and girls and the members 
of the group. The recreational 
perlod was in charge of Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Lush. Great excite- 
ment was in evidence when un- 
der the leadership of Edna Job- 
son, a fish pond that produced 
prizes for the pupils of the 
school was held. and the fishing 
was good, every toy and gifl 
making a good catch. 


Mr. Joe Blackburn showed a 
number of movies particularly 
interesting to these young folks. 


‘The highlight of the evening 
came when the whole group sat 
down to enticing refreshments 
prepared by the social convener. 
‘Margaret Hagerman, assisted by 
other members of the group. 

Miss Nurse thanked the Young 
Adult Fellowship for their kind- 
ness on behalf of the boys and 
girls. Eric Nayler, president of 
the group expressed the plea~ 
sure of the Fellowship in being 
able to entertain the pupils in 
such a way. 

Cars were ready to take the 
guests back to the school after 
the splendid evening. Howard 
Hall was in charge of transpor- 
tation. 


—Ontarlo. Inteliigericer. 
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Presentation to Dr. and 
Mrs. Amoss 


On. Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1949, the Association of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf 
held a bridge party to honour 
Dr. Harry Amoss on his retire- 
ment as Superintendent of 
Professional Schools, a position 
which included the supervision 
of the Ontario School for the 
Deal. 


After a very enjoyable time of 
bridge and other games, Mr. 
Harold Vaughan, president of 
the Association welcomed Dr. 
and Mrs. Amoss and guests. 

Mr. Vaughan then called on 
‘Mr. .W. J. Morrison, superinten- 
dent of the school who read this 
presentation address: ° 


Bome fifteen years ago,” 
you accepted the position of 
Acting Superintendent of this 
‘school, assuming the duties of 
this office while continuing to 
perform those of Inspector of 
Aulliary Classes. The reorgani- 
zation of this school by you dur- 
ing that year has stood the test 
of time and resulted inte more 
normal life for the pupils and 
greater advancement in acade- 
mic and vocational work, =~ 


Us 
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have schools for the deaf. For 
this reason and because of 
our high regard for you person- 
ally we have Invited you and 
‘Mrs, Amoss to meet with us to- 
night that we may express in 
some small way our appreciation 
of your great contribution to ed- 
ucation generally and to this 
school In particular. We would 
Uke to pay tribute also to Mrs. 
Amoss, who was.alone-on many 
occasions . while your duties in 
‘the cause of education made ne- 
cessary your absence from home, 

Mrs. -Amoss has ‘not had as 
many opportunities to view the 
Bay of Quinte as you have but I 
‘am sure she, as well as you, will 
be pleased to be reminded of its 
beautiful colouring and sur- 
rounding scenery. 

On tehalf of the teachers and 
Instructors and others associat- 
ed with you In the work of the, 
‘Ontario School for the Deaf, we 
ask you to accept this painting 
of a Quinte scene by Manley Mac 
Donald, local artist, and hope it 
may remind you of the district 
in which the Ontario School for 
the Deaf is situated and of all 
your friends at the O 8. D. 

‘The picture was presented to 
Dr. and Mrs. Amoss by Miss 
Catherine Ford, Instructress of 
Professional Training. 

Miss Ford added her words of 
appreciation for what Dr. Amoss 
had done for the school and for 
deaf children in past years. She 
said that, although deaf child- 
ren could not sing, through ‘the 
Influence of Dr. -Amoss, their 
hearts were made to sing. Miss 
Ford stated that through his in- 
fluence also, the slow-learning 
child realized the joy of acheive- 
ment, 

In reply to the address and 
presentation Dr. Amoss stated 
that he was pleased to be back 
in the school where he had spent 
the happlest year of his fifty- 
one years in the teaching 
profession. He said that he did 
not know whether he cherished 
the memory of that year on ac- 
count of the teachers or the 
pupils. “Deaf children are the 
most lovable of all chitdren,” Dr. 
Amoss said “They enter and 
captivate the heart, They are 50 
happy and appreciative and are 
earnest in their endavour to ac- 
complish”. 

He said that.supervisors, dir- 
ectors, superintendents, ine 
spectors and courses of study 

/May tend to worry teachers. He 
Teferred to three bodles of tea- 


‘Your supervision of the work* chers who are especially happy 


of the school for the last four- 
teen years has been sympathe- 
tle, constructive and progressive. 
You have kept in mind at all 
times your duty to the Depart- 
ment of Education, to the child- 
ren and their parents and to the 
employees of the school, especi- 
ally the instructional staff who 
determine’ the success or failure 
of any schoo! system. 

On. your retirement from the 
Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion which has meant the sever- 
ing of your connection with this 
school we are reminded of your 
great service to education in 
many, flelds, especially in the 
training of teachers and as the 
author of books helpful to 
teachers. Possibly no branch 
of education has benefitted 
more from your services than 


S 


their work: Kindergarten, 
Auxiliary Class and teachers of 
the deaf. 

“I want to tell you how much 
“Mrs. Amoss and I appreciate 
your kindness'in giving us this 
perpetual memory of the 
school, by your extraordinary 
selection of the’ theme of this 
picture", Dr, Amoss stated. 

He sald that never once had 
he walked from the school Into 
Belleville without stopping 
several times on the way to 
admire the view. He never ceas- 
ed to marvel at the beautiful 
colors and at the lovely follage 
of Prince Edward County. “We 
will cherish your memory and 
that of the pleturesque location 
here at Belleville”. 

‘Mrs. Amoss added her words 
of thanks and said how very 


‘ 


, 


much she had enjoyed her visits 
to the school. 

A delightful lunch was served 
by Miss E. Leverance and her 
committee. ‘Mr. Vaughan ex- 

thanks on behalf of the 
Ambelation to all who had con- 
tributed to the success of the 
party. +A. 


Death of Patricia 
~ Black 


It is with sadness that we 
report the death on Tuesday, 
February Ist, In Belleville Gen- 
eral Hospital of one of our 
pupils, Patricia Black, diughter 
of Mr. and/Mfs. Donald Black, 
Acton, Ontarig. Patricia was 
seven years of age and had en- 
tered school for the first time in 
October,-1948, Pat, as she was 
known, was s bright, happy 
little girl, a favourite of staff 
and children. Stricken with 
pheumonta after an attack of 
measles she was taken to Bel- 
leville General Hospital tor 
special care and it was not con- 
sidered she was seriously’ Ill. 
Early Tuesday morning she 
became suddenly worse and died 
before noon. 

Pat ‘was partially deaf from 
birth nd suffered from a weak 
heart in her early years and it 
is assumed that this was a con- 
tributary cause of death, 

‘The body was taken by train 
to Acton by her father for 
burlal in the Acton cemetery. 
Reverend Armstrong. Pres- 
byterlan clergyman, brought a 
message of comfort to, the sor- 
rowing parents as he related 
the love of Jesus for little 
children. Floral gifts were nu- 
merous, including those from 
the Association of Teachers and 
Instructors, OS.D,, and the 
house staff of the Junior resid- 
ence and Pat's teacher and 
classmates. The Superintendent 
represented the school at the 
funeral in Acton. 

Death of one of our children 
is so rare and Pat was such a 
lovely and promising child that 
her passing is deeply felt ty the 
school staff. 

The sympathy of all, and 
especially those who cared for 
Pat in residence and school, 1s 
extended to the bereaved 
mother, father, aunt and other 
relatives. 


HOME FORUM 
School for the Deaf 

Imagine, if you can, a stage 
hung with grey velvet as a sett- 
ing for a tableau of “The 
Nativity" porttayed in costumes, 
rich and beautiful, by children 
ranging from five to 15 years 
performing with song and 
speech, faultlessly, yet, not one 
actor able to hear a sound of it. 
‘They are deaf. It’s a realization, 
gripping, impressive, unforget- 
table. 

The tableau is an annual 
Christmas feature of the Ont- 
ario School for the Deaf-at first 
presented about 10 years ago. 
Children who were five when it 
was first put on are now perhaps 
playing parts lke that of 
Joseph. It’s the ambition of 
every child to be in this beloved 
play atleast once before lteav- 
ing the school. 

This Christmas scene is 
Christmas to them, to ever re- 


‘main a beautiful, tangible mem- 
ory. ° ‘ 
Though children may be 
admitted to the school at the 
age ‘of four years and eight 
months now, arrangements are 
being made to eventually take 
deaf children at the age of | 
three. g 
A child of 10, aflicted when.’ 
two years old, will be five years - 
Eehind normal children id de- 
velopment, » without benefit of 
special training. Miss C. Ford, 
one of the Dominion’s foremost 
teachers for the deaf says. The 
students return year after year * 
to visit ‘the school, which they 
consider home, after they have 
left to seek their place 1h the 

world, 

One of the greatest compli- 
ments: ever paid her, she sald, 
was when an ll-year-old boy 
referred of her “mudder 
down at the school. 

School Superintendent Mr. W. 
J. Morrison pointed out that 
these children are trained to 
support themselves, in work 
which each likes and for which 
he is sulted, without cost to 
parents, whose only obligation 
{s to supply clothing and trans- 
portation costs, to and from 
the government school. Three 
hunded of the 329 students went 
home for Christmas, with 
teachers acccompanying them 
part way. 

Viva Richmond Graham. 

The Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
January 28, 1949. 

Editors note: 

The above article was written 
for the Globe and Mail, Toronto 
by a visitor, Mrs. Graham, who 
had seen the Christmas pageant 
for the first time. 


Table Lamp Presented 
to Mr, and Mr. C. B. 
McGuire 

Employees of the Ontarlo 
School for the Deaf other than 
those of the Association of 
Teachers and Instructors met in 
the Assembly room on Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 17th. 
to say farewell to the former 
bursar, Mr. C. B. McGuire who 
retired on October 3ist. and to 
welcome his successor, Mr. J. F. 
Wilson. i 

‘The meeting was in charge of 
Mr. P. R. Boulton, who called on 
Mr. F. H. Chesher to read an 
address to Mr. and Mrs. McGuire 
at the conclusion of which Mrs. 
M. Mullins, one of the employees 
who had served the school for 
the longest period presented 
them with a table lamp on be- 
half of the group. Mr. McGuire 
made a suitable reply for him- 
self and Mrs. McGuire after 
which brief talks were given by 
Miss C. Ford, Mrs, M. L. Quinn, 
Mr. J. F. Wilson and Mr. W. J. 
Morrison, Superintendent . Mr. 
McGuire’ told of his happy re- 
Jations with all employees dur- 
ing the more than twenty years 
he had served as bursar. 


“As welcome as sunshine, 


In every place, 
Is the beamirlg approach 
Of a good-natured face. 


As genial as sunshine 

Like warmth to impart 

Is a good#hatured word 
From a good-natured heart, 


~ 


- Senior Party’ 

‘The second Senior Party of 
the year was held in the As- 
sembly Room on the evening of 
the twentieth of January. 
‘The students received thelr 
tally cards at the door and sat 
down at the tables Indicated on 
the cards. After an hour of 
steady playing the tallies were 
collected. Students winning 
prizes were: Emily Wilson, with 
a’ score of 825 and Gerald Mar- 
tel with p score of 1003. Each 
received & box of bon-bons. 

‘A light lunch followed, after 
which the floor was cleared of 
chairs and tables. Miss McCam- 
mon and Miss Leverance led us 
in a Conga. Several waltzes, fox- 
trots, rhumba, zamba and some 
others followed. 

Many have yet to learn the 
rhumba and zamba, But all had 
fun. The evening was brought 
to a close with a long Conga. 

We sang, “God Save the 
King" and departed with man 
“Thank you's” and “Goodbye’s' 
Reported by Flora Clark, 4AtSr. 

geal dali 
WINTER SPORTS 
The weatherman came 


“through in fine style to provide 


a. cold day for the ice races, Both 

girls and boys showed great en- 

thusiasm as shown by the al-~ 
most 250 entries in the events. 

‘There were many upsets both on 

the part of the competitors and 

the experts as to the outcome in 
the various events, but this in- 
creased the interest anu keeness 
of the competition. The following 
pupils were successful In thelr 
endeavours. aay 

iris (no skal 

ic No. 1. 1, Joan MeKay, 

2. Carol Bindernagel. 3. Joan 

Mianoway. 
heat No, 2. 1, Beth Gonneau, 

Nancy Moon, Mary Givalter. 
heat No. 3. 1. Marlene Cald- 

well, 2, Donna Roult, 3. Shirley 

Girdler. 

boys (no skates) 

ane ‘Aton Ogawa, 2. Brian 

Murphy 3. Norman Ruttan. 

Baby girls (with skates) 
‘Marlene Caldwell, 

‘Willams, Marilyn Bishop. 

Baby boys (with skates) 
Henry Defer. Brian Meany, 

Byron Parliament. 

Juvenile girls (no skates} 

Mary O'Neil, Irene Stone- 
house, Shirley Warren. 

Juvenile girls (with skates) 

Mary Chong. Margaret Gan- 
ski, Myrtle Flett. 

Juvenile boys (with skates) 
Billy Hemphill, Kenneth 

Searson, John Fossum. 

Int, girls—Lula Vorvis, Rose 
Chuplk, Dolores Henault. 
Int. boys—Robert Spiker. Eu- 
gene Cayer, Fernand Beau- 

Ine. 

Girls (open)—Rose Chupik, 
Dorothy McArthur, Mary 
Chong. 

‘Boys (open)—Joe Denomme, 
Raymond Boivin, Arthur 

Sr. gitls—Barbara Waller, Joan 
Laidlaw, Gertrude McCourt. 
Gravelle. 

Jr. girls—Dorothy McArthur, 
Lois MacFarland,-Lula 
Cayer. 

Jr. boys—Arthur Gravelle, 


Betty 
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James Baskerville, Jim Har- 
ris. 


Sr. boys—Raymend Boiv! 
Peter Solsk!, Joe Denomme. 

Obstacle Race (girls) Lula 
Vorvis, 


Obstacle Race (hoys) Raymond 
Bolvin, 
‘The afternoon was: rounded 
off with a broom-ball game 
between the teachers and 
pupils, The teachers proved to 
be the poorer broom wielders as 
they went down to a 2 to.0 
defeat —J. Boyd. 


Boys’ Sports 


by MR. J, BOYD 


Intermediate Boys 

Before Christmas 2 basketball 
tournament was run off involv- 
ing thirty-six boys divided into 
six teams. Tearg one was cap- 
tained by Jim Harris, team two 
“by Billy Habkirk, team three by 
David Elliot, team four by 
Donald Patterson, team five by 
Billy Hemphill and team six by 
Peter Klymn. After a long hard 
serles of fifty-four games the 
standing was as follows: 


Tl won 11 tled } lost 3 pts. 23 


72 a 2 5 16 
3 6 a 5 15 
v4 0 2 wz 2 
1S 2 & sf 10 
T6 n 1 3 3B 


This tle between team one 
and team six required a play- 
off, The game featured close 
checking but then it opened up 
a little more and when It was 
all over team one was on top 
by 12 to § The boys on the 
winning team cre; Jim Harris, 
(Capt,), Charles Beaumont, 
Warren Thomas Wilfred Sa- 
mure, Donald Dennie and Billy 
Wilks. 


Senior Boys. 

In the senior group there were 
only four teams who played 
eighteen games. This playing 
enabled the, boys to have prac- 
tice for the school team which 
is now starting to play. The 
captain of team one was Arthur 
Gravelle, of team two Bobbie 
Spiker, of team three Fernand 
Beauine and of team four Bruce 
MacCrindle. The final standing 
was as follows. 


Ti won 5 tied A lost 4 pts. 10 


72 2 1 6 5 
T3634 C) 5 8 
™! 6 1 2 13 


Team four which comprised 
the following boys were the 
champions. Brice MacCrin- 
die (capt.) Eugene Cayer. James 
Driscoll, James McAlpine, Ger- 
ald Russell, Glen Johnson and 
Allan Moffat. 

Now that school has started 
again most of the boys yearn- 
ings have turned to hockey but 
the weather has not favoured us. 
There are three Intermediate 
and three Senior hockey teams 
ready to take to the fce. Only a 
few games have been played as 
yet and they give no indication 
as to the final ovtcome. © 

A new floor 1s being laid in 
the gymnasium and ts almost 
completed. This will provide 
even more opportunity for the 
boys to go to higher places in 
the fleld of athletics, 
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Presented by Pupils of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf 
in the 
School Auditorium 
Tuesday and Wednesday 


February 22 and 23, 1949 
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Programme 
PART I 


3. RHYTHM BAND ‘Gurotter 
Bruce Mt Lols McPartand 
Charles Denomme Gerald Martel 
Geottrey Beacom =, James Driscoll 
James McAlpine Howard House 
Connie Clark ‘Mildred Laffrenter 
Lillian MetOrmond James Baskerville 
Elaine Garett Fernand Beaulne 
Mary Shkutovich Joan Thaw 
Joyce McPherson ‘Verna Martin 
4. QUARTETTE : tay ‘Bnowflakes’ 
‘i (bo) ‘Jesus Joves me’ 
Mildred Laftrenter Michael Doda 
Vivian Curtis Howard House 
, o-0-0-0-0 . 
FART 11 


Hansel and Gretel 
A simplified arrangement in three acts of Berta Elsmith’s 
adaptation of the opera by Humperdinck. 1 
Directed by Mr, 8. ALEC GORDON 
Assisted by a Ladies’ Chorus under the direction of Miss 
LEONA K. RIGGS. ‘ 
Preceding and during the various ucts of the play, the Ladies, 
will following 


Chorus sultable numbers from the opera, ‘The 
numbers have been chosen, 


1. God the Pather. 
Dance With Me 

‘The Man in the Wood 
“Cuckoo 


‘Such 
Prayer 
a Q Joy 
© Happy Be 
God the Father 
THE CAST: Hansel Lula Vorvis 
Gretel Dolores Henault 
Mother Plora. Clark * 
Father Emerton Leslie 
Sandmen Robert Reld, Robert Hill 
Angels O. Clelland, D. Holmberg, P. 
Gregory, I. Mutr, A. Samus, G. 
Swain, D..Parks, G. 
icDondid, B. Waller. V. 
Cork, J. McDougall, M. Gal- 
lant. and J. Redekopp. 
Witeh Lula Cayer 
Cookle Children 8. Graziano, E. Zwarych, 


G., McCourt, B. Wilson, 
A. Hanna, and R. Chupli. 


LADIES" CHORUS: noe 


‘Miss Norma Arkles ‘Mias Helen Cook 

Mrs. ‘Margaret Hillis 
‘Miss Muriel Clari ‘Miss Loretth McDougall 
‘Miss Ethe! Colclough ‘Mrs, Prances Whillans 


Miss Eva Colclough 


0-00-00 

1, OVERTURE Rhythm Band 
2 Acro AT HOME — (afternoon) 
% act ML IN THE FOREST — (evening) 
4. ACT mL IN THE FOREST — ‘next morning? 


GOD SAVE THE KING 
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SOCIAL COMPETENCE OF 
PRE-SCHOOL, ACOUSTIC- 

‘ALLY HANDICAPPED 
‘CHILDREN 

by CHARLOTTE AVERY 

Parents and teachers have long 
gsked these or similar .ques- 
tons: 

‘How does the pre-school aur- 
ally handicapped child compare 
to the normal hearing chtld? 
Does he reach the various stag- 
es of development at the same 
chronological age as the hear- 
ing child? Does he compare 
favorably in intelligence. per- 
sonality adjustment. ;mechan- 
feal, and motor ability? What 
sort. of socal competence does 
che manifest? : 

‘No experimental studies hate 
been conducted using pre-school 
children as subjects. except in 
the field of social maturity. 
Many investigators have specu- 
lated as to the abilities of young 
children from data gathered on 
school age children. 

‘Although by some studies the 
deaf of school-age seem some- 
what inferior to hearing child~ 
ren in intelligence, recent In- 
vestigators using -more reliable 
tests substantiate the theory 
that the acogstically Nandicap- 
ped are not inferior to hearing 
children in intelligence. Since 
{ntelligence,is an Innate capa- 
city and does not change with 
_age, the findings have import- 
ance for the pre-school acous~ 
tleglly handicapped child. In 
eral, then, the pre-school 
4 deaf chjld is not expected to be 
1 intellectually inferlor to the 

normal hearing child his age. 

‘There 15 little difference in 
motor skills-of the acoustically 

- handicapped and the hearing 
child at the school age level. It 
1s logical to assume that the 
motor skill of the pre-school 
hearing child ts not much dif- 
ferent from the motor skill of 
the pre-school aurally handi- 

- capped child. 

It is possible to conclude from 
thorough" studies in the field 
that children of school age with 
an aural handicap are not ser- 
fously handicapped in mechan- 
ical ability. It is defensible to as- 
sume that the comparisons of 
mechanical abilities of normal 
and deaf children of school age 
would be an index of -what 
would Se revealed by compari- 
sons of children of pre-school 
namely that the pre-school 
deaf child ts not inferior to the 
pre-schoo! normal child in 
mechanical ability. e 

Four studies of personality in- 
dicate that dhe acoustically 
handicapped do show more em- 
otional maladjustment than 

—their hearing contemporaries. 
Parents and teachers cannot ig- 
nore this fact, for perhaps the 
findings of these studies are the 
result of unwise parental and 
educational guidance. It 1s pos- 
sible that personality malad- 
justment Is a hazard which can 
be. offset by proper guidance. 
Personality can change. It 1s 
not as stable as intelligence or 
even motor ability. That school 
age aurally handicapped child- 
ren are maladjusted in nersona~ 
lity does not mean that they 
were maladjusted at the pre- 
school level. Nor does it mean 
that the well-adiusted pre- 
school aurally handicapped 
> child will be a well-adjusted 


Ne 


adolescent or adult The chal- 

and tea- 
pre-school handi-* 
ts enormous. Their 


- the lookout for signs of emotion- 


al instability, 


Snolesome state. of mental 
health. 

‘Th soclal competence of a-. 
coustically handicapped child~ 
fen has interested investigators, 
especially after there appeared 
fh the testing field an adequate 
measure of independence, social 
competence, or self-help. 

‘The Vineland 
Scale, the 
ail of the investigators of social 
maturity, provides an outline of 
detailed performance in respect 
to which normal’ children show 
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reasons for this apparent, super- 
fority cannot be stated with 
positive assurance but It is pos~ 
Bible: to. speculate that the fol- 

may have weighted the 
results in favor of these child- 


1. The Young deaf child 
“on his own” more than a 
child and thus to adjust 


and with proper -adequately to those about him 
guidance steer the child into @ must attain 


Pn greater social mat- 
utity than a hearing child.” 

"2, Most’ of the children 
used as subjects of the study 
had been in a residential school 
or a day kindergarten for the 
deaf froma relatively early age. 
Socialization and self-in- 
dependence are primary aims of 
most nursery schools. Conse- 


been 


@ progressive capacity for l0ok- school years 
ing after themselves and pat- mothers were 
ticipating in those activities seek medical 


which lead toward independ- 
ence. 

The scale has been used in 
Studies involving school-age 
children as subjects, but never 
before has it been applied to 
pre-school acoustically hand- 
fcapped children. It 1s impract- 
ical to outline here all of the 
‘studies which have made use of 
the scale. These can be found 
elsewhere. A little later in this 
paper the results of the present 
study will be discussed in the 
light of these previous studies. 

‘The, basic question for the 
experiment to be discussed was 
this: Are pre-school acoustical= 
ly handicapped children retard- 
ed in social maturity when 
compared with children who do 
not have an aural handicap? 

‘The Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale was used as a basis for @ 
personal interview with mothers 
‘and dormitory matrons and 
teachers of aurally handicapped 
children ranging in age from 
ten months to six years of age. 
Data were gathered on fifty 
children who had an auditory 
Yyefect only, os far as it was 
possible to determine. 

‘The subjects were those who 
lived in ofattended school in 
one of two large metropolitan 
areas. where there are many 
services .pffered to handigapped 
children and their parent¥. The 


parents were slightly above 


‘advice undoubtedly gave the 
children added advantages. 

4. Speech and language 
teem to play # lesser role in the 
social development of very 
young children than in older 
children. 

We are interested in the ef- 
fect of residential school place- 
ment on social maturity, It was 
found that the rather rigid rou" 
tine and limited environment of 
a residential school did not 
handicap the social develop= 
ment of the very young acous- 
tieally handicapped children us- 
ed as subjects of this study. 

‘The results of the experiment 
in regard to the social maturity 
‘of the acoustically handicapped 
‘of pre-school yeurs are interest- 
ing in the lght of the other 
three studies made of the soctal 
competence of deaf children, all 
‘using the Vineland Scale. Brat 
way found that her subjects, 
residential school children from 
five to twenty years. were below 
normal in social maturity 
Streng and Kirk, on the other 
hand, found that their subjects, 
children between the ages of 
six and eighteen attending & 
large day school, were not below 
normal in social maturity? ‘They 
suggested that perhaps day 
school children were superior to 
residential schoo) children in 
social maturity. Myklebust and 
Burchard found that their sub- 


Average in educational status. fects, residential school children 


‘When the Scale was scored ag 
directed by the author of the 
Seale, the subjects of this study 
were found to be normal in 
cocial maturity. Aurally hand- 
leapped children do not develop 
intelligible speech at the normal 
age, but they do show soclal 
maturity in the fact that they 
feel the need for communication 
and do communtcate somewhat 
successfully even though they 
do not employ oral speech and 
language. 

By a second method of scor- 
ing the Scale some allowance 
was made for the way aurally 
handicapped. children do com- 
municate successfully. When 
this modified method of scoring 
was employed, the experimental 
group proved to be superior in 
social maturity to the theoret- 
feally normal population. The 
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‘aged seven to nineteen years, 
Gere below normal in social 
maturity. | 

‘The conclusion of the present 
study, which used pre-school 
age children as subjects, is that 
aurally handicapped young 
children in residential schools 
‘and children of similar age who 
do not attend:a residential 
‘school ate both normal tn social 
maturity as judged by the Vine- 
fand ‘social Maturity Scale. 

‘The apparent discrepancy in 
the studies of sccial maturity 
may be caused by the difference 
in ages between to groups studl- 
ed, The results of the present 
study appear to confirm Brad- 
way’s suggestion that aurally- 
handicapped children develop 
social maturity at a constant 
rate, just as the hearing child 
does, but !t does not confirm 


. MARCH 
Bold March! Wild Marcht 
Oh! you saucy fellow, 
Even tho’ your voice is rough, 
We know your heart is mellow. 
Hush, you'll wake the children 


UP, 
They ar sweetly sleeping. 
Daffodil and buttercup 
Still are silence keeping. 
Bing, then, low, softly blow, 
Whisper sweetly, softly 20. 


—S— ee 
‘her conclusion that the rate of 
development is twenty per cent 
slower than that of the hearing 
child. 

‘The results refute the spe- 
culation made by Myklebust end 
Burchard that the acoustically 
handicapped infant is very in- 
ferlor in social) maturity but 
gains as he grows older. It was 
found herethat the pre-school 
age subjects who were discover- 
ed with an aural handicap at 
an early age were not inferior 
in social maturity. 

Of the items missed on the 
Scale by the subjects, only 
three depend directly upon 
speech and language. Lack of 
encouragement, and opportunity 
or restraint tay explain the 
other unsatisfactory scores. 

In conclusion, then, the re~ 
sults of the study of the social 
competence Indicate that there 
ts no reason to believe that pre- 
school handicapped children 
should be sodlally indaquate 
when. compared with hearing 
children. ~ 


Journal of Exceptional Children, 
—_—__—. 
PLANTING TREES BY 
MACHINE 


by M.D. KIRK 

‘The Department now owns & 
machine for, planting trees 
which is being used to establish 
forests on Ontario's waste lands. 

‘This machine resembles one 
of the many’ mechanical {m- 
plements used in modern agri- 
culture. It is hauled by a tractor 
or truck and operated by a 
three-man crew. If conditions 
are good, up to 600 young trees 
per hour can be planted. 

In operation, a good supply of 
trees are placed in a pall on top 
of the planter. One man drives 
the truck or tractor at about 
three miles per hour. A double 
mold-board plough at the front 
of the planter cuts the turf, 
throws it back, and exposes the 
raw earth. Another member of 
the crew, the tree sorter, Is seat~ 
ed next to the tree supply. He 
takes the trees from the pail, 
disentangles the roots and pass- 
es them one at a time to the 
planter, who sits at the rear of 
the machine on a special seat. 
It is the latter's Job to insert the 
trees in the furrows at properly 
spaced Intervals between two 
rubker wheels which run along 
the ground just below the seat. 
‘The wheels passing by the trees, 
cover and pack the roots with 
earth, The simple operation 
completes the planting of the 
trees. 

Current costs are about $5.00 
per thousand trees planted. The 
machine has proved to be con- © 
siderably cheaper and faster 
than hand-planting. However, 
the planting machine cannot be 
used effectively on steep hills, 
very rocky soll, or clay soil. 

—BSylva. 
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Vocational Department 
GUIDANCE ~ 


training In a vocatf 7 Ee 
ly is this true In ‘a residential 
school for tht deaf where the 
school is home for the pupil for 
the major part of the! year. 

‘Training in good work habits, 
in conduct, In social graces, in 
right attitudes, forms an im- 
portant part of the guidance 
program. ~ 

This short article touches 
briefly on a number of desirable 
attitudes and habits which the 
guidance program at the Ont- 
ario School for the Deaf tries to 
develop: 


1. Co-operation 

All the skill in the world will 
be of little use to a boy or girl 
who goes out into the world with 
a chip-on-the-shoulder attitude 
towards every situation and 
every person he meets. Buta 
right attitude of cooperation 
may go a long way to ensuring 
euccess. 


2. Respect for rules 

Nor will the abilities of a boy 
or girl graduate, who approach- 
es Ife in a none too friendly 
world with little or no respect 
for law and order, find a ready 
market. Laws are made to pro- 
tect society. Obedience to rules 
of the school In his younger 
days helps to develop a right 
attitude in the pupil's mind in 
regard to laws he will live undef 
in later life. 


3, Willingness to take advice 
‘The know-it-all attitude ts a- 


nother that {s bound to bring © 


the begining worker a great deal 
of gflef. A willingness to take 
and weigh advice given by older 
people, parents, experienced 
workers and foremen is a trait 
it would be worthwhile to cul- 
tivate, 


4, Tolerance 

Tolerance of the views of 
others {s.another desirable at- 
titude, Anyone {s entitled to his 
own opinion as to how a thing 
should be done but others may 
have equally good Ideas about 
the same thing. Tt is an asset to 
be able to see the other person's 
point of view ns will as one’s 
own. Training can develop this 
virtue. 


5, Wise spending 

“It is not always what the 
worker makes on the job; it Is 
what he has !eft over that 
counts.” In other words training 
In the use of money ts essential. 
Frivolous spending for unus- 
able and totally unsuitable 
things has kept many people on 
the edge of financial disaster 
for years. Having money Is one 
thing. Knowing how to spend it 
wisely is another. In many cases 
wise spending may spell the dif- 
ference between success or fall- 
ure. . 
6. Emotional Control 

A truly grown up person has 
established fairly good control 
of his emotions. The young child 
shows fear at Joud noises, it 
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cries easily, t may show violent 
temper when crossed. Such dis+ 
plays of emotion are more or less 
expected in a young, untrained 
child and are understandable 
bat when they are carried over 
into adult Ife they form a very 
formidable barrier to success- 
ful living. If one wishes to be 
treated as ansndult he must 
learn to act as an adult, 

( By and large the graduates of 
our school demonstrate by their 
successful living that they have 
learned their school lessons well. 
But there are always a few who 
could improve. —F.P.C. 


1” Shop Notes 


Shop Notes 


OOO0DOD OOOOH HII 
Home Economics 

‘Two birthday dinners, ane on 
February 9 and the other on 
Fetruary 10, provided lessons 
for many of the girls all this 
week. 

The girls of Grades 2 and 3 
Vocational assisted by Dorothy 
Parks and Frances Gregory 
wrote the inivitations and made 
the place cards. 

Dorothy Holmberg made a 
spice cake, which Gill Goodwin 
Iced, and Vera Cork made her 
first chocolate cake of which 
she was very proud, Dorothy 
Holmterg covered it with bolted 
frosting. 

Anizia Samus and Grace 
Swain made appie batter pudd- 
ing and cream of tomato soup. 
On the second day, they decided 
what dishes to tse and set the 
table. 

Lula Vorvis, Emily Wilson. 
Flora Clark and Jean McDougall 
prepared mock duck for the two 
meals. 

Dolores Henautt made cream 
of tomato soup. 

Reta Robinson prepared boll- 
ed parsnips, boiled spinach, bak- 
ed- potatoes, coffee and cocoa. 
She also helped Dolores set the 
table. 

Dorothy Guest washed spin- 
ach and tolled carrots. 

‘The girls of Grade 1 vocation- 
al, who are new at the work, 
struggled with a cabbage salad 
ahd stuffed baked potatoes. 

‘The meals were served by Rita 
Rotinson, Dolores Henault, Lula 
Vorvis, and Grace Swain. 

Last. but not least there were 
a great many dishes to wash, 
dry and put away and the room 
had to te sweot and cleaned. 
‘This was done by the giris of 3V 
and 3A. 


—K. B. Daly. 
. Intruetress. 
Commercial 


The numter of pupils wishing 
to take commercial has grown 
steadily. 

‘The number of typewriters in 
use has Jumped from eight to 
thirteen and they are busy most 
of the working hours of the day. 

Pre-vocational classes show a 
great deal of enthusiasm and It 
ts remarkable how these younger 
pupils pick up the elementary 
rules of typing. : 

‘There has been a steady 
stream of very practical work for 
the commercial class from the 
offices and other departments 
of the school. The sentor girls 


take great pride in producing 
clean, errorless copy: Some find 
checking irksome but all realize 
that it is most important. 
F. P, Cunningham, 
Instructor. 


Welding 

‘Our welding elnss has had am- 
ple opportunity to use their new 
knowledge on shop projects and 
repair work. We have built a 
new forge to replace our small 
one. 

‘We have been very busy re- 
pairing the eighty steel lockers 
gbtained from war assets. These 
are being placed in residences 
and gymnasin for sports equip- 
ment etc. 

Our shop course is continuing 
with some fine training projects 
being turned out, among them 
work benches, kitchen step lad- 
ders. bridge lamps of ornamen- 
tal tronete. —’ 

We are building a new snow- 
plow as a combination welding 
and blacksmithing project to 
fit onto the farm tractor. 

The arrival of seed catalogues 
‘and the sun “getting stronger” 
reminds us it will soon be time 
for extra activity in the green- 
house. 

—J. W. Hodgson. 
A Instructor. 


Senlor Sewing 

The past month, has been a 
busy. one, In the sewing room. 
‘The girls made new uniforms for 
the senior baskball team, gold 
satin blouses, trimmed with blue, 
and blue satin shorts, with gold 
stripes down the sides. 

‘They have also been making 
dresses, skirts, blouses etc for 
themselves—atsn aprons, child- 
ren's dresses. and boys pants. 

At present we are busy making 
cestumes for the play. 

—N. E. Ketcheson. 
Instructress. 


Manual Training 

All classes in Manual Training 
are completing their present 
woodworking projects. They will 
now commence some metal work 
which will include projects made 
from sheet-tin brass, copper 
and pand iron. 

‘The names of boys taking 
Manual Training are listed 
herewith: Wilmot Scott, Jerome 
Winterhalt, Billy Brigham. Billy 
Hemphill, Robert Reid, Robert 
Hill, Michael odd, Robert 
Males, Jchn Webb, Burton Fos- 
ter. Irwin ayes, Michael Mar- 
tin, Donni& Sattler, Donald Pat- 
terson, Warren Thompson, Tom- 
my Waller. David Craven, Joe 
Cassar, Allen Date. Billy Gard- 
ner, Wilfred Saumure, Donald 
Dennie Maldwyn. Jenning 
Charles Beaumont. Robert Eb- 
ersole. Billy Wilks, Keith Dors- 
chner. Garry Graydon, Kenneth 
Searson, Douglas Leeman 
Grant Drury. Edward Rosen- 
bren. Paul Simmons, Glen Skin- 


kle. Bobbie Stewart. Norman 
Ruttan, Jarvis Carey. Mario 
Micejick. David Elliot. Peter 


Kivm, Peter DeRose. Jim Harris, 
Billy Habkirk. Delbert Green. 
‘Tommie Dallarie. David Foster. 
Russel Koshoustj. Romeo Sgra 
vin, Raymond Panke, Murray 


Brown. Reggie Bowman. and 
Harold Cooper. 
—A. C. Stratton. 
Instructor. 
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Intermediate Sewing 
The gitls of 1A and 1V have 
started sewing on the sew- 
ing machines since the vacation 
and are learning to sew a 
straight seam. The older girls are 
busy at their pyiamas and knit- 
ting thelr sweaters. The thrill of 
creating an article of clothing 
for themselves shows in thelr 
work and in their faces 
—£. Jackman, 
Instructress 
Printshop 
You can’t say we are ever 
caught up—we just get one 
“Canadian” In the mails and 
start right In on the next fssue. 
The job work has been a little 
lighter this month excluding ” 
school arfd office forms, Two 
programs were turned out, one 
for the Winter Sports and Skat- 
ing Party and the other for the 
play “Hansel and Gretel". Print- 
ing the ribbons for the winners 
of the Ice Sports contests proved 
a very Interesting project. 
Glen Garrett, a former pup!! 
of the Buffalo School for the 
Deaf {s being initiated into the 
mysteries of printing. 
—L. E, Morrison. 
Instructor. 


Beauty Culture 
The girls are continuing giv- 
ing beauty treatments to thelr 
now quite steady «costumers. 
Many of the girls are able to go. 
ahead without any assistance 
and create styles of their own. 
This month we are taking the 
topic “the care of the skin". 
—C. Lobb. 
Instructress. 
Carpenter Shop 
Since the Christmas holiday 
we have been very busy In the. 
carpenter shop and around the 
school. our biggest job being 
building partitions and making 
3 rocms over the kitchens. 
Other jots completed were re- 
pairing took cases, dining room 
chairs and tables. installing 9 
new fan in the bake shop, re- 
pairing sleighs, chovels and toys 
for the junior boys and girls 
and other small jobs. e 
—L. M. Hall, 
Instructor. 


Woodworking 

The new year has brought 
with it several new jobs. 

A new floor has been laid (v 
half of the drill hall on both 
boys and girls side. The floor’ 
was carefully sanded smooth 
and white by the Department 
of Public Works men. Then it 
tecame our Jo» to lay out and 
paint the lines on the floor for 
the following camies: Basket- 
ball. Voliey-ball and Badminton. 

‘The lines were carefully laid 
out and painted with two coats 
of paint. We also set up new 
tack boards for Basket-ball. The 
boys had to be very careful or 
the foot marks would show on 
the freshly sanded floor. 

When we had finished the 
work the men put on three coats 
of Duracoat. This is a transpar~ 
enf protecticn used on floors. 

=R. H. Vaughan. 
Instructor. 


Life is not so short but there 
is always time for courtesy. 
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LIPREADING IN PRESENT 
DAY EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 1) 
mnizes them in phrases’ and 
sentences, and in many cases, 
is able to answer questions con- 

cerning them. 

At the end of his second year, 
he Upreads a intger number of 
verbs, isolated and in’ simple 
sentences; as well as being able 
to pread a question demanding 
an answer involving those verbs. 
For example: “What did do?” 
“Ran.” mi 

During the third year in Nur- 
sery School, almost every five- 
year-old has become very con- 
fident of his ability to lipread all 
that ‘has gone before. In addi- 
tion, he can understand a con- 
siderably ‘larger number of 


_ words and more complicated 


descriptions. He continues to ex- 
pand the number of words in 
fis preading vocabulary and to 
ask, as well as answer, ques- 
tions. For example. the {ive- 
year-olds have asked "Who's 
crying?” and other such ques- 
tions including verbs in their 
vocabulary. 

Preparation for questions and 
answers can be commenced 
early in Nursery School work. 
For some time, teacher and par- 
ent do both the asking and the 
answering. This idea has been 
used casually, and has been en- 
tirely lacking ‘in demands upon 
the child, except for watching. 
‘After they do notice the partl- 
qular ip movements, she child- 
ren often. have the tendency to 
repeat the question, rather than 
give the answer. If we think for 
a moment, we may remember 
that little hearing children do 
likewise when they are learning 
to talk. Gradually these things 
pass, and one day the child an- 
swers spontaneously. This takes 
place, generally, towards the end 
‘of the second ycar of training. 
During the third year, the child 


*-answers most questions, and 


‘asks several. For example one of 
the five-year-olds went to the 
teacher one afternoon and ask- 
ed, “What time is it?" Her 
mother, who was observing that 
day and heard the remark, sald 
she hadn't heard the child ask 
the question before. Apparently 
she had been observing and 
watehifig over a period ‘of time, 
and had connected the parti- 
cular’ lip movements with a 
‘clock or a watch, and going 
home. 

‘The three-year-old is capable 
of lipreading a few colors dur- 
ing the first vear of training. 
‘The same colors are not lipread 
by all the children. It has,been 
{Interesting to-note that the 
word most easily recognized on 
the lips is not always the one 
which the child appears to lp- 
read most readily. It appears to 
be closely related to his appre- 
clation of colors in general, and 
to his favorite ,colors. Some 
three-year-olds ‘have been able 
to lipread a few phrases includ- 
ing color. : 

‘The four-year-old during the 
second year of training; dsually 
Upreads all the basic colors in 
isolated form, and is much more 
adept at lpreading color phras- 
es. 

‘The: five-year-old after three 
years of training, has been 


+ story and picture books 


, 3 yes 
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frequently at home. Jackie was 


the colors, isolated, In phrases, ‘considered :to have one of the 


and in sentences. He is also.able 
to Upread the question form, 


“What color - - - 2", give the 
correct answer, and usually ask 
the-question.” 


‘The. three-year-old learns to 
edunt to three, ‘and to lpread 
the isolated numbers to three. 
‘The four-year-old has been 
found to count to four, to Iip- 
read any number to four and 
phrases and sentences including 
numbers to four. The five. year- 
‘old counts to five; at least. Mp- 
reads numbers to five,-phrases 
and sentences including num- 
bers to five, and ts capable of 
answering and asking the ques~ 
tion, “How many - - - 2". 

Verbs, adjectives, adverbs and 
prepositions are all built up 
from the first through (1) real 
experiences and conversations 
with as many penple a3 possible, 
and ih interesting situations; 
(2) specific situations where 
each word is given special at- 
tention at Nursery School and 
at home. 

Charts pictures, scrapbooks, 


corporated into the child's pI 
gram as much ax the principles 
of healthy develapment will per- 
mit. Lipreading is correlated 
with auditory ‘training and 
speech responses whenever pos- 
sible and plausible. At least part 
of the lipreading practice, every 
day. is carried on while the child 
is wearing earphones. The par- 
ents, through experience, are 
convinced of the value of aud- 
{tory training in promoting bet- 
ter Upreading. 

Parents and teachers who 
have been active In the Clinic's 
program have come to believe 
that if more time were spent in 
thinking of the child as an in- 
dividual, caring for his needs, 
giving him experiences and the 
corresponding verbal explena- 
tons, the nnderstanding of lan- 
guage through lpreading would 
develop more rapidly; and the 
Upreading ability, in turn, would 
accelerate the speech develop- 
ment. Lipreaging has been 
found to be much slower in 
some cases than in others; but 
generally. the differences have 
‘been considered normal rather 
than abnormal. Deaf children, 
in all probability. would have an 
easier time of it tf thelr tgachers 
and parents had broader under- 
standing of young hearing child- 
ten, their needs their develop- 
ment, how they react at differ- 
ent age-levels. and what they 
are capatle of understanding. 


Summary of the Lipreading 
Accomplishments of a Young 
Deaf Child Over a Three Year 
Period 

Jackie entered Nursery at the 
age of 2 years and 11 months. 
His mother enrolled with him, 
agreeing to attend the clinic 
two days a week. Jackle had 
had seven instalments, of the 
Correspondence Course, and at 
the time of entrance was able 
to match colors, shapes, and 
sizes and could do the exercises 
in the Course reasonably well, 
in relation to his age. He babbl- 
ed freely, although he “has no 
intelligible speech. His lipread- 
ing vocabulary consisted of 
several words and expressions 
to which he had been exposed 


best preparations for future 
development—that of having 
learned to watch, to cooperate, 
and to be relaxed. 

Jackie's progress throughout 
the three years in Nursery 
School was considered average. 
He did not have the largest Up- 
reading vocabulary, nor did he 
display any startling talent. 
However, it was felt that‘Jackle 
would always go forward, never 
regress. His development was 
steady. - 

His healthy curiosity, which 
‘was never suppressed, proved a 
rich source for Iipreading 
development It was usually easy 
for the teacher-or parents to 
ascertain when Jackie had es- 
tablished a new concept since 
he always took the: opportunity’ 
of expressing his understanding 
and-knowledge through speech. 

At the end of the first year 
in Nursery School 

The number of words which 
Jackie appeared to understand 
in situations Which were mean- 
ingful, was estimated at 350. 

‘The number of words which 
he could Hpread in any situat- 
jon and which would be lsted 
under his specific Mpreading 
vocabulary was estimated to be 
104. 

At the end of.the second year 
in Nursery School. 

‘The number of words which 
Jackie appeared to understand 
in situations where he would be 
called upon to demonstrate his 
general language understanding 
vocabulary was estimated at 
850. 


‘The Number of words which 
he was able to lipread in any 
situatioh, and which were con- 
sidered part of his specific ip- 
reading vocabulary, was esti- 
mated at 366. 

At the end of the third year 
in Nursery School 

Jackie's general lipreading 
ability appeared to demonstrate 
the capacity of understanding 
1622 words. 

It was found that Jackie's 
specific lpreading vocabulary 
consisted of 953 words. 

‘The numbers given above 
include nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
ete, and the various ways in. 
which hese words would be 
used, indicating that’the child 
had a broad understanding of 
each word, enabling him to 
understand {ts use whenever it 
was spoken. 

It was believed that Jackie's 
understanding of language 
through lipreading, in both the 
general and specific sense, was 


sufficiently broad to allow him* 


to participate comfortably in 
his hearing environment at this 
time. This background of under- 
standing enabled Jackie to 
progress in all. phases of his 
education after entering Grade 
1 of the Day School for the 
Deaf. It was a strong -support 
in learning to read, to speak 
better, and to feel confident 
about any new learning situat- 
fon. 

Miss Numbers: In planning 
our discussion this morning, I 
think perhaps it will be well 
to read the papers and present 
our ideas, and then throw the 


C 


panel open to discussion from 
‘the floor, which we will welcome. 
Mrs, Lassman sounds the key- 
note in our discussion, We are 
interested not only in theoret- 
feal knowledge. We are interest- 
ed scot only in what can be done 
and what ought to be done, but 
in what ts being done, for deaf 
children, e 
Mrs, Lassman represents the 
nursery school on this panel, 
We have representatives of dif- 
ferent age levels in the rest of 
the panel, and different school 
situations. Sister Mary Lauren- 
tine represents the intermediate 
departments. Miss Howes re- 
presents the advanced depart-- 
ment, the high school depai 
ment of Parker High School In 
Chicago. Miss Hammond repre- 
sents the hard of heaYing and 
deaf group of children in a large 
public day school, and I repres- 
ent a residential school at the 
“middle school level. 
—The Volta Review. 
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The Volta Speech Association 
was established in 1890, 

The Volta Feview,, official 
organ of the Association, was 
founded In 1899 . 

‘The Volta Bureau, 1537—35th. 
Street, N.W., Washington 7, 
DC.United States, publishes 
the Volta Review, subscription 
rate—$2.25 per year to Canad- 
fans, 

The Volta’ Bureau Library is 
the largest library on deafness 
in the United States. 

The name of the American 
Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Specch to the Deaf 
has been changed, to the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf. 
This change was made at the 
Summer Meeting of the Assocla- 
tion in Detroit in June. Mem~- 
bership is open to anyone who 
believes that the ability to speak 
and to understand the speech of 
others 1s useful to those who 
cannot hear, and that oppor- 
tunity to acquire these skills 
should be provided for all. 


Miss Bessie N, Leonard, teach- 
er in the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Mass- 
chusetts from 1895 to 1922 and 
Principal from 1922 to 1936 died 

on August 10th, In addition to 
her duties in Clarke School, 
Miss Leonard served on the 
Board of Directors of the Ame- 
rican Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

The Excutives ef American 
and Canadian Schools for the 
Deaf met at the Minnesota 
Schoot for the Deaf on October 
13, 14 and 15th. 

Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer has 
been appointed Superintendent 

\of the Mt. Airy School for the 
Deaf, as successor to M. Wistar 
Wood who resigned in June. 

Dr. Twitmyer had been 
Director of Student Personnel 
and member of the Executive 
Stal of Girard College in 
Philadelphia and formerly an 
instructor in the Department of 
Psychology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

‘Mr. Roy Moore Stelle has 
succeeded Mr. .Roger M. Powell 
as Superintendent of the Texas 
School for the Deaf. 

—The Volta Review. 
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The Special Education 


of the Deaf 
by RICHARD BRILL 


New Jersey Schoo! for the Deaf 

‘The Education . of the deaf 
child has long been recognized 
as the most difficult and the 
most technical type of educa~- 
tlon. While the first permanent 
school for the deaf was attempt- 
ed in this country as early as 
1810, now, in 1948, we have 204 
schools for the deaf in the 
‘United States made up of 66 
public residential schools, 115 
public day schools, and 23 de- 
nominational and private 
schools, There are schools or 
classes for deaf children in 45 of 
our states, and the three small 
population states that do not 
have schools within their 
borders arrange to have their 
deaf children educated in 
schools in nelghbouring states. 

Naturally the schools vary a 
great deal as to their facilities. 
the quality of their staffs, and 
somewhat as to the basic phil- 
osophy of the school. In splte of 
the differences, the amowit vs 
similarity and agreement in this 
geographically widespread pro- 
fession Is remarkable, Reasons 
for the similarity are not too 
hard to find. First of all, the 
basic handicap of deafness, the 
lack of understanding and use 
of language by the child who ts 
born deaf at an early age, ts 
universal. Secondly the large 
majority of trained teachers of 
the deaf all received their train- 
ing to teach in this special field 
in one of a very small number 
of training centers. While these 
training centers naturally differ 
to some extent, they pretty Well 
agree what the neophyte teach- 
er of the deaf should learn and 
how to teach, 

Regardless of whether the 
school for the deaf is a resi- 
dential school, the young deat 
child will be about the same for 
the first five years he is in 
schoot. Along with a lot of 
play time and activity time 
the beginning deaf child is go- 
ing to start to build not one, 
but three vocabularies. A small 
number of words the child is 
going to learn to say, a large 
number he Ss going to recognize 
from the Ups, snd possibly a 
su greater number, he will 
learn to recognize in written or 
manuscript form, 

It makes little difference 
whether the school is in Cali- 
fornia or in New York, wheth- 
er it is a day scnool or a resi- 
dential school, the deaf child 
will first learn the names of toys 
and objects around his own 
school room, his own name and 
the names of a few people 
around thy school, a few simple 
actions that can be performed 
in the classroom, and a certain 


‘umber of colors and numbers. 


Nearly every school will do its 
utmost to utilize any residual- 
hearing the deaf child may 
have, Speaking tubes, group 
hearing aids, recorded music, 
and the plano will all be used 
to educate any residual hearing 
that remains In the speech 
range. 

As the child continues 
through his first four or five 
Years of school his vocabularies 
are constantly broadened, and 
he is started on the long struggle 
whereby he attempts to use and 
understand language ‘as an ex- 
pression of connected thought, 
rather than individual vocabu- 
lary Hsts. Action verbs are first 
introduced in thelr past tense 
form, because when a child first 
attempts to tell something, it is 
an action that has already hap- 
pened. Now the child must begin 
to use present and future forms. 
As in the. public schools, the 
manuscript form of writing, 
commonly thought of as print- 
ing. ts what the child first 
learns. There are several rea- 
sons for this, among the most 
important being the similarity 
between this and the actual 
printed form that he sees in 
books. and also the fact that 
the manuscript letters‘ do not 
require the advanced muscular 
control that script writing re- 
quires, and so !s easier for the 
small child. In about the fourth 
year the change to script writ- 
Ing 1s made very easily. 

After the first two or three 
years of school the deaf child 
will begin on some of the sub- 
Ject matter that his hearing 
brothers and sisjers are learn- 
ing in thelr sehools. But all 
through his school career basic 
language and reading must re- 
main the core of his curriculum. 


Varying somewhat from school 
to school the deaf child will 
probably start shop work when 
he is about ten years old. Most 
Schools have an elementary 
woodworking shop where the 
younger boys become familiar 
with hand tools, and after a 
couple of years they usually go 
Into a general shop. This fs an 
exploratory program which 
helps the boy to decide which of 
the advanced shops of the 
school he would like to enter. 
For girls, the same general plan 
4s followed, but often on a more 
Umited scale with the teaching 
of homemaking skills. usually 
pre-dominating. 

As the children get older and 
reach the higher grades the 
difference in methods used, and 
the basic philosophy of the 
various schools play a more im- 
portant role in the type of 
education the school is going to 
offer. The large majority of re- 
sidential schools. who in turn 
educate the large majority of. 
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deaf children, are what is 
known as “combined” schools. 
The actual definition of this 
term varies In practice widely 
from school to school. Some 
“combined” schools maintain 
eral classes throughout their 
whole school: but allow signs 
and finger spelling on the 
grounds, in assembly exercises, 
and in the shops, Other “com- 
bined” schools may have older 
classes where’ finger spelling is 
used as a method of com- 
munication within the class- 
room, while tmost all schools 
claim that they do not allow 
the sign language as a means 
of communication inside the 
classroom although they do 
allow it any place else around 
the school. Proponents of the 
combined system maintain that 
all children gain as the system 
Js fitted to the child, rather than 
the child, being made to fit some 
particular system. 

A few of the residential schools 
and -nearly ait day schools 
are what is known as “pure 
oral” schools, Tn such schools 
all attempts to manual com- 
munication are discouraged and 
all communication both within 
and outside the classroom is 
carried on by means of speech 
and Ip reading. Proponents of 
this method claim that the deaf 
child is going to have to live in 
a hearing world and he will 
need all the practice in speech 
and lip reading he can get. 

There are many arguments 
and counter arguments in this 
long standing controversy, but 
again there is closer agreement 
than some people suspect. With 
a few exceptions. miost of the 
oral educators will agree that 
due to individual differences 
there are some puplls who can 
best learn by manual methods, 
and they will also agree that 
manual communication has cer- 
tain unquestioned advantages 
tn addressing large grous§ of 
deaf people. Also most combined 
educators will admit of having 
known a considerable number 
of children in schools for the 
deaf who had too great-a hear- 
ing loss to get along in public 
schools, and who should have 
eventually teen able to get 
along by depending on thelr 
speech and Mp reading in a 
hearing group. but did not do so 
tecause they had found it so 
much easler to communicate by 
manual means. 

The day school ‘is often 
Umited in the education it can 
extend beyond the doors of the 
classroom, as the children must 
return home at the close of the 
school day. Theoretically. the 
deaf child living at home will 
play and learn from hearing 
companions, but in practice it is 
very unusual for a deaf child. 
particulary while in the adoles- 
cent stage, to fit Into a hearing 
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group of childreu. In most cases 
the communication barrier 1s 
just too great. However, the day 
schoo! usually has the opportu- 
nity of more frequent contact 
with the parents of deaf child- 
ren, and thus has a greater op- 
portunity in the field of parent- 
education. 

The academic level of educa- 
tion In most scheols for the deaf 
goes to about the ninth grade 
level. This is due to the fact that 
the deaf child has at least a 
three year handicap when he 
first enters school, and with the 
origina! handicap It is difficult 
to make a fuil vear of progress 
ina year, as measured by public 
school standards. Therefore the 
average deaf child will be 18 or 
19 years old when he completes 
this basic education Undenlably 
@ great number do not go to 
school beyond this point, A very 
small percentage will continue 
on in hearing schools, enter Gal- 
Jaudent College in Washington. 
D. C., the only college for the. 
deaf in the world, Records show 
that the deaf as a whole, with 
the education that they have at- 
tained In schools for the deaf, 
lead very succesful lives as mea- 
sured both by economic success, 
and by personal adjustment and 
happiness. 

Most parenis of deaf children 
do not have an opportunity for 
a choice of schools when it 
comes time for them to send 
their children to school. The 
most important thing Is for 
the parent to realize that his 
chid does have an educational 
haudicap, and that It ts es 
sential for him to attend a spe- 
clal school for deaf children to 
overcome this handicap. When 
a family {s In a situation where 
a choice can be made between 
schools for the deaf, the parents 
should make a idgment based 
on certain criteria. First of all 
parents should visit the schools 
and learn the facts for them- 
selves. not depend on rumor or 
second or third hand judgment. 
The teaching staff is probably 
the most important part of the 
school. Find the answers to these 
questions. Are most ‘of the 
teachers trained and experienc- 
ed teachers of the deaf? Is the 
hool large enough so that 
every teacher teaches only onc 
grade at a time. or must the 
teachers have pupils who vary 
widely in age and grade in her 
classroom at the same time? Do 
the teachers have a supervising 
teacher or a principal who Is.an 
experienced educator of the 
deaf?:Can the school offer good 
vocational training? Is there a 
happy congenial atmosphere 
about the teachers, other staff 
members, and the pupils who 
are in the school? Are the phy- 
sical facilities, including class- 
rooms, dormitories, and dining 
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Girl's Sports 


by MISS H. McCAMMON 


‘THE BASKETBALL COURT 

SENIOR LEAGUE 

BCL. (11) ys 0.8.D. (16) 
(Exhibition game January, 14) 

In our first game of the 
season, the BCI. Senior girls 
proved to be a mighty challenge 
to our Star Senior team. At the 
end of the third quarter, the 
score was 11-3 for our op- 
ponents, with Lula Cayer scor- 
ing the single ‘point. It was in 
the last quarter, with 5 minutes 
left to play, that the O.8.D. girls 
decided, to settle down. Joan 
Laidlaw moved up to the for- 
‘ward line, with Lula Cayer and 
Lula Vorvis, and it proved to be 
too strong a combination for 
the B.CI. girls, as they piled up 
15 points, in an exciting last 
quarter drive, to win 16-11, 
Scorers: B.C. Marie Marit- 
of (4), Donna Fergusen 
(4), Betty Reid (1), Joan 
Allen (2). 

“esp. Lula vorvis 

(8), Lula Cayer (6), Joan 
Laidlaw (2). 


o 


——-r 
A.C. (24) vs 0.8.D. (13) 
(Exhibition game January 19) 

‘With the decided advantage 
of playing on thelr home floor 
the Albert College girls swept 
Off to a 10 to 4 lead in the first 
half, In the next period the 
Albert College scoring was led 
by Rachel Truman, their tall 
forward. Lula Vorvis lead the 
BD. scoring by chalking up 9 
points. 

‘The game ended with a 24 to 
13 loss for the OSD. 

Scorers A.C.: Dyer (12) Dray 
(2) Freeman (10). 
O8D.: Lula Cayer (2) 
Mary Wilson, (2) Lula Vorvis 
9). 


COSSA. 
N.GI. (43) ¥s. O.S-D. (32) 
January 28. 

«In our first out of town game, 
the O.8.D. Senior girls, in their 
new blue and gold uniforms, 
couldn't be stopped. At half time 
the score was.20-1 in our favour. 
In the ‘second half, the game 
was more evenly contested but 
it ended in a decisive 32 to 13 
win for the OSD. girls. 


Scorers NCL: Gide Raffey (2) 
Nadine Burrows (10) Bever- 
ly Nual (1), 
OBD. Lula Cayer (14) 
Lula Vorvis (14) Mary Wil- 
son (4); 


B.C1. (19) vs, 0.8.D. (25) 
February 1. 


the, end of the first halt 
score stood at 11-10 for the blue 
and gold. During the last half, 
both teams played a fast and 
furious game but the OSD. 
Beal team chalked up another 


Scorers B.C1.: Marion Marin- 
off (10) Betty Gibson (4) 
ria Allan (4) Betty Reid 

. 
OSD.: tula Vorvis (13) 
Lula Cayer (10) Joan Laid- 
law (2). 
Albert College (23) vs. 0.5.D. (6) 
February 7. 


‘The Albert girls won a deci- 
sive victory over the hard-fight- 
ing OSD. team. Rachel Free- 
man, thelr 6 ft. forward, lead 
the scoring with 10 points. The 
blue and gold girls played well 
to-gether but graciously accept- 
ed a 23-6 defeat 
Scorers AC.: Dyer ( 
Madelyn W. (6) Rachel 
(0). oe 
‘\ OSD. Lula Vorvis (4) 
Luls Cayer“(2). 


1) 
F. 


Albert Coflege (18) vs. OSD. 
18) 


February 15. 

Alberts return game at the 
O.8.D. proved to be the most ex- 
citing game of-the season! With 
just a few seconds of play, the 
‘OSD. girls scored the first bas- 
ket. At quarter time. they were 
ahead 7—3 over the A.C..team. 
The next 3 quarters showed.the 
excellent skill in passing, shoot- 
ing, guarding and team plays of 
the deaf girls, With a few min- 
utes to play R. Freeman: scored 
her 7th basket to put the A.C. 
girls ahead 19-18. With a few 
seconds to play, Lula Vorvis, 
Lula Cayer and Emily Wilson 
kept the ball sizzling in ourown 
zone, waiting to break 
the defence for a shot on basket, 
but the time whistle blew to end 
the game in a 19-18 win for the 
ASG. girls. 

Beorers A.C.: R Freeman (14) 
Peuay Dyer (3) M. Webster 
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OBD.: Lula Cayer (7) 
Emily Wilaon (6) Lula Vor- 
vis (5). Ne 
OSD. Sentor Basketball Team 
Stella 


1. Graziano 
2 Lula Vorvis (Captain) 
23. : 


Jonior League 

‘This is the first-year ali the 
Junior girls except one, have 
played in competitive basket- 
ball. The girls have improved 


immensly in 
shooting, 


guard! 
playa, This year, it is the exper 
in —next 


year we hope to have a better 
‘and stronger Junior basketball 
team! 


C.0.8. 8, A. 

BCL (24) vs. O.8.D,, (22) 

Our first game of the season 
proved to be a very exciting and 
evenly matched game with B.C.I. 
‘The B.C.T. girls got away to an 
8—0 lead in the first quarter. 
But the blue and gold girls de- 
ceded to settle down and stead- 
ily gained to ‘a 22—20 lead. With « 
a few seconds left to play the 
B.C. girls poppeu in two bask- 
ets and won the game 24-22. 


Picton (34 wa O.8.D. (14) 
In a double header game with 
the Junior boys’ basketball team 
at Picton, the O 8.D. girls suffer- 
ed a heavy loss. The ball was in 
control of the Picton team for 
most of the game with Marilyn 
‘Trant. scoring 20 points. The 
OSD. scorers were Alma Allin 
(8), Lols McFarland (2), Marion 
Smith (2), and Rose Chupik (2). 
‘The OSD. Jr. boys played an 
excellent game and won 42—36 
Congratulations., 
‘Trenton (22) vs. 0.5.D. (10) 
In the first half of the game, 
the deaf girls played an exct 
lent game and held their oppon- 
ents to a 6-5 lead. The Trenton 
team pushed ahead in the last 
half to win 22-10. 
Scorers Rose Chupik (4) Mar- 
fon Bmith (4) Lois McFar- 
land (2). 


Picton (20) vs. OSD. (5) 

Picton played a return game 
on our own floor but still proved 
that they were a ktrong team. 
The OSD. girl owed that 
their passing and ig had 
greatly improved. The O.8D. 
scorers were: Rose Chupik (3) 
Lois McFarland (2). 


Napance (40) vs. 0.S.D. (30) 

The OD. girls played an ex- 
cellent game of basketball with 
Napanee and must be congratu- 
lated! This game really showed 
how much the Juniors have im- 
proved since the beginning of 
the season! Both teams were 
evenly matched and gave many 
thrills to the on -lookers. The 
deaf girls excelled in their pass- 
ing and shooting. With only 24 
shots on basket, 15 of them 
scored. This shows that it was 5 
closely guarded game but that 

: 


the shooting was 


hae wae 8 
close game great joyed. by 
both teams. Congratulations 
Juniors for the wonderful game 
you played! . 
Rose Chupik (18) Lois 
Josephine 


Scorers: 
McFarland (8) 
Lazaravich (4). 


Josephine Lararavich 


9. Je 
10. 

11. Dorothy McArthur 
12, Maureen MacDonald 


Boy's Sports 


_by MR, J. BOYD 


C.0.8.8.A, BASKETBALL 


The boys had their house 


league basketball before Christ- 
mas and when they came back 
it was not long before « junior 
C.OSSA, team was rounded 
into shape. The boys playing 
are, Arthur Gravelle (capt), 
Fernand Beauine,- Bruce Mc 
Crindle, Ross Willson, Eugene 
Cayer, Gerald Russell, Laurent 
Perreault, Charles Denomme, 
Emerson Leslie, Bobble Spiker, 
and James McAlpine 


defence in a small gymn. 
which’ proved to be effective. 
‘The game was fast and at half 
time. O.B.D. were trailing by.11 
to 4. All the points being scored 
by Bruce McCrindle. 


At the beginning of the 


back and forth with our boys 
slowly but surely pulling ahead 
to pile up a 24 to 13 wih, The 
scorers were, B. McCrindle 10, 
R. Willson 6, F. Beaulne 4, and 
A, Gravelle 4. 


OSD. at Picton 

Again faced with an away 
from home game the boys ahow- 
ed their usual form by trailing 
at half time 25 to 20. This game 
featured many fouls which fort- 
unately for us were not too cost- 
ly. The play was fairly wide 
open with players having to 
move fast both ways. F. Beau- 
ine, our mighty stom did some 
remarkable fore-checking 
which netted him 11 points in 
the first half. 

Picton then seemed to concen- 
trate on Beaulne and didn't 
anticipate another member of 
our front line breaking loose as 
A. Gravelle netted 11 points. 
The game was very fast with 
the score see sawing back and. 
forth. Finally OSD, managed 
to put in three baskets and hold 
‘this six point margin.to the end 
as they came out off the long 
end of a 42 to 36 score, The 
scorers were, A. Gravelle 18, F. 

{Continued on Page 7) 


SENIOR LANGUAGE 


(MISS C, MALONEY)” 
“Note: The news taken from 
.. exercise 


letters ix_a class ise done 
by 2 Voc. after thelr letters have 
been discussed. 

‘The pupils bring thelr letters 
to the teacher to have some 
of the explained. They 
like to talk about the news from 

+ their homes. In their letters we 
get words and expressions about 
different activities many ot 
which the children wouldn't see 
happening at school. For ex~ 
ampte, “Eugene and bis father 
cut down three big trees”. “The 
horses ran away in the woods”. 
etc. 

‘The letters are a good source 
of language material. 


News 
(From Robert Renout's Letter) 

Bobby's brother, Eugene, 
wrote him a letter. It is an in- 
teresting letter. Eugene told 
Bobby a lot of news. 

‘Teddy, the baby, had @ sore 
ear, It is getting better now. 

‘One Saturday, Eugene and his 
father went to the woods. They 
cut down three big trees. 

Eugene gets up at 6.30 every 
school morning. He milks the 
cow. 

At Bobby's home they have 

4} two pigs, 


and 

On January 22, the horses ran 
away in the woods, They broke 
the harness. 


News (From Roy’s Letter) 

On February 1, Roy received 
‘a letter fram his mother. She 
said in the letter that she was 
very busy. 

Roy's sister, Joyce, has a job 
in Toronto. She goes to work at 
730 every morning except Sat- 
urday and, Sunday. Joyce has 
.two children, Paul and Beverly. 


Roy's mother takes care of the 
children. She makes three 
lunches every morning. One 
lunch is for Joyce, one 1s for 
‘John, and the other ts for Roy's 
father. 

‘News 

‘This {s the last day of Jan- 
wary. : : 
‘To-morrow will be the first 
day of February. February is a 
short month. To-day, it s snow- 
ing. 

Last Monday afternoon the 
OD. Jr. boys played basketball 
against Campbellford. The 
Campbellford Jr. boys lost. The 
score was 24 to 13. 

Last Thursday the girls and 
boys skated on the boys’ rink. 
Everyone had a good time. 

Last Friday at 4 o'clock the 
girls went with Miss McCammon 
to play basketball at B.C, They 
went there in the bus. The 
OSD. Jr. girls played basket- 
ball against BCI. The OSD. 
girls lost. The RCI. girls won 
with a score of 24—22. 

‘At night, about 7 o'clock, the 
gitls played basketball against 
Napanee. : 


“> 


cm. his 


tok 
Tam happy that the O.8.D. girls 
‘won. 


“on Sunday I went to Bridge 
Btreet United church. 
—Mary Shkutovich, 3 Voc. 


‘The Senior Party on January 20. 


‘We played cards at the Senior 
Party. Marie Johnson, Bruce 
McCrindle, Billy Munroe, and I 
played together. « 

‘The game we played was call- 
ed “Michigan Rummy.” I got the 
heat score of 319 at my table. 
I played at table No. 12. Bruce 
and I were couple No. 1. 

For luAch we had three kinds 
of sandwiches, They were made 
of egg, salmon and peanut but- 
ter. We had cookies, too. 

_ We shook hands with Miss 
‘Burnside, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Vaug- 
han, Mr. Clare, and Mr. L. 
Morrison, and thanked them for 
the lovely party. 

Marilyn Moore 3 Voc. 


A Birthday Assembly 
‘We have a birthday assembly 
every month. The pupils who 
are in school in the mornings go 
at 8:30 while the others, who 


days before or after Feb 9, were 
shown on the screen. They went 
up to the stage. Their names 
are: Vera Cork, Lula Vorvis, 


Doris Robillard, Emily Wilson, 
Joan Thaw, John Kuzyk, Fern- 
and Beaulne, Lulx Cayer, Doro- 
thy Holmberg, Dorothy Parks, 
Clelland, Roy Ayling, 


Birthday to You.” ‘They thank- 
ed us and went back to their 
seats. Mr. Gordon talked about 
the party on Saturday night. 
‘We returned to our classrooms 
quietly when we were told to. 
We had a nice birthday As- 
sembly. 

—Maureen McDonald, 3A Sr- 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
(E J. CHARD) 
A Trip Across Canada 

‘This year we are studying a- 
bout our own country, Canada. 
First, we took a look at Canada. 
by pretending to take a train 
trip across Canada’s beautiful 
countryside. The teacher show- 
ed us films and many pictures to 
help us see and understand it 
better, 

It is so far across Canada 
that there are five time belts. 
‘When Little Johnnie is eating 
‘his lunch at 12.00 o’clock noon 


in Halifax, Nova Scotia, his cou- 
ain Mary is eating her breakfast 
‘at 8.00 o'clock in- Victoria, Brit- 
fsh Columbia. All” this at the 
same time. : 

‘We climbed onto the train at 
8.00 o'clock AM. at Halifax. The 
train speeds away across Nova 
Scotia into New Brunswick. It 
takes all day to travel past small 
farms then large forests of this 


vince of Quebec. In the morning 
we are roaring along beside the 
pretty St. Lawrence River. A- 
cross the river we see the beauti- 
fal old city of Quebec. Long ago. 
in 1608 Champlain started to 
‘built this city. 


By breakfast time, we arrived 
at Montreal, the largest city in 
Canada. It has taken 24 hours 
or a day to come from Halifax 
to Montreal by train. If you stop 
to look around, you will see 
Mount Royal, 2 mountain in 
Montreal. The city was named 
after it. Over 400 years ago in 
1535 Jacques Cartier from 
France found and named it. 
Even to-day you find many 
French people there, Both 
French and English languages 
are spoken. Montreal has a big 
harbour for ocean boats. 

Boats cannot use the Montreal 
harbour in winter because the 
‘St. Lawrence River freezes. The 
boats have to use the Halifax 
and 8t. John harbours. 

‘We set off again to continue 
our trip across Canada. We en- 
ter Ottawa after a few hours. 
‘The parliament buildings are 
there where laws are made and 
the business is done for Canada. 

‘We now leave Ottawa to travel 
westward. ‘Our railroad 


7 goes 
northwest through the forests of 
Northern Ontario. We do not 
see the large cities — Kingston, 
Belleville, Toronto, Hamilton, 
ete. —in Southern Ontario. We 
see many towns where some 
people work at mining and 
others at lumbering. There may 

small farms. We 


‘Winnipeg 
Manitobe. It is the largest city 
in Manitoba. On and on we go. 
‘All the way from Winnipeg to 
are the prairies. For 
miles and miles are huge wheat 
flelds. We pass through Regina, 
the capital of Saskatchewan, 
and on to Edmonton, the capital 
of Alberta. Now we see the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. 
Farther on we come to the high 
lofty peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. We climb up steep slopes 
and go through tunnels and a- 
cross bridges. Later we go down 
the gther aide of the mountains. 
By now we have travelled acrpss 
British Columbia and arrived at 
Vancouver on the Pacific coast. 
It {s Saturday morning. It 
takes five days to cross Canada 
by train. 
—Jimmie McAlpine 1A Sr. 
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Early Canada 

We are finding out more about 
each of our provinces. After 
learning a little about Canada 
in general we began studying 


-each province in detail. 


Our teacher told us about the 
Maritime Provinces, then he 
showed us the film of the same 
name. We saw it three times and 
understand it better. We enjoyed 
the film very much. It told about 
the Early History of those pro- 
vinees. Champlain was the first 
to start a colony there at Port 
Royal. 


We mside maps of other people 


coming to settle in the Maritime 
Provinces. The Scots came and 
named Nova Scotia, Many 
French came to Canada. They 
came to settle there too. The 
English drove out these Acadi- 
ans. Later James Wolfe came to 
Louisburg and took the rest of 
the Martimes for the British. 
After the American Revolu- 
tion many United Empire Loyal- 
ists came to the Maritimes. We 


made maps of their settlements. * 


The film also showed us many 
interesting places there. It told 
us how the men fished, canned 
and sold thelr cod, lobsters and 
sardines. We studied all this in 
class between the film showings 
and it helped us understand and 
remember this part of Canada 
better. We made a map of it in 
the sand table and put on place 
cards for the cities, rivers, lakes, 
e 


Our teacher told us about the 
places and put samples of pro- 
ducts on the map where these 
products grow. We have many 
pictures in our cabinet on each 
province. The teacher shows us 
these good pictures when we 
study each province. 

There is a large glass cup- 
board at the back of the room 
with many books on Canada. We 
sometimes read the books about 
how the men live and work and 
fight for thelr country. 


We read about the Maritimes 


, and looked at the pamphlets on 


our tables. 


We are studying. the other 


provinces in the same manner. 
I find the storles of Early His- 
tory very interesting. 


—Johanna Redekopp 2A Sr. - 


People of Canada 
We, 3A, Sr. class enjoyed the 
film which was called “Peoples 


. of Canada.” We uderstood why 


the people came from other 
countries to live happily in Can- 
ada. Four years ago the people 
in all the world were happy and 
cheered because the war was 
over; but the poor children of 
Europe were hungry and many 
of them starved to death. Now 
this year the people from Eng 
land, Holland, Bélguim and 
many European countries are 
coming to Canada and United 
States. The nationalities “are all 
mixed together but they try to 
understand the customs and 
languages of ench other, They 
are anxious to be good friends. 
They want to be strong when 
they work and like the good food 
which we have here. 

‘We learn what the different 
nationalities work at in Canada. 
The people from certain coun- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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5 will, provide two awards of ten sister arrived on night D, Forrest, N.. Bogaert, M. 
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At the 2 
ONTARIO SCHOOL for the DEAF 
- ‘Belleville — 


Hansel and Gretel 
The names of all children 
ticlpating in the programme 
pevpebruary 22nd, and 23rd. ap- 


mother, and Lula Cayer as the 
witch played their parts with 
great acting skill. Emerson 
Lealie as the father, Robert 
Reid and Robert Hill as sand- 
men, as well as the angels and 
the cookle children, added, 
greatly to the success of the 
play. A ladies’ choir from Bel- 
leville directed and trained by 
Miss Leona Riggs assisted very 
much in proper interpretation 
‘of the fairy story, as well as 
providing enjoyable music. 

Mr. Gordon ‘and the cast 
appreciated the assistance of 
all wita helped in making cost- 
umes, stage properties, and in 
other ways. All costumes were 
made by the girls under the 

_ supervision of Miss Ketcheson, 
and stage properties by the boys 
under the supervision of Mr. 
‘Vaughan. The programmes we! 
printed in the school shop by 
boys under the supervision of 

~ Mr. L. Morrison. i 
It 1s ‘planned to repeat the 
Soe POI . possibly on Friday 
and Saturday nights, May 6 and 
1. A letter will be sent later to all 
parents giving them the exact 
dates. - 


The Fetterly Memorial 


Award 

In memory. of the late Mr. H. 
B. Fettetly M. A. and to com- 
memorate his Ilfe long interest 
in educational matters In Ont- 
ario a trust fund has been 
established by Mrs. Fetterly and 
his daugthers, Mrs. Muriel 
. Cuykendall-and Miss Jean Fet- 
terly. Mr. Fetterly was Superin- 
tendent of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf from 1930 to 1934. 
During his term of office he was 
zealous for the improvement of 


Speech and Speech, Reading a-. 


mong all the pupils.’ _ 
‘The interest from the fund 


one boy, in the Senior Depart- 

ment of the Ontario School for 

‘the Deaf for progress and 
and 
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Superintendent and staff, 
will be presented at the 
exercises in June. In the 
jon of the reciplents of 
is 


ore 
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The sum of Five Hundred 
Dollars has been accepted by 
the Provincial Treasurer from 
‘Mrs, ‘Fetterly, Mrs. Cuykendall 
and Miss Fetterly and the int- 
erest-will be avatlable for prizes 
in June, 1949. In order that pr- 
izes might be presented in June, 
1948, the donors gave the Sup- 
erintendent an additional twen- 
ty dollars at that time. 

‘The very sincere, appreciation 
of the Superintendent, the staff 
and the students 1s extended 
to Mrs, Fetterly and daughters 
for their continued concern for 
deaf childten. 


Howard House 


Believed Drowned 


On Sunday atternoon, March 
13, Howard “House and another 


was to.swim in the icy waters 
of the Bay thought this was to 
take place off the Picton high- 
way bridge. They were told at 
the bridge that the’ man was at 
the Government dock, which is 
across the Bay from where the 
boys were. Three of the boys de- 


wr&k cided to go to Belleville by the 


highway, thinking the ice might 
not be safe. These boys say that 
they tried to persuade Howard 
to go with them but that he 
wanted to walk over on the ice. 

Later in the afternoon when 
Howard had not been seen by 
other deaf: boys who were in 
Belleville they feared that he 
‘might have broken through the 
ice. On their return to the res- 
idence they reported to Mr. F. 
Harris, supervisor, who told the 
Superintendent end immediate 
ly the provincial police were 
notified and’a search begun. All 
evening and threugh- the night 
provincial and city police assist- 
ed by Messrs. "F. Harris and H. 
Vaughan of our staff followed 
foot-marks supposed to have 
been made by Howard and 
searched every part of shore 
line and buildings hoping to 
find the boy alive. Footprints 
seemed to indicate that Howard 
had crossed the Bay to Victoria 
Park and then had returned to 


the ice. 
Howard's parents, brothen and 
va 


The 

continued all day 

day and Tuesday but at 

time of writirig ‘the body has 
not been recovered. * 


A hard of hearing pupll, this 
elghth year—in school 
had been a very success- 
student, who Had- always 
been very cooperative with 
teaching staff and “supervisors. 
Out of sympathy for his parents, 
brother, sister and other rela~ 
tives and as a mark of respect 
to Howard a St. Patrick's party 
for senior pupils planned for 
the evening of March 17th. was 
cancelled. 

Pupils of the senior and int- 
ermediate departments, teach- 
ers and supervisors'met in the 
school auditorium on the morn- 
ing of March 18th. and observed 
two minutes silence in memory 
of Howard. With the Superin- 
tendent presiding slides with 
the following words were used,- 
“This morning we have come to- 
gether to show our love for How- 
ard House who was drowned 


ae 


Sunday afternoon, March 13,” 


1949, We feel sad that he died. 
But we shall remember his 
happy smile and try to be happy 
and helpful to other people, too. 

We shall try to remember 
every day as long as we live to 
try to keep from danger. We 
shall try to keep other boys and 
girls safe, also. 

Now we shall stand for two 
minutes with heads bowed to 
show our respect.” While this 
silence was observed a wreath 
with the words, “In Memory of 
Howard House," was shown on 
the screen. The Lord's Prayer 
was then repeated in unison. 


VISIT TO, BOWMANVILLE 
Basketball teams, accompant- 
ed by the Superintendent, play- 


‘ed return exhibition games at 


Bowmanville High School on 
‘Tuesday, March 29th. The play 
Hansel and Gretel was present- 
ed under the direction of Mr. A. 
Gordon. 


CHICKEN POX AND MEASLES 

An epidemic of chicken pox 
and measles broke out soon af- 
ter the children returned to 
school after the Christmas vac- 
ation, keeping the school hosp!- 
tal very busy for more than two 
months. Three extra nurses 
were engaged to assist our 
school nurse in caring for the 
children. On one day there 
were forty-five children in hos- 
pital and during the period of 
infection sixty-nine children 
were il with chicken pox and 
twenty-four with measles. Three 
teachers also contracted chick- 
‘en pox from the children. 


BIRTHDAY ASSEMBLIES 

‘The Intermediate and Senior 
departments held their regular 
monthly assemblies- on Wed- 
nesday, March 0th. 

Birthday greetings were ex- 


tended to B. Hemphill, D. Cra-- 


yen, E. Prokopsk!, D. Leeman, 


J 


V. Curtis, J. Saunderson, M. 
Dodd and'J. Webb of the Inter- 
mediate department. The ‘Sen- 
fors honoured included, M. Laf- 
frenler; M. Crough, J. Driscoll, 
B, Houghton, V. Martin and G. 
Garrett, Luncheons will be 
served in the Home Economics 
room. 

Faye Westbrook and Gary 
Graydon of IA, Inter. dramattz- 
ed the nursery rhyme, “Jack . 
and Jul” very well. They: sang 
the two verses clearly first. 
‘They repeated their act forthe 
seniors who enjoyed it, very 
much, The songs, “Peggy O'Nell” 
and “When Irish Eyes are Smil- 
ing” with sultable cartoons re- 
minded all of St. Patrick's Day. 

CAH. 


Death of Dr. Gruver 


Dr. Albert E. Gruver, former 
superintendent of the Lexing- 
ton Avenue, Schoo 1 for the 
Deaf, New York, the Rome 
School for the Deaf, New York 
state, the Iowa School for the 
Deaf and the Mount Airy School 
for the Deaf, Philadelphia, died 
in Rhode Island on February 
Sth, at the age of eighty years. 
For many years Dr. Gruver had 
served as President of the Assoc- 
lation to promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. now call- 
ed “The Volta Speech Associa- 
tion for the Deaf”. . 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


Jacksonville, Ullpots, June 
a 1949 


The Thirty-Fourth Biennial 
‘Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the 
Deaf will be held in Jackson- 
ville, Dlinois June 19-24, 1949, 

Jacksonville, Yilinols, 1s the 
home of the Lilino!s School for 
the Deaf. This large, progressive 
school will provide a fine setting 
for our convention. Superinten- 
dent Dan T. Cloud and his staff 
are at work now with the pro- 
gram committee. Efforts are be- 
ing made to consolidate section 
activity so that more persons 
can take part in all discussions 
and demonstrations. 

Tilinois is well situated geo- 
graphically for our meeting. Our 
instructors have a real oppor- 
tunity to meet and work to- 
gether in a fine educational 
center, A record-breaking num- 
ber should be in attendance. 
The program will be presented 
in @ tentative form in the next 
issue of the ANNALS. 
LEONARD M. ELSTAD, Presi~ 
dent Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 
—American Annals of the Deaf. 


‘The names of those appearing 
in the cut, page 2—Girls' Junior 
Basketball Champions 1948 are: 
Left to right—Dorothy Parks, 
Lula Cayer, Jeannette Gravelle, 
Gertrude McCourt, Mra. W. J. 
Morrison, Rose Chuplk, Miss 
Dillon, Lula Vorvis, Miss Lever- 
ance, Emily WYson, Dolores 
Henault, Mr. W. J. Morrison, 
Anizia Bamus, Marjoire Swayne, 
Dorothy O'Neill, Joan Laidlaw. 
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Mrs, Moher (Nee Miss Rose Hanley) shows June Braden how to 


say “ball” June is feeling the Vibrations in her 


face. Miss C. Ford, standing. 


teacher's 


FAIRY STORY, HANSEL AND 
GRETEL, DELIGHTFULLY 
PRESENTED BY 0.S.D, PUPILS 


“Backward, turn backward, 
© time in thy filght; 

Make me @ child again 
Just for tonight." 


Buch was the unuttered wish 
of more than one adult heart as 
Hansel and Gretel in all the 
wealth and imagery of fairyland 
was made to live again on the 
evening of February 22nd and 
2$rd at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, when the children of 
the school,’ under the capable 
Jeadership of Mr.' Alec Gordon, 
‘assisted by a ladies chorus, dir- 
ected by Miss Leona Riggs, pre- 
sented the well-known and fav- 
orife fairy opera of the German 
version of “The Babes of the 
Woods.” 


‘The program cunsisted of two 
parts. The first contained 
remarks of the superintendent, 
‘Mr. W. J. Morrison, in which 
he thanked Miss Leona Riggs 
for her kindness in contributing 
the Indies’ chorus which added 
such a pleasing touch to the 
play, the folk dance the rhy- 
thm band, and quartet. The 
second part, preceded by an 
overture by the rhythm band 
was that of the opera, Hansel 
and Gretel. 


Intricate Dance 

The folk dance, entitled 
“Captain Jinks,” was colorful 
and intricate, in which the little 
girls, in thelr white satin bree~ 
ches and coats huge, mauve 
pompom buttons, and mauve 
neck ruffles against a back- 
ground of simulated forest trees, 
and changing floodlights, was 
very lovely indeed. 

"The rhythm band, whose lea- 
der Bruce McCrindle, is totally 
deaf, with their colorful attire, 
and’ assorted fustruments of 
drums, cymbals, rhythm sticks, 
sand blocks, bird whistle, xylo- 
phone, tambourines, and bells 
was one of the highlights of the 
evening, in {ts rendition of 
“Gavotte,” and later with the 
overture. from ‘Hansel and 
Gretel.” 


Quartet Pleases 

‘The quartet, whose members 
have but fifty per cent of hear- 
ing delighted their audience 
with their rendition of “Snow- 
flakes." and “Jesus Loves Me.” 

In Act I the curtatn rises upon 
a green forest, at whose edge 
is a tiny drab cottage, in whieh 


lives Peter, the broom-maker, 
and his wife, Gertrude. with 
their children, Hansel ,and 
Gretel. Peter 1s busy making 
brooms to’sell, ana his wife, who 
has Just returned home, finds 
that Hansel and Gretel have 
not done the tasks allotted to 
them. Becoming annoyed she 
accidentally upsets the pitcher 
of milk which she had intended 
using in a pudding for supper. 
8o having nothing else she 
sends Hansel and Gretel forth 
into the forest and fields to 
hunt for strawberries, Soon 
Gretel’'s red dress and blue 
apron and Hansel's white blouse 
fade from sight as they wander 
Seaper and deeper into the for- 
est. 


Lovely Scene 

Act, 2, The sun goes down and 
darkness overtakes them. Two 
queer little sandmen in sand- 
colored suits with funny little 
hets come through the trees, 
and scatter sand from their 
pouches into the eyes of Hansel 
and Gretel, and they become 
sleepy. Presently, too tired to 
go farther, they lay down and 
were soon fast asleep. Night 
comes on. Down through an 
opening in the trees, comes an 
angel in glistening white, with 
widespread-wings, and then an- 
other and side by side the two 
angels step down the white and 
gleaming steps that are now re- 
vealed, followed by others, two 
by two, who walk toward the 
sleeping children, till there are 
seven angels on elther side to 
guard them. 

This scene one of the 
loveliest of the opera. ‘The dim- 
med lights, the dark green 
woods .behind, the sleeping 
children, and the silently 
watching ‘angels. whose wings 
glistened like thousands of tiny 
diamonds. 

Act 3. Morning. Hansel and 
Gretel awake, rested, but very 
hungry. As they walk along, 
they see a queer little house in 
the distance, and the nearer 
they come, the stronger ts the 
scent of gingerbread. Nearing 
the house, they are enticed in- 
side by the wicked old witch, 
who promises them gingerbread 
cookies to eat. Once inside, Han- 
sel, who 1s a thin little boy, is 
put into a large, wooden cage 
where he is kept till he is fat 
enough to be baked in the 
witch's huge black oven, and 
changed into a gingerbread co- 
okle. Gretel is made the mental 
slave about the house. 
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Cruel Spell Broken 

Qne day the old witch tells 
Gretel to open the oven door 
and see if the cakes are done, 
to which wise Gretel replies, “I 
don’t know how to open it you 
show me” Aa soon as the witch 
stoops down, Gretel shoves her 


in, and she is burned to an ash. - 


At the old witch's death the 
cruel spell fs broken, and all the 
Ittle boys and girls who had 
been baked and changed into 
ginger-bread cookies, resume 
their natural forma. The whole 
landscape 1s changed, the flow- 
era bloom, and the curse remov- 
ed. The tiny cottage which was 
so drab, now becomes:a beaut!- 
ful white cottage with flowers 
and vines creeping up the sides. 
There are gingerbread cookies 
all over it, and even ples are on 
the roof, Hansel and Gretel are 
reunited with their parents, and 
everyone lives happy ever after. 


Much credit is due to those 
who so painstakingly labored to 
bring into being such an out- 
standingly beautiful portrayal 
of a delightful fairy story: to 
Mr, Alec Gordon, who directed 
it; to Miss Leona Riggs, who 
Joaned her ladies’ chorus, whose 
lovely renditions of the various 
selections throughout the, play 
did so much to enhance its 
beauty; to those in charge and 
making the lovely costumes and 
especially to the children who 
so vividly and realistically lived 
thelr various parts. : 

It is worthy of note that the 
children who took the part of 
Peter, Hansel, and Gretel were 
born totally deaf. 

—The Ontario Intelligencer, 
" Belleville. 


‘Flora Clark Wins 


$500.00 Prize 


On March 18th, a telegram 
was recelved by Flora Agnes 
Clark from the International 

‘Printing Ink Co, New York, 
stating,—"Judges have awarded 
you First Prize in the 13th An- 
nual International Printing Ink 
Graphic Arts Contest. This car- 
ries a $500.00 award. Congratu- 
Intions to you and your teacher 
for this spendid saccomplish- 
ment. 

Please send us at once a 
photograph of yourself and a 
short biography for use in mak- 
ing our announcement of prize 
winners.” Bigned, George Welk, 
for International Printing Ink 
Company. 

Flora’s essay was written on 
the topic, Printing and Free 
Government, in the 13th Annual 
Essay Contest, sponsored by the 
International Ink Company in 
cooperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation, New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C, The judging was 
under the supervision of Mr. 
Fred J. Hartman, Educational 
Director, National Graphic Arts 
Education Association, Wash~ 
Ington, D. C. Essays were judged 
og. literary style as well as on 
contents and evidence of orl- 
ginal thought. 

Rules governing the contest 
Include the following: “Ent- 
rants must be registered stud- 
ents in any accredited high 
school, trade school or prepara- 
tory school, Entrants must not 


be more than 21 years old on 
January Ist., 1949.” In the 1947- 
48 contest over 15,000 students 
from 439 schools in the United 
Btates and Canada’ competed 
every state but one in the U.S. 
being represented. 

Prizes are ist. prize, $500.00; 
2nd. prize, $250.00; 3rd. prise, 
$100.00; 4th. prize, $50.00; Sth. 
prize, $25.00; 6th. to 30th. prizes, 
$5.00, To each ‘of the first five 
winners, special gold lapel pins 
are awarded in addition to the 
foregoing prizes. 

Flora Clark 1s 
of Mr. and Mrs. . 
Clark of Shillington, (near 
Timmins), Ontarlo. She ts four-.’ 
teen years, eleven months of 
‘age and has attended the O.8.D. 
for five years. She has no hear- 
ing, having become deaf at 7 
years of age from meningitis. 
Assisted by her mother, she 
began her education at home 
through correspondence courses 
conducted by the Ontario De- 
partment of Education. She had 
not had any sehool education 
before enrolling at the OSD. 
Flora has read very widely and 
in preparation for this contest 
read and studied many books, 

Some credit for Flora’s suc- 
cess must be given to her 
teacher, Mr, E. J. Chard, who 
encouraged her in her efforts 
‘and to Mr, Lea Morrison, print~ 
ing instructor, who drew Mr. 
Chard's attention to the contest 
and provided many books for 
Flora’s use. 

‘To Flora Clark and her in- 
structors, congratultions are 
extended on behalf of the staff 
and students of the Ontarlo 
School for the Deaf. The essay 
will appear in a later issue of 
the Cahadian. 


the daughter 
. Freeman J. 


Snowplow Project 

‘The implement manufacturer 
who claims some three thousand 
attachments for his particular 
make of farm’ tractor would. 
perhaps have gazed open mou- 
thed had he stood outside the 
Agricutlure and Mechanics 
Bhop, The beaming faces of the 
boys looking over their latest 
achievement once more proved 
the value of practical projects 
as a method of teaching. 

Working from sketches of a 
plow seen in the district, plus 
& few. alterations for strength, 
and definite measurement to 
fit the hydraulic hoist of the 
farm tractor, the shop produced 
@ very effective snow plow. 

‘While we cannot begin to 
tabulate all the different uses 
to which it may be put besides 
moving snow we can look back 
to count up the valuable ex- 
perience in blacksmithing 
welding, drilling and working 
to definite specifications, We 
appreciated the advice of Mr. P. 
Boulton, farm manager, on this 
project. 

‘The plow operates in bulldozer 
fashion when the tractor is in 
reverse, so it may be used ef- 
fectively to level cinders or 
gravel, to fill in sewage excava- 
tions, ete, or to plow snow. 

It will be on display at “Open 
House” in June. 

—3. W. Hodgson. 


Paeereri ss 
Each thing in its place is best. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
People of Canada 
(Continued from Page 3) 

tries do better work at certain 
fobs; for-example, the Dutch 
are , many Eng- 
‘Mshmen are skilled machine- 
workers and 30 on. They alt look 
the -same when they get some 
tmoney from “their jobs. They 
can buy clothes.and give thelr 
children good clothes, too. The 
thildren love ‘their parents be- 
cause “they-are very kind and 
good to them. The parents love 
to advise them how to be good. 
‘The children lke to listen to the 
tales about thelr old homes...’ 

‘We, in our class, think the dif- 
ferent nationalities learn how to 
write and speak English quickly 
in their new home. We are proud 
of Canada because there are 
many kinds of people. It is a 
cosmopolitan country. Some- 
times Canada is called “a mix- 
{ng bowl” for other national! 


tes. 
* —~Gertrude McCourt, 3A. Sr. 


Our Soclal Studies Room 

‘The Social Studies room is 
large and comfortable. There are 
blackboards on three a the 
walls, Many maps are hung 
over each blackboard for us to 
‘use. There is 2 large sand table 
near the windows on the east 
side. We can learn about the 
Canadian provinces which the 
other classes make ‘In the sand 
table. There !s a large table be- 
hind us for many Social Studies 
books and pamphlets. We are 
free to take any we like to the 
residences to read as library 
books. We have a display case to 
show us different minerals, in- 
sects and other things of inter- 
est. Mr, Chard changes the dis- 
play every week. There are two 
large glass cupboards, one for 
the books and the other for 
samples of products and things 
to use for science. fs 

Our social studies teacher, Mr, 
Chard, takes us to the Projec- 
tion Room sofietimes to see the 
films about how other people 
live and at what they work. 
Something about the other 
countries helps us a lot because 
{t helps us to learn about their 
habits, workmanship and their 
gardens and farms. 

Nearly every day Mr. Chard 
reads newspapers and writes on 
the blackboard for us to read 
and copy inte” our Current 
Events. books. He makes the 
words easier for us to under- 
stand than the words in the 
newspapers. We read the news- 
papers every night after the 
other children bring them to us. 

.On a corner blackboard. there 
is a large picture of Mickey 
‘Mouse. Every week he tells us in- 
teresting things like the Mickey 
Mouse in the comic papers, only. 
this one tells us about facts of 
the world like how many miles 
to the sun or about the law of 
gravity. We,can learn a lot with- 
out the teacher's help. 

This is our Social Studies 
Room where we come to learn a- 
bout our community and the 
world beyond the ‘horizon. 

—Maureen MacDonald 3A &r. 


Current Events ‘ 
Our Social Studies teacher is 
. trying to get us to read more 


~ 


‘THE CANADIAN 


newspapers. He helps us further 
our understanding of the affairs 
that may or may not have an 
effect on our lives. 

‘Nearly everyday there is some 
tmportant headline in the news- 
papers. Mr."Chard reads the ac- 
count of what happened and 
then writes: an abbreviated 
story on the blackboard to ex- 
plain it in simpler language. 


‘The Skating Party 

Our skating was held 

this year on Sat night, 

February 12th. the day after the 
ice races. 7 

After supper we went to the 


ly Room to see the mov- 
ies We enjoyed every minute of 


the serial, “Young Eagles” and 
the other films Afterwards we 


residence. There are two papers, 
‘one for the boys’ and one for the 
girls’ residence. We take turns 
Teading the news. The papers 
are always well read before they 
are discarded. 


Bince we do not all have the 


Near the rink we had a bon- 
fire to keep us warm: When the 
lights were off the bonfire look- 
ed very beautiful. It shone a- 
cross the rink while the pupils 
skated and played tag. 


At.nine o'clock we returned to 


same interests,-the paper is us- the Assembly Room for lunch. 
ually opened at different pages ‘The seats were lined in four rows 
after changing hands. However, with aisles between them. We 
everybody reads the front page had refreshments consisting of 
before giving {t to someone else. hot dogs, with mustard and 
‘We are learning to like read- pickles, coffee or milk and 
ing the newspaper. doughnuts. After lunch each of 
—Flora Clark, 4A Sr. ‘us received a beg of ‘valentine 
candies wrapped in cellophane 
which bent s decorated with hearts 
Before Christmas, our tea- 1 cupids. Then we shook 
cher went to Ottawa to visit the hands with Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
pacllament bulldings. When Morrison and thanked them for 
school opened he told us of his the nice Valentine party. 
trip. —Ellen Zwarych (3A Br.) 
Chey an 
of what he seen arount Payers 
capital and described. the Globe and Mail Films 
Commons, the Senate, the Peace . ‘ 
‘Tower, and other parts. He saw Enjoyed 
the coats of arms of the nine The Globe and Mall kindly 
provinces on the archway. There loaned us the films, “Silver 
is one*blank shield on the right Wedding Anniversary of Our 
side of the door. It must have King and Queen”, and “The 
been left for the coat of arms of Royal Wedding” for the week- 
Newfoundland. end of February 26th. Both had 
In the Commons Chamber, Previously been shown at the 
there is a speaker's chair at the ‘National Exhibition. 
front of the room. The speaker, The Silver Wedding Anniver- 
acts as chairman. Along the sary of Our King and Queen 
sides there are several rows of pictured some of the events in 
seats facing each other. + the lives of King George and 
‘The government sits on the Queen Elizabeth. , 


right of the speaker and the King Geo. as called Prince 
opposition sits on the left. The Albert when. hes marcia Tady 
cabinet ministers sit in the front Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon. He be- 
row. The Prime Minister gener- came the Duke of York. He was 
ally sits in the fifth seat from chtefly interested in helping to 
the 5; cer’s chair. ~: improve the factories and to 
‘Thee are many beautiful help the workers. He was very 
rooms for the nse of the mem- fond of sports such as tennis, 
bers of partany ent and a beauti- riding, and swimming. 
ful round brary wi has 
Once they went to Australia 
many, many books valuable Te- where they helped to open the 


cords and coples of all the meWS~' House of Parliament at Can- 


‘The Peace Tower is in the 
centre of the parliament build- 
ings. It has 2 big clock at the 
top. 5 
‘The carillon has §3 bells 
weighing from about eleven 
pounds to eleven tons. At the~ 
‘bottom is a beautiful room call- 
ed the Memorial Chapel in 
which is an altar containing a 
Book of Remembrance with all 
the names of the soldiers who 
died in the First World War. 
After learning about the par- 
Nament buildings we talked 
about the duties of the different 
parts of the government. We 
played mock parliament and 
tied to pass some students 


‘We gained a fair idea of par- 
Uamerttary procedure which 
may prove of service in the 
future. 


berra. 

‘They sometimes took their 
Uttle daughter, Elizabeth, to im- 
portant functions. Soon there 
were two ttle girls. The new 
daughter was Margaret Rose 

‘The Duke's father was not 
well. In 1936 he died. There was 
@ very big funeral. Many people 
all over the Empire felt the loss 
deeply. } 

‘The Duke of York did not be- 
come King immediately. His old- 
er brother, the Duke of Windsor 
became king. He ruled for over a 
™month and then abdicated to 
marry @ woman named Mrs, 
Simpson. 

The Duke’ of York then was 
crowned king. He drove to 
church in a golden coach drawn 
by elght white horses, and es- 
corted by many horsemen and 


” March Wind 


There's a Uttle chap who visits 
us 


About this time each year 

‘With a hol and a blow! 

And a flake or two of snow! 

And the children rush to meet 
him 

One and all from far and near 

‘With a ho! for they know 

‘That he loves the children sol 


He's a saucy little fellow,’ 


jokes, - 
When he’s nigh, hats all fly, 
‘And he’ shouts as he goes by,. 
“Tm March Wind, I'm Jack 
Frost's brother. 
We're a race of roguish folk, 
Ho, ho, hil What care I! 
It's more fun to laugh than 
ery!" 
ee eee 


crown him and the Queen, Then 
they drove to the palace and 
from the balcony acknowledged 
the cheers of the people. 


In 1939 they visited Canada 
and United States. They visited 
all over Canada and some of the 
United States. Then they re- 
turned to England. 


~ A. few months later, the war 


beautiful horses to the farms to 
work and changed Windsor park 
into grain fields. They rode on 
bicycles to save gasoline. 

The King regularly inspected 
the armed forces stationed in 
England and went to training 
manoeuvres. Princess Eliza 
beth Joined the women’s auxil- 


iary and drove trucks and learn- * 


ed mechanics. 


The Royal Family did a lot to 
‘boost the morale of.the troops 
and helped the poor people who 
were bombed out. 

Then peace was declared. 
Everyone was happy..In 1046 
the King, Queen and two daugh- 
ters went to South Africa. When 
they came back Princess Eliza- 
beth was engaged to Prince 
Philip of Greece, or rather Lieut. 
Philip Mountbatten. 


In the film, “Royal Wedding”, 
we saw most of the wedding of 
Princess Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip. 

Prince Philip's cousin, the 
Marquis of Milford-Haven was 
best man. There were elght 
bridesmaids. Princess Elizabeth 
was driven to Westminister 
Abbey in a coach with two white 
horses and was escorted by some 
of the King’s horsemen. She had 
a very beautiful gown. Many 
people went to see her pass by. 

Many people sent presents to 
them. After the wedding they 
stood on the balcony and waved 
to the people. 


The Ontario School for the 
Deaf girls and boys always enjoy 
pictures of the Royal Family 
and they enjoyed these films 
immensely. Some of the older 
pupils can Temember seeing the 

z ween when. thi 
visited Canada, aon 

Your reporter lked the horses 
the best of all. 


4A Seniors. ae men. It took a long time to Reported by Flora Clark, 4A. Sr. 


BOYS SPORTS 
(Continued from Page 2) 
Beaulne 13, B, MeCrindle 7, and 

R Willson 4. 


“. og. at BCL 
After two victories, grief came 


* t the O.B.D. boys as they en- 


countered a~far superior team 
with: combination of* speed, 
height .and accurate shooting 
that is unbeatable. For thesfirst 
quarter everyone was ed. 
az the score registered 10 to 10. 


The next quarter showed a dif- 


ferent story as B.C. started to 
pull away arid at half time the 
score stood at 22 to 14 for BCL 
Again Beaulne’s fore-chi 
deserves mention, 

‘The second half proved dis- 
asterous as the 8.C.1. reserves 
were just as strong as thelr first 
team. OSD. tried everthing in 


the books but to no avail as the 


sky reined baskets for BCL 
‘When the final score was added 
up B.C.1. had won 54 to 18. The 
scorers were, A. Gravelle 8, B. 


\McCrindle 4, R, Willson 4, and 


F. Beaulne 2. 


¥ Trenton at OSD, 
‘At last we were to have 


thands many times. 


- (The only outstanding part of 


the game was the large number 
of fouls by both teams. This, 
however, did not prove too cost~ 
ly for ell ‘team but it could 
have decided the game far 
easier than it ‘actually turned 
out. The score a half time stood 
at OSD. 17, Trenton 14. 

‘In the second half the fire- 
works started as both teams be- 
gan to check glosely and the 
three polnts difference closed to 
zero. Both teams went into the 
lead and finally Trenton broke 
Joose, They managed to pile up 
‘an eleven point lead with about 
§ mins, to play. Slowly OSD. 
cut this lead until the score was 


what a 2. 


©.3.D. at Albert College 
‘With the boys in the middle 
of the success of the play Hansel 
moved into the 
Right 


impossible. 
ficulty sinking 
first shots and at half time the 
score rested at AC.-24 0.5.D- 
8. 


“the second half proved even 


more disastrous as A.C. ran wild 
and when the final waite blew 


home on our new floor. 


16. 

Scorers were, A. Gravelle 4, B. 
MacCrindle 4, R. Willson 4, F. 
Beaulne 2, L. Perreault 2. 


Campbellford at 0.8.D. 

_Btarting- the second round, 
the bays were tied for second 
place but lady luck turned her 
back on OSD. In a very slow 
first half with many fouls OSD. 
finished on the short end of 8 
17 to 6 score. 

‘The second half moved a little 
faster but OSD. never caught 
up to the Campbellford team as 
fouls proved costly. In the last 
few minutes OSD. put on a de- 
termined drive with some excel- 
lent passing plays by F. Beau- 

B. Mac 


HOCKEY 
Intermediate Hockey 


promise of becoming very fine 
players if they continue to play. 
After a few scrambly games as 
the boys found their feet team 2 
rounded into a superior squad 
as they finished the season with 
14 points, The members of ‘this 
team are, Peter Klymn, Howard 
House, Donald Patterson, Tom- 
my Waller, Jerome Winterhalt, 
Bert Foster, Id Bowman, 
Delbert Green and Joe Cassar. 
Senlor Hockey 

‘Three teams were in the 
senior group and these were 
captained by, team 1, Fernand 
Beaulne, team 2, Leonard Hep- 
pher, and team, 3, Raymond 
Boivin. The games were all 
vigorously contested and it was 
not. until the final whistle 
sounded that a winner could be 
named. After an eighteen game 
series team 1, and team 3 were 
tied with elght points each. The 
ice no longer existed the 
problem of how to tothe 
champions was difficult. Finally 


‘The and just for one night the rink 


froze hard enough to play a 
game. This was done and R. 
Boivin led his team to a decisive 
8 to 2 victory by netting six of 
the goals himself. The champ- 
fons are, Raymond Boivin, Joe 
Denomme, Bruce MacCrindle, 
Ross Willson, Peter Solski, Geof 
trey Beacom, Peter De Rose 
Gerald Russell and Robert Ren- 
out. 


Vocational Department 


Beauty Culture 
‘We began to learn Cold wav- 
ing this month, some of the 
classes taking {t for the first 
time. We are getting ready for 

that new Easter bonnet. 
‘The girls practise on one an- 
other. When they progress suf- 
ficiently, they are allowed to 
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. Printshop 
‘The month of February prov- 
ed quite- a busy one for the 
Following are a few 
of the jobs turned out. 


runs. 
500 expense accounts forms. 
1000 farm dally delivery 


forms. 
1000 household science 
dail; 


ly reports. 
‘The February “Canadian” was 
mailed out on the February 25. 
L. E. Morrison, 
Instructor. 


Woodworking 

‘The properties for the play, 
Hansel and Gretel, were the 
most interesting jobs made in 
the woodworking shop last 
month. 

Here is a list of the articles 
made: Btairs for the angels to 
come down on, witches oven, 
witches cookie house, inside the 
broom-maker's house, cage to 
Jock Hansel in and several mus- 
ic stands for the Rhythm Band. 

Each job had its own specifi- 
cations Eg— THE OVEN— 
Something Ught and easy to 
move and have the appearance 
of an iron or stone oven. It must 
be strong enough to have the 
witch pushed into It and it must 
be small enough to-go through 8 
door 3’, 7” to get it off the 
stage during the play. 

‘The boys made the imitation 
candles, cookies, cake, ice-cream 
cones, fruit, ete. to paste on the 
witches hquse so as to entice 
Uttle boys and girls to it. 

‘There was considerable dis- 
cussion and fun in making each 
Individual plece. The boys must 
have had some personal satis- 
faction when seeing the play 
knowing that they bad assisted 
in @ small way. 

R. H. Vaughan, 
Instructor. 


Most boys in Manual Train- 
ing have made some projects 
from tin, copper and brass dur- 
ing recent weeks. Several of 
these boys have learned to oper- 
ate @ blow torch and also how to 
solder. - 

‘A side project is now getting 
underway. The boys will try to 
make a collection of more or 
less rare articles. 

A C. Stratton, 
Instrucor. 


Carpenter Shop 
During the past month we 


have been very ousy on many~ 


small jobs such as repairing 
dining room and assembly room 
chairs, loosening windows which 
were stuck with paint, repairing 
broken glass in windows, and 
putting the trim on the new 
partition in the sewing rooms. 


THE SHAMROCK 


‘This dear ittle shamrock 
Has come far away, 
To whisper the message 
- Of St. Patrick's Day. 


. It breathes of an island 


Of emerald green; 
"Tis worn by each loyal 
Gossoon and colleen. 


Give Scotland her heather; 

‘And England her rose; 
‘The darling wee shamrock 

On Erin’s Isle grows. 
—— 
‘There were many other small 
Jobs too numerqus to mention. 
The boys are all getting exper— 


2 fence at general repair and 


maintenance work. 
—L. M. Hall, 
Instructor. 

Agriculture and Mechanics 

Due to extending our sheet 
metal work we are later in the 
eather work part of our course. 
For the next several weeks our 
attentions are turned to learn- 
ing to sew, wash, oll and repair 
harness and other leather items. 

I! the weather continues as 
favourably we will have daf- 
fodils in bloom outside before 
many weeks are over. We 
might say now that our class 
would be glad to hear your com- 
ments Sf you visit the school 
when our bulbs are in bloom: 
‘Those of our readers in distant 
parts may be surprised to learn 
that we have had less than a 
dozen nights all winter when 
the temperature was below zero. 

J. W. Hodgson, 
Intructor. 
Corhmercial 

Recent tests in Speed of type- 
writing and Letter writing have 
shown marked progress by the 
advanced pupils taking com- 
mercial. Both boys and girls 
have bettered thelr own speed 
record many times. 

A number projects involving 
stencil work and the operation 
of the Gestetner duplicator are 
now in progress. Many show 
enthustatic interest in this work 
and a few, unusual talent. 

—F, P. Cunningham, 
Instructor. 


Senior Sewing 

‘The month of February was a 
busy one in the sewing room. 
The girls made the costumes for 
the play “Hansel and Gretel.” 

Some of the girls have been 
making dresses, skirts, and 
blouses for themselves. Others 
are making children's dresses, 
skirts, blouses and pyjamas. 

A number of girls are knitting 
sweaters, socks and mittens for 
themselves. —N. E. Ketéheson, 

Instructor. 


Intermediate Sewing 

In the sewing classes the girls 
are finishing thelr pyjamas, 
making pot holders, knitting 
bags and sun suits for small 
children. 

In the knitting classes sweat- 
ers, a tea cosy, a complete out- 
fit for a smail boy, including 
sweater, pants, tam and socks 
also pot holders are belng made. © 

—E. V. Jackman, 
Instructress. 
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rooms as healthy, safe and at- 


. tractive as they can be made? 


Is there & well planed extra- 
cutricular program at the 
school? Can yon meet and talk 


, to some’ of the alumni of the 


school so you can judge how 
sucessful an education ‘they 
have recelved? : 

‘A decision basctt on some such 
objective basis as the above may 
help a parent degide which is 
really the best school for his 
child, 


The Major Purpose of 
- Education 


“by DR. CHARLES E, PHILLIPS 


A, thorough analysis of the 
purposes of education is a dis- 
co thing to read It may 
include scores or even hundreds 
of worthy objectives which no 
serious educator can consclen- 
tlo@sly reject. although he 
knows that no teacher or school 
could possibly make a good 
showing on all. i 

‘The difficulty is greater be- 
cause the complexity and in- 
terdependence of modern soci- 
ety demands that every young 
man and woman have qualities 
and attainments formerly pos- 
sessed by few and that many 
have both comprehensive under- 
standing-and specialized know- 
ledge~in a measure that was 
Tarely accepted before. It is 
obvious that in industry, tran- 
sportation, and business no one 
could stand up to present com- 
petition with nineteenth cen- 
tury equipment. It {s less 
apparent but no less sure’ that 
@ person with an average ‘nine- 
teenth century education would 
be inadequately prepared for life 
today. ’ 


‘New Duties Complicate 

The purposes of edifegtion 
have been further extended by 
new duties thrust on the school. 
No one fired with enthusiasm 
for a good cause can fall to look 
«with designing eyes on the one 
Institution of society which 
reaches every individual. Hence 
4n recent years the school has 
assumed increasing responsibi- 
Kity for the health of children, 
for religious instruction, and 
for guidance in_ choosing 
career and sometimes in finding 
@ Job—responsibilities formerly 
left in most cases to the home, 
to the church, or to the chance 
influence of relatives and 
friends. But these three examp- 
les give no more than an 
indication of a much broader 
movement which is requiring 
the school to give more direct 
help to the boy or girl in pre- 


paration for every personal and * 


impersonal problem of life. 

From the expanding maze of 
objectives in education can we 
select and define one of major. 
importance to keep always in 
mind? To do so should at least 
reduce the bewilderment of the 
teacher, who hears confilcting 
aims stressed with equal inten- 
sity by various sections of the 
public, 

In an attempt to get some 
direction of this kind, my class 
in the philosophy of education 


‘THE CANADIAN 


at the University of Michigan 


” Interviewed 429 people living in 


or near Ann Arbor; ‘the city in 
which the university 1s located. 
You may tind ft interesting to 
discover whether your opinion 

the msjor purpose of 
education 1s the same ‘as, that 
of the people intorviewed in the 
State of Michigan, 


. To simplify. the problem and. 


to secure definue replies for 
easy comparison and tabulation, 
the student investigators lim!t- 
ed the question to the function 
of the) high school and listed 
eight simple but comprehensive 
statements of purpose. Let.us 
suppose that you are the person 
being -interviewed. After pre- 
Jiminary examinations and 
discussions you are handed a 
card which reads as follows: 

‘The high school should teach 
the boys or girl; = 

(a) To make a good living; 


(b) To get along with other . 


people; 

(ec) To gain knowledge of re- 
lgion; 

(a) To be an nonest and re- 
spectable person: 

(e) To appreciate the finer 
things of life; 

(f) To get a thorough knowl- 
edge of academic subjects; 

(g) To have a good time. 

You are instructed to select 
from the seven lettered items 
the three which you‘ consider 
most important. Then you are 
asked to rate the relative im- 
portance of the three by dis- 
tributing six morks among 
them. You will mark them 
2-2-2 if you attach equal value 
to each, and either 3-2-1 if you 
value them in about that pro- 
portion, or 4-1-1 4¢ you regard 
your first choice as of outstand- 
ing importance. * 


What Test Showed 

You may find that the seven 
items do not include a direct rea 
ference to the purpose’ which 
you consider essential. There is 
no mention for example, of 
health, physical and mental, be- 
cause every one thinks health 

portant, althoygh many are 
uhcertain as to wl 
the high school can actually 
teach the boy or girl to be beal- 
thy. But. several of the Items 
have implications: for example, 
“to make a good living” may 
be interpreted as approval of 
vocational subjects and home 
economies. In selecting your 
three items take into account 
what they seem to you to imply. 


The 429 people in Michigan 
rated these seven purposes of 
“the high schoo! numerieally as 
follows: 


Rank Item Points 
659 
488 
431 
354 
255 
238 
132 
During this coming winter the 
research committee of the sec- 
ondary school section of the 
‘Toronto Hame and Schoo} Coun- 
cil intends to make a similar 
survey of parent opinion in 


Toronto. But whe or not 
people in Ontario ould rank 


NOMS eye 
Oommen 


ther or how. 


the purposes of the high school 
in about the same order, it does 
seem to me that the emphasis 
in the Michigan replies gives us 
something to ponder. 


About Soclal Adjustment 


gether received nearly 45 per 
cent of the 2,577 points awarded. 
by the 429 persons interviewed. 
If this is truly representative of 


\ 


coming of the white man, in- 
yasion and confilct were ram- 
pant among~ the rival Indian 
chiefs. The Sloux Indians, hav- 
ing travelled south as far as 
Dog Lake, sweeping everything 
before them, camiped on the 
shores of Dog Lake to muster 
thelr full forces before attempt- 
ing to take the Ojibway strong- 
hold at the mouth of ‘the 
Kaministiquia River. Ogama 


” Eagle, chief of the small band 


of Ojibway Indians who made 
their \home on the shores of 
Dog Laka, finding himself out- 
mumbered by the ferocious 


enlightened public opinion, the _sioux invaders, offered the 
fan 


conclusion Is that high. schoo! 
should regard it as 


this, to be responsible individ- 
uals. A few moments’ reflection 
show how sensible it is to 
this as the primary func- 
of education. There are few 


ly with others. It is sald that 
personal deficlencies, not lack of 
knowledge or skill, is the cause 
of four out of five dismissals 
from employment. One can 
be wrong in 

that an ability to get along with 
others is the first qualification 
for effective work and living, 
which is the basis of satisfac- 
tion for the individual and of a 
“better life for all. 

But although this major pur- 
pose of education can be simply 
stated, its achievement demands 
professional qualities of high 
order in the staff of the schools. 
‘These include an understand- 
ing of the child based.on study 
and experience, a sensitivity 
to the thoughts and feelings 
of others, and adaptability 
coupled with firm and unwaver- 
ing purpose. For its salvation in 
this difficult century civiliza- 
tion must have responsible peo- 
ple who do what they undertake 
to do, know what they are doing, 
and get along with others as 
they do it. To get people to be- 
have in~this fashion 1s a job 
which takes some doing. 

‘What can the public do about 
this? They can demand teachers 
of high personal and professton- 
al qualifications in all schools, 
elementary and secondary, rural 
and . To get what they de- 
mand they must insist on ade- 
quate and suitable preparation 
for teaching and offer induce- 
ments commensurate with the 
preparation required. 

—The Globe and Mail. 


The Legend of the 


_  Kakabeka Falls 
.This is the mythical Indian 
tale of Kakabeka Falls, the 
great waterfalls on the Kam- 
inistiquia River some sixteen 
miles west of the twin ports of 
Lake Superior, the citles of Fort 
‘William and Port Arthur, and 
which is known as the Niagara 
of the North. In retelling this 
legend of one of the show 
place of Ontario, we make no 
attempt at editing. This is the 
way It was to us. 

Many yeafs ago, before the 


id of his daugther, Green 
Mantle, In marriage to Ogame 
Dog, chief of the Sioux in- 
vaders, in an effort to effect 
@ peaceable settlement. How- 
ever, Ogama Dog had no wish 
for the hand of Green Mantle, 
Dut he conceived the idea that 
if he could force Green Mantle 
to guide his warriors down the 
treacherous lower reaches of 
the Kaministiquia River, he 
gould secretly steal upon the 
Ojibway tribe at the mouth of 
the river and thereby gain an 
important victory. With this 
in ming, he ordered his warriors 
to make ready for departure, 
Then,\in the still of the night, 
his warriors went to the teepee 
of Gréen Mantle, and unknown 
to her father or the rest of the 
band carried her-to the waiting 
flotilla where she was placed 
in the leading canoe, while the 
others were tled behind with 
rawhide thongs so there would 
sag, “thus ‘uasuring, Opus 
astray, thus Ogama 
Dog his full forces upon ar- 
rival at the mouth of the river. 

Green Mantle, realizing the 
scheme of Ogama and the 
ultimate result to her people if 
the scheme was successful, 
calmly guided the invaders 
down the river till they came to 
Kakabeka Falls, Here, instead 
of guiding the canoes to the 
bank and portaging to the riv- 
er below: the Fails,-she guided 
her canoe over the Falls. trail- 
ing the other canoes with her, 
where many of them were dash- 
ed to death on the rocks‘below 
the mighty Kakabeka Falls. 
Green Mantle herself was killed, 
but the Gods of War, who s0 
carefully guarded the Ojibway 
tribes, decreed that henceforth 
the white mist from the gorge 
would shape itself into the form 
of the Indlan maiden who by 
her brave «deed averted cata- 
strophe to her tribe and com- 
pletely disorganized the Sioux 
invasion. To this day, {f one is 
fortunate to be at Kakabeka 
Falls when the flow of water 
and atmospheric conditions are 
Just right, there can be seen ris- 
ing from the centre of this 
mighty cataract, a wrath-lke 
column of mist shaping itself © 
into the form of an Indlan mai- 
den, which had become known 
to the red man as the Maid of 
the Mist. And now, with the pas- 
sing of the Indian warrloz, the 
legend still lives, and will con- 
ee to ce yore as water 

urs over the mighty Ni 
of the North. se ate 
Official Weekly Road Bulletin, 
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No, it ts not luck, {t is hard 
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+, a few miles off the coast, they “Aye.” The old man's voice « ingtin is 
Canada’s Tenth can’ be processed in unusually was eager and decisive, “What sci Spimntine: Wash 
Province fresh condition which,’ when woulld you say, Michael, if I 0, to bea robin 
combined with modern methods brought over my pans for the In the 8 


When Newfoundland became 
@ province of Canada on March 
31, it marked. a major step 
in’ the development of one of 
Great Britain's cldest colonies. 
Rich in natural resources, Ne’ 
foundiand, along with Labrador, 
needs investment capital for its 
further development. Up to now 
tariff barriers have discouraged 
any large scale Canadian in- 
vestments, but when these are 
removed exploitation of New- 
foundland'’s resources should 
Proceed with renewed vigour. 

It may surprise many Can- 
adians to learn that this new 
province is the world’s third 
largest manufacturer, of news- 
print, being exceeded in output 
by Canada and the Uulted 
States only. This is all the more 
remarkable when you consider 
the fact that Newfoundland’s 
output of newprint is the pro- 
duct of only two pulp And paper 
mills. In 1947 these two mills 
produced # total of 373,375 tons 


ot it. Most of this was 
Sportle to the United. Btates, ” 


‘so that this industry, particu- 
larly if expanded, can prove to 
be a big factor in the American 
dollar battle. At the moment 
these two mills are undergoing 
considerable expansion which 
will boost their output by a 
further 100,000 tons a year. 

By far the most important 
industry on the island is fish- 
Ang; an activity which extends 
in some form along the entire 
coastline. It leads in both value 
of production and labour pro- 
vided. The value of exports last 
year reached the total of $31 
million sold Jn many forelgn 
markets including Europe, Cen- 
tral and South America and 
Canada. Fishing alone accounts 
for something like half the 
Gress national income. 

A dozen years ago this indus- 
try was a rather haphazard af- 
falr and far from efficient. But 
under the supervision of the 
Fisheries Board, which has jur- 
isdiction over all aspects of the 
industry, it has been trans- 

, formed into a well organized op- 
eration. The Board supervises 
catching, canning and proces- 
sing, and before an export or 
production license can te ob- 
tained, the Board must give Its 
approval. Marketing has also 
been organized into-standard 
sales channels. This board has 
made such a success of the re- 
organization that a committee 
member sits on the Combined 
Food Control Board of the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

‘Over the past few years proc- 
essing plants, extremely modern 
in design, equipment and layout, 
have been established on the 1s- 
land. Since fish are caught only 


and close, supervision, results in 
the production of a very high 
quality food. Here again most of 
the output is shipped to the Un- 
ited States bringing in more 
American dollars. : 
In the past, Newfoundland 
has not had-any great lus of 
American dollars as she import- 
ed most of her consumer goods 
from her neighbours to the 
south. However, once Newfound- 
land became a part of Canada, 
restrictions on United States im- 
Ports go" into effect, result- 
ing in a larger importation of 
Canadian consumer goods, and 
@ greater dollar earning power. 
‘The only other important in- 
dustry on the island is mining. 
Tron ore, lead, copper and zinc 
concentrates are the main pro- 
ducts, although fluorspar and 
Limestone are also exported in 
some quantity. Last year the es- 
timated export value of these 
products was over $15 million. 
‘Union with Canada © 
Newfoundland the chance 
needs to expand industrially 
taking full advantage of the na- 
rural resources at hand, She has 
an available labour force, un- 
developed minerals, timber, 
fisheries and power, while in 
Labrador there, are further 
stands of fine timber, together 
with large mineral deposits. In 
return Canada will have further 
supplies of minerals ‘at her dis- 
posal, increased sale of consum- 
er goods in the new province. 
while the housewife will find 
that she can buy more canned, 
fish with the cessation of tariffs. 
Industry can be expanded under 
almost ideal conditions, coupled 
with the important fact that 
Ports are ice free the year round. 
Now that the artificial barr- 
fers between Newfoundland and 
Canada are to be eliminated, 
the development of our tenth 
province should prove to be of 
inestimable benefit to both New- 
foundlanders and Canadians a- 
like. + 
—Northern Circuit. 
By Northern Electric Company. 


——-_—_ 
SUGAR MAKING 
by GRACE CAMPBELL . 

When the March sun began 
to honey-comb the snow, and 
the sun was warm on the south 
side of the house then came 
sugar-weather. There was no 
doubt about it Everyone felt it. 
A softness and an exhilaration 
ran in the blood. 

Colin-leaned back in his chair 
at the table one mid-day. “Well, 
the sap will be running.” 

SW it, indeed?” rejoined 
Michael absently, his mind on 
other things. 


sugar-making?"_ 

“Pans! But we have no arch.” 

“Plenty of stones on that 
Dill-pasturg. Give me two days 
with yourself and Alan and we'll 
‘make an arch, and put up a. 
shelter as well. And we'll have 
better syrup than you ever made 
in open kettles on the other 
place.” 

“Let's,” urged Fairlle. 


‘Michael looked up indulgen- 
tly. “All right,” he agreed. 
‘They were two days of great 
activity. Alan came to help, and 
young Rorle as well. The snow 
was cleared off a level place, and 
fiat stones were laid in’ the 
shape of a large, open-ended 
rectangle two feet high. The 
surface of the stone was levelled 
off with sand. That was the 
arch. Over it they raised the 
shelter, and roofed It with bark. 


Then the big were 
brought over from Colin’s, and a 


Gives. store of wooden sap-buckets as 


well. Across the arch the pans 
were placed, and under them 
pine-knots and shavings laid 
for kindling, 

“Now,” cried Colin briskly, 
“get the spiles nnd we'll go out. 
and tap.” 

Fairlie followed them from 
tree to tree, her feet sinking in 
the soft snow and her eyes 
bright with curiosity. .With his 
auger Colin bored a hole on the 
sunny side of the tree, tamped 
in a wooden spile, and hung the 
bucket from it 

“Some make a gash with the 
axe. Wasteful, and hard on the 
tree.” He was crisp and busi- 
neg-like, He was the expert. 

By. the next morning the 
buckets were full, and by that 
time the arrangements were 
complete. Close by the arch a 
great hogshead stood. to store 
the sap, and a puncheon was 
lafd on its side on the ox- 
sleigh, and braced there, for 
gathering. 

Then the oxen plunged 
through the snow from tree to 
tree, and the sleigh lurched 
after, and there was the con- 
tinual soft splash of sap being 
emptied from buckets or slap- 
ping from side to side in the 
barrel. The squirrels chattered 
shrilly and ran giong the 
branches above them, while 
Spogan’ threw himself ‘against 
the trees below and barked 
hysterically. The bush was full 
of sound and action and new 
life. 

‘The fire in the arch was kind- 
led then. The pine-knots splut- 
tered, then steadied into a hard, 

Diaze. Wood was con- 
‘Unually fed into the great maw. 


1 

‘When the fleeting days of April 
Are a-wing, 

And the alr is sweet and know- 


ing 
Where the hidden buds are 


growing, 
And the merry winds are going 
Wandering! 


O, to be a robin 
With a nest 
Bullt upon the budding bran- 
ches— 


East or West! 
Just to swing and sway and 
dangle 
Far from earth and all its 
tangle, 
Joining the gay bird-jangle, 
‘With a zest. 


©, to be a robin 
Just to sing! 
Not to have the pain of hating 
Anything- 
Just to race the foremost 
swallow 


Over hill and over hollow— 
And the joy of life to follow 
Through the Spring. 


—Isabel E. Mackay. 


The sap began to steam, and 
then to bubble in the pans. 
Colin skimmed it carefully with 
@ wooden ladle. 

“You boys see to the gather- 
ing,” he said as thé afternoon 
wore on, “Joints getting stiff.” 
Ladle in hand he sat on a pine- 
block, haif-hidden by the bil- 
lows of steam that rose about 
him. He smiled across to Fatrlie 
who sat back en her heels at 
the open end of the arch, throw- 
ing in a pine knot occasionally 
and watching for the resultant 
bursts of flame. The air was full 
of the sweet smell of the boiling 
sap, and the sromatic sharp- 
ness of the pine smoke. 

“Have you had a drink of-sap 
yet?” Colin got down off his 
block. “Come.” 

From the nearest tree he dipp- 
ed for her, and she drank. It 
was a sweet, cold draught, bland 
but exhilarating. a 

“It’s good for you,” said Colin. 
“It's spring coming up in the 
trees.” 

Dusk had fallen when they * 
took off their first syrup, 
strained it through flannel into 
@ milk-can and brought it home 
on the sleigh. Janet had supper 
ready and they were all raven- 
ous. When Fairlle buttered her 
buck-wheat cake and poured on 
it a thin, amber stream of the 
warm syrup, she tasted It a little 
solemnly, then looked up en- 
tranced. 

“It's beautiful Even the smell 
fits" 


of 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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4 ment in printing goes.the grow 


+, thie press was limited to 


” tremefdous advancement from 


poy make known, and to interpret 
news of public interest.” He goes 
on to say, “Of all liberties, free- 
dem to know, to speak, to criti- 
cize stands firet.A free pfess 15 
the safeguard of democracy.” 
On the whole, the press is a 
great machine that pounds the 
words and ideas of intelligent 
men and women into democracy. 
No. matter how complicated 
things may be, the reporters 
simplify them to meet the com- 
prehension of any average per- 
son who in turn gains that 
wholesome, attitude of staring 
a keen interest In the progress 
and reverses of his country. 
From the executive man in the 
city to the hill-billy in the 
mountains, all are supplied with 


through printing. Everyone may 
enjoy the same advantages of 
learning which has been made 
possible, as a Latin scholar stat- 
ed — “for although the few had 
books before John Gutenburg 
gave us our art, not unt!l Print- 
ing came could Learning, yes 


is and Wisdom also, knock at every 
the time'when John Gutenberg To5'. door.” 


made the first little printing 
press’to the present day system 
which plays such a vital part in 
communicating world and loc- 
al events. With the improve- 


*\FLORA CLARK 


PRINTING AND FREE 
GOVERNMENT 


The, of printing has made 


participate in offering both fav- 
ourable and adverse criticism s- 
bout our political partles which 
form our government. If there 
is-something of which a person 
disapproves he may submit a 
letter to the editor of a news- 
Paper who will probably discuss 
it in his paper. Here one will find 
many opinions expressed even to 
the extent of contradiction but 
that is exercising the freedom 
in printing and consequently the 


in freedom of government. 

. press has developed freer 
thinking and better. informed 
citizens. This accomplishment 
is summed up by a well known 
newspaper man, Chester 8. Lord, 
once editor of the New York Sun, 
Paper’ fon ‘the’ tending of the, *7eec0m of government, 
newspaper has come to be.ab- ‘Freedom is not a heritage in 
solutely necessary to the daily the ordinary sense. Our fore- 
routine of every intelligent per- fathers ‘fought “for it and we 
must continue the fight through 


there still prevails the most ser- 
fous blight of civilization, namie- 
ly—dictatorship, Under this 
form of government the press 
1s muzzled and the results are 
easily seen by us who live under 
8 democracy: ‘The scope of those 
id, people‘is greatly narrowed and 

particularly in tne ia Wiving they ake literally slaves of the 

‘news on tmportant events but sovernment. 

‘rigid laws: prevented {t from Printing has een Yhe guiding 
criticizing’ the government. Gra- star in the past, illuminates th 
dually the press was able to’ present, and will grow in brifl- 
throw off the bonds-of censor- iance as !t leads the way/into 

. ship and provide more scope for” the future for a free goverh- 
free thinking people. With an ment throughout the world, 

. improvement in sree expression Flora Clark, 

{of igeas came a likewise im- 
prdvement in the conditions of 
health, standards of living, edu> 

“cation and even government. 

. Printing was the bootstrap by 

‘ which -civilization pulled itself 
out of the.Dark Ages into a hap- 

“pier and more healthful world. 


Although to-day printing has 

, Won its freedom, it still carries 
on the fight to maintain it and 

give the people that freedom 

. Which is symbolized by thé Sta~ 
tue’ of Liberty which stands 

guard at the gateway to a dem- 

Socratic. North America. The 
press remains firm in acquain- 

ting the public with the truth 

in matters concerning them and, 

in the events taking place be- 

hind the scenes. The duty of the 

-press 1s described by Wickham 
‘Steed, a past-editor of the Lon- After the games we put our 

don Times, who sald, “It is the .costumes in a cli m and 

duty of. the press to gather, to inspected the auditorium. Then 


the privilege of everyone to.ex- 
press his opinions through the 
daily columns or the distribu- 
. Hon of pamphlets. Those in The, 
minority share the same privi- 
lege. This situation has not al- 
. Ways been true, A long time ago, 


aie 
THE TRIP TO BOWMANVILLE 
We left for Bowmanville High 
School about one-thirty ‘on 
Tuesday, the twenty-ninth of 
March: Costumes and band in- 
struments also went along, a8 
we were to demonstrate and put 
on the play, Hansel and Gretel. 
‘We arrived there a little be- 
fore four o'clock. The gym. is 
quite small, but it did not 
curtail the Seniors’ fancy foat- 
work or keep them from chalk- 
ing up another’ win in their 
honour. The score was 18-15 in 
\favour of us. : 


‘The boys made a snappy 
send-off but were frozen in’ the 
end. The score was 28-15 in 
favour of BES. 


the same source of information . 


Anyone now can bi 


venenesssseecereceseesssniisereehneenethitt tte etree 


‘Mr, Flagler took, us in the bus 
to the United Church where we 
had an excellent supper. Our 
thanks ‘and Gertle MeCourt’s 
famous Irish smile to the Indy 
who made the wonderful pump- 
kin ple topped with whipped 
cream. 

‘Then we went back to the 
school and rushed into” our 
costumes, Make-up was put on 
in ‘what was obviously an Arts 
and Belence room. 

‘Mr, Gordon was busy. After 
putting on our make-up, he 
rushed us downstairs and show- 
ed us how to go on stage and s0 

sforth, but quietly because the 
audience was on the other side 
of the curtain. 

He then. provided the ac- 
companiment. for the dance, 
“Captain Jinks,” Gavotte by the 
band, & demonstration of Rhy- 
thm by Robert Reld, 
and the Overture to Hansel and 
Gretel by the band. He then 
played a platio solo which look- 
ed very intricate to the players 
watching from the wings. At the 
of each act of Hansel 
and Gretel Mr, Gordon explain- 
ed what each article on the 
stage was for. 

‘The play went well. Hansel and 
Gretel were ‘wonderful. Father 


acted his part well, and the dresses, 


witch was perfect in an ugly 
sort of way. AS per usual, 
Mother and the pitcher were 
not on friendly terms and when 
mother knocked it off the table 
it went nearly across the stage 

ting a long hike to re- 


Miss Leverance 
children, the lights and the 
cues. 

After we had taken our bows 
we went to the dressing room to 
pack our costumes, 

‘Some of the B.H.S. pupils ask- 

ed us to autograph thelr pro- 
grammes which we did. They 
were when they saw 
Lula Cayer coming down the 
stairs from the make-up de- 
partment. They had not re- 
cognized the O.8.D.'s talented 
forward when she was disguised 
as the witeh. 
. We lett about eleven o'clock. 
The two teams, with the ex- 
ception of Lula Cayér, rode in 
the bus with Miss Leverance, 
‘Miss McCammon and Mr, Boyd. 
Lula, Robert’ Reid, Mr. Gordon, 
‘Mr. and Mrs, Morrison and my- 
self rode in Mr. Morrison's car. 
Everyone stopped at Brighton 
for ice-cream and then drove 
on. 

We arrived back at school 
about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Needless to say, we were 
not very bright scholars the 
following morning. But we had 
had a good time and met many 
riew people at Bowmanville. 

—Flora Clark, 4A 6r- 
—-—_. 


- Vocational Department 
Printshop 


James McAlpine has been-try- 
ing the Linotype and is gradu- 
ally getting accustomed ta oper- 
ating It. 

Gerald Martel, Joe Wilson and 
Gerald Russell kre keeping the 
Platen Press iri almost continu- 
ous operation. 


\ 


\ games Baskerville and Geof- 
trey Beacom have had conaider- 
able job composition to do and 


-are-gradually learning to know 


‘points, pleas and type faces. 
Robert Renout, Leonard Hep- 
pner and Glen Garrett can now 


‘find the type letters in the 


California job case without 
referring to the layout chart too 
often. 

Bobby Spiker and. Fernand 
Beaulne are. really stepping up 
thelr line output on the Lino- 


type. \ —L. E Morrison, 
} Instructor. 
“intermediate Sewing 


really enjoy doing it, 
. E. Jackman, 
Instructress, 


Senior Sewing 
‘This is'a very busy time in 


Others are doing some of the 
mending and making alterations 
to boys’ and girls’ clothing. 

‘We are also making children’s 
dresses, coats, skirts, blouses, 


* slips, boys’ pants and sunsults, 


—N. E, Ketcheson, 
Instructress. 


Home: Economics 

‘The graduating class, 4A and 
Full Time Vocational girls have 
prepared and served . eleven 
birthday dinners -since Christ- 
mas. 

‘The same girls with the help 
of the girls of 3A, 3V and 2A 
made twenty dozen cookles for 
one of the basketball meets and 
the same amount for the child- 
ten who took part in the play. 

‘As part of our lessons on 
loundry in the home, the girls 
washed and bleached or dyed 
some of the costumes. 

Rita Robinson, Dorothy Guest, 
Marilyn Moore, Mary Shkuto- 
vich, Emily Manoryk, Jean 
Kocher and Marie Johnson were 
delighted to be able to serve 
coffee, sandwiches and cookies 
to the ladies who came from the 
city to help with the play. 

Dorothy Holmberg mixes the 
ingredients of her cakes very 
carefully and creams the short- 
ening and sugar until they are 
very soft. That s why her cakes 


are so good, —K. B. Daly, 
Instructress. 
Beauty Shop 


‘The girls are well into doing 
the new spring styles. Short hair 
seems to predominate with a 
soft casual appearance, bangs 
well up on the list. The girls de- 
sign many of their own styles to 
sult their particular type of 
beauty and some are copies from 
our monthly hairdressing maga- 
zine, —C. M. Lobb, 

Instructress. 


~ (Continued on Page 7) 


among all 


borrowed shows that an aver- 
age of two books per month was 
read by each pupil from the 
opening of school in September 
‘until the end of March. When 
this reading is added to the 
: reading of the newspapers re- 
ceived daily, the monthly maga- 
wines and miscellaneous papers 
it can be seen that the regular 
classroom and shop reading is 
being supplemented materially. 


A Book I have Read 

‘The book of which I am writ- 
ing {s called, “The Golden Dog.” 
written by William Kirby. It is 
a lovely story of Quebec in the 
year 1748. 

‘War was raging between old 
England and old France and be- 
tween’ New England and New 
France. The story deals with a 
pretty girl and her friends and 
acquaintances. She 1s an orphan 
who: lives with her aunt. She 
has a brother who is fond of the 
society maintained by the In- 
tendant, Bigot. His sister disap- 
proves of this and enlists the ald 
of @ friend named Philibert to 
keep her brother from going too 


far. 
‘The rich French ‘society and 


‘The girl falls an love with 
Philibert but disaster strikes 
when her brother in a fit of 
drunkenness and urged on by 8 
social butterfly, kills Philibert's 
father in a dispute. 

Amelie 1s heart-broken and 
hecomes a nun, much against 
the protests of Philibert. In the 
convent she becomes ill and 
dies. 

‘This is a lovely story in a lan- 
guage that points out the char- 
acters to thelr advantage. 

—Flora A. Clatk, 4A. Sr. 


A Story I have Read 

1 read a true story called 
“Thanks, Little Bear", which 
interested me. A kind man, 
Frank Kavanaugh made a pet of 
a Kittle bear, whtch he found in 
the dark woods. The cute cub al- 
ways went to Frank's place and 
slept there. But the big mother 
bear knew that her baby was in 


ntary reading needs: 


4 spring. The spring months are 


Frank’s place so she took it and 
cuffed it to go back to the wgod. 
‘The tthe bear was hungry and 
was lonesome for Mr. Kava- 
naugh who fed it. 

‘When the little bear grew it 
had not forgotten about Frank. 
‘He was working one early morn- 
ing chopping down « tree. The 
first tree came down 
on Frank’s body so that he 
couldn't get out. His pet bear: 
found him. It-tried to help 
Frank. Some hunters came a- 
long. Frank was a lucky man be- 
cause he had petted the bear. 
He thanked it for saving his life 
and gave it candy and honey. 

Tread this story again and a- 
gain as I like animal stories. 
—Anizia Samus, G.C. 


SENIOR LANGUAGE 
(MIBS C. MALONEY) ; 


Signs of Spring 
March 21, was the first day of 


March, April and May. .Some- 
times it rains to. make the 


grass, flowers, and buds grow. ~ 


Crocuses, daffodils, tulips, and 
hyacinths are growing by the 
achool this spring. They will be 
pretty. Sometimes the sun 
abines and makes everything 
look bright. Many birds are 
coming back from, the south 
now. Some of the birds are 
crows, sparrows, robins and 
bluebirds. We have seen many 
robins around the school. They 
will make nests everywhere. 

People work outside. in the 
spring. plant flowers, 
‘vegetables, and fruits, and clean 
up the houses and yards. Some 
of us have worked outside -the 
residences. We have cleaned the 
yards and picked up the papers. 
‘A few of the boys raked the old 
leaves. Many children have lots 
of fun in the spring. They skip, 
roller-skate, play marbles, and 
other games. 


—Elaine Garnett, IA, Sr. . 


My Autobiography 

Sixteen years ago last August 
11th, I was born in Granary 
near Steinbach, Manttoba. I 
became deaf when I was one 
year and one month old. I was 
bartially deaf. When I was a 
little girl, I went to the McKay 
Ave. kindergarten school in 
Manitoba until I was six years 
old, Theh, I went to the Man- 
itoba School for the Deaf near 
the City Park in Winnipeg. I 
stayed there for several years. 
‘When I was ten years old, I 
came here to the city of Bel- 
leville for the firsc time. I stay- 
ed here for two years, from 1942 
to 1944, Then, I went to the 
Winnipeg schoot again. 

‘Three years sgo, on Septem- 
ter 4, I went to the Saskatch- 
ewan school for only one year. 
I failed there because I didn't 
understand how to do ‘the 
arithmetic problems. 

After that, I left Saskatch- 
ewan for good. I liked school 
there but the classes stop at 
Grade 8. I came to Manitoba 
for my summer vacations. 

On August 8, 1947, I was very 
ill with penumonia. It was hard 
for-me-to breathe. In the even- 
ing of August 11, the doctor 
came and examined me. I stay- 
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. Hansel & Gretel Act IL 


Hansel & Gretel in the clutches of the old witch 


Dolores Henault—Gretel 


Lula Cayer—the witch 


Lula Vorvis—Hansel 


ed in bed for almost two weeks. 
I didn’t help to pack clothes or 
furniture because I was very ill. 
My family moved back to Ont- 
‘arlo. We came by car. On the 
way I slept in cabins in Dryden, 
Orient Bay, Cochrane, North 
Bay and Virgil near Niagara~ 
on-the-Lake. 

“On September 10, I returned 
to the OSD. Belleville. I was 
in Ong Academic Senior school. 
I Into Grade seven last 
Sune. 

I picked peaches from the 
trees last summer. I sold many 
baskets of peaches. Some were 
small and some were large. 

Last Sept. 8, 1948, I came here 
again. Now, Iam in Two Acad- 
emic Senior. I am enjoying all 
the subjects in school. I don't 
go to Mr. Cunningham for typ- 
ing just for vacational guid- 
ance. Typing always made me 
nave a headache every day. 

+ In June, I will get two champ- 
tonship crests for volleyball and 
basketball. I hope I’can win the 
badminton and plpg-pong 
champlonships. 

—Johanna Redekopp, 2A. Sr. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(MRS A. WANNAMAKER) 
Our Cat 
‘We have a pretty little cat. 
His fur is soft and smooth. 
He likes to visit all our rooms. 
He lives here in the school. 


Our little cat is grey and white. 
He keeps his fur so clean. 
He washes first his face and 


ears. 
And then he cleans his feet. 


He likes to hunt for mice and 
rats. 

He catches many more. 

‘He does not like to eat them. 

So he leaves them on the floor. 


We love our kind old pussy cat. 

‘We think he loves us too. 

Because he always purrs and 
meows. 

‘When he comes fn our room. 


(Note:—This 1s a class exercise 
by: 3A. about a cat which has 
come to live at the school and of 
which the children are very 
fond.) 

—Betty Tuson, 3A. 


Spring 

It is spring now. It is very 
beautiful. The snow has all 
melted. The birds are back here 
from the south. The robins, red- 
winged-blackbirds and killdeers 
are here now. The robins are 
finding worms.-The Ice is gone. 
Where it is warm, the flowers 
are opening in front of the 
school. They are snowdrops and 
crocuses. The crocuses are pur- 
ple, orange and white. The 
snowdrops are all white. They 
are very beautiful Mowers. Mr. 
Hodgson's boys cleaned the flow- 
er beds. The grass is growing 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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hospital superintendent, alded 
foundation staff members in 
preparing and studying for the 
clinic. - 


“hoped the clinic Sindings 
\ be of assistance to such organi- | 


zations, 
‘Dr. Wishart bas carried on a 


and small clinic at the hospital on 


Research Clinic for 


Deaf Children 
A permanent research and 
demonstration clinic on child- 
ren’s hearing defects and dis- 


~~ eases of the ear, financed by the 


Atkinson Charitable Foundat- 
jon, will be setup at the new 
Hospital for Sick Children 
Toronto, R, A. Laidlaw, chair- 
man of the hospital board, an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The clinte ts the result of 
about three years’ study by the 
foundation staff. Expenditures 
for the first perlod of years 
agreed upon will be approxima- 
tely $150,000 to $200,000, 

Altas of the clinjg, as decided 
by the hospital and the foun- 
dation, which was established 
by the late Joseph E. Atkinson, 
publisher of the Toronto Star, 
will be: * ‘ 

1, To establish methods by 
which children with hearing 
defects’ may be examined and 
‘classified for educational pur- 
poses. 

2,. To demonstrate 4o trained 
observers-of the board of edu- 
cation the latest and best meth- 
ods of detecting ear defects 
among pupils. 

3. To conduct research into 
diseases of the ear in children 
with the object of arresting 
‘hearing retrogression at an 
early age. : 

4, To guide parents, schoo! ob- 
servers and others interested in 
the selection and application of 
proper hearing alds. 

5. To Investigate and to de- 
monstrate:for the beneft of the 
medical profession the’ most 
recent and best methods of 
diagnosing and treating, ear 
defects In children. 

Head of the new clinic will be 
Dr. D. E. 5, Wishart, specialist 
in ailments of the ear and ot- 
ologist of the Hospital for Bick 
Children: He and Dr. C. C. Gold- 
ring, director of education for 
‘Toronto, and J. H W. Bower, 


his own for several years, but 
was hampered by lack, of staff 
and facilities. It 1s planned to 
have a staff of six for the new 
clinic, with spacious accom~ 
modation, including sound- 
proof hearing and testing rooms. 
will be 


in 1945. 

‘A Tordnto survey has indicat 
ed there are approximately 3,500 
school children with hearing 
deficlencies in this city. 

“Tere is 3 tremendous feld 
for research and improvement 
here,” said Dr. Wishart. 

Globe and Mail, Feb. 24. 


‘TEACHER IS APPOINTED FOR 
‘CHILD EAR CLINIC AT 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 

A demonstrating teacher of 

speech ‘and -Up-reading has 

been chosen: for the new Clinic 

for Hard-of Hearing Children 


“at the Hospital for Sick Child- 


ren. Joint announcement of the 
appointment was made on April 
4th, by Dr. D. B 8, Wishart, 
head of the clinte, and J. H. W. 
Bower, superintendent of the 
hospital. 


‘Taking In England 

“Name of the teacher-chosen 
is not being divulged at this 
time," Mr. Bower said. “She has 
not finished her engagement in 
another field. Plans are being 
made, however, for organization , 
of her extremely smportant part 
in our clinic. : 

“The first major step will be 
to send her to ester 
‘University in England. Here ahe 
will be given a thorough course 
in the world-famous department 
of education of the deaf and 
will be under the direction of 
prof. A. W. G. Ewing and Mrs. 
Irene R. Ewing, Without doubt 
they are the two most highly 
esteemed teachers in thelr line 
in the world.” 

‘The teacher's course in Eng- 
land may be followed by shorter 
periods of observation at such 
other centres‘as Boston and 8t. 
Louis. All ‘will be so arranged 
that she will be ready to under- 
take her duties in Toronto when 
the hospital’s new building is 
completed and space for the 
clinic 1s ready. 


x 

five years, but accurate for. 
the. “under- ” were not be- 
eved practicable. For these in- 
fants the Ewings have develop~ 
ed systematic testing methods 
centred round the use of speech 
in controlled conditions and the 
use of pitch pipes with a freq- 
uency range from 125 to 3,000 
vibrations per second. The pitch 
pipes were found to be more 
effective than the puretoned 
audiometer (an electrical de- 
vice) for children under five. 
(In an interview Prof. Ewing 
\e that normal tests are 
not suitable for very young 
children. Children under three 


Funds for salary, university 
fees and travelling. to 
Have 
Hospital 


for Hard of Hearing Chil 
and is providing the funds for 
all its operations. 


First Course Of Kind 
By W. G. Matters 
Star Staff Correspondent 


London, April 4—As &-QUE- "often ignore some of the sounds 
band and wile teeming on ‘ey can hear. They may take no 
meine geen carrying OP notice of a loud bell, for instan- 


ce, even though they: might be 
for the past $0 years. A depart- ane pend i Bestesly, ee 
suitable test sounds such as in- 
terest ordinary children. 
‘One child who'showed no reac- 
© tion to the beating of a drum 
responded to the sound of a 
spoon rattled against a cup. The 
second sound held personal in- 
< terest for him. 


One Four Weeks Old 

Increasing numbers of child- 
Yen under 12 months are being 
referred to the research unit. 
‘The ‘youngest child tested and 
«found to be deat was only four: 
weeks old, Sometimes up to five 
visits, each one involving tests 

t- lasting 20 to 30 minutes, are 
necessary before a final con- 
clusion can be reached, 

“Most interesting develop- 
ment of all, “Prof, Ewing tqld 
me, “has been the discovery that 
children under two if given sult- 

able and informal training by 

parents can learn to understand 
speech by lp-reading. The 
youngest child to respond, a tot- 
ally deaf child who had never 
heard at all, was able to under~ 
stand a number of words and 
sentences at the age of one year. 
Now just over two she can follow 
a great range of spoken phrases 
and words,” 

A deaf child becomes dumb 
because he does not hear words 
and consequently never learns 
to pronounce them. Up to 12 
months, a deaf baby uses a nor- 
mal volce. He cries, laughs, gur- 
gles just the same as any.other 
baby. The Ewings have found 
that after the. first year the 
sounds he makes tend to become 
different from those of other 
children of the same age. But if 
training is begun between the 
ages of 14 or 15 months and two 
years the deaf child may use his 
voice as a natural habit. 


E. Jones, of Rochdale, England, 
in memory of bis son who was 
deaf, 


About 4@ Each Year 
Manchester university is the 
only full-time centre for the 
training of teachers of the deat 
In this country. About 40 men 
and women each year complete 
elther @ four-year or @ one-year 
course. Four-year students take 
an academic course leading to 
a degree in the first three’ years, 
and devote the fourth to pro- 
fessional work, Students who are 
already university graduates or 
trained certificated 
teachers are admitted to the 
one-year course of professional 
training. 


During the final year students: 
gain a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of oral methods of 
teaching the deaf, partially 
deaf and the deafened child. 
Practical experience is gained 
during periods of school prac- 
tice taken under supervision in 
the Royal Schools for the Deaf 
in Manchester and elsewhere. 

“Several students from over- 
seas are studying under the Ew- 
ings. Miss Margaret Grant, of 
Toronto, it taking the post- 
‘graduate course, and the teach- 
er selected to assist Dr. D. E. 8. 
Wishart, who will ke in charge 
of the Toronto clinic, Is to study 
at the Manchester centre before 
commencing work in Toronto, 


Solve Intant Testing 
~In the past few,years the Ew- 
ings have been concentrating on 
new methods of testing the 
hearing of very young children. 
For some years {t has been pos- 
faible to assess the, hearing of 
childrin aged between three and 

J 


Parents Can Help 

To avoid the risk of training 
® child in undesirable habits 
which might lead to poor speech 
later, special clinical methods 
are not recommended for par- 
ents. They can help most by giv. 
ing informal training, by prov- 
iding a speech environment in 
the home just as in the ordinary 
way. Parents are told to remem- 
ber always to speak when the 
child is looking at them, and to 
make words stand out by speak- 
ing a Uttle more slowly than 
normally and very clearly but 
without exaggeration. On Satur- 
day afternoons Mra. 

(Continued on Page 5) 


(Continued trom Page 4) 
meets parents of deaf children 
to diseuss their special problems. 

_%f, evéry opportunity is taken 
of puttihg words into the ¢hild’s 
eyes ihstead of into his ears he 
‘will gradually leatn to lip-read 
speech just as another chitd 
Yearns to hear. Whether he 


learns ty aight or sound a child‘ 


gradually accumulates a know- 
Mfedge of words and thelr mean- 
“ings, and thus he begins to 
understand what is being sald. 
But, more important still, he be-" 
gins to use words in his think- 
ing. A hearing child - under- 
stands something of what is 
meant by the speaker's voice; 
the deaf child ‘will learn from 
the speaker's expression. 
Generally speaking, there are 
four categories of children who 
require spécial educational 
, ‘trtatment: 
‘Those without speech but who 
may have some capacity to hear 
loud’ sounds; these attend a 
special school for the deaf, 
Partlally deat children who 
acquire some natuzal speech but 
who cannot benefit from ordin- 
ary teaching. 
Young children, needing 
special training. in nursery 
schools, i 


Young children who are hand- 
icapped in some other way be- 
aides deafness, such as a serious 
defect of vision, or those who are 
shown also to be mentally back- 
ward. 

—Toronto Dally Star. 
April 4, 2049. 


Editor's Note: Miss Cecelia M. 
Maloney of our teaching staff 
has been granted leave of ab- 
sence by the Minister of Educa~ 
tion for the school yéar 1049-50, 
to study in the University of 
Manchester under Dr, and Mrs. 
Ewing. 


Anglican Confirmation 
On Sunday evening, April 10, 
a confirmation service was held 
in Christ Chureh, Belleville. 
“At this service five of our 
pupils namely,—Joan Balyz, 
Dorothy Filer, Robert Houghton, 
Robert Renout and William Se- 
im were confirmed by the 
* Most Reverend Archbishop John 
Lyons of Kingston. 
“Following the service, the 


candidates, sixty-five in num-, 


ber, and their friends, were 
entertained in the Parish Hall. 
‘There, they were recelved by 
Archbishop and Mrs. Lyons. Fol- 
lowing the reception, refresh~ 
ments were served by one of the 
church groups. 

Some parents were present at 


the service. These included Mr. . 


and Mrs. Filer, Mary and Robert 
of“Toronte and Mrs, John Balyx 
of Belleville. 

‘Mr. W. J. Morrison and Mr. C. 
A. Holmes attended the service, 
representing the school. 

Rey. Mr. Sparling, Rector of 
Christ Church, had’ previously 
given a thorough course of in- 
struction to the candidates in 
preparation for thelr confirma- 
tion. In giving this course he 
was ably assisted by Mra, A. 
we ker, who instructed 
the five candidates. “~ 


Girl's Sports 


_ by MISS H. McCAMMON 


Basketball News 
C.0S.8.A. 


For the first year in senior 
league competition, our senior 
team played remarkably well. 
‘They placed second in the tour- 
nament, losing out to Albert 
College by a acore of 19 to 18 for 
thelr last chance for the Bay of 
Quinte Sentor Championship. It 
was a season of exciting games 
and close competition, which we 
enjoyed very much. All the girls, 
except two who are graduating, 
expect to be back, so with the 
experience and practice gained 
this year, we hope to have a top 
team next year! 


‘We finished off the basketban Stella 


season with two exhibition 
games. On March 29, we played 
at Bowmanville High School. A 
strong combination of thelr 
Junior and Senior teams was a 
challenge to our girls, but the 
O.8D. team always managed 
to keep a few points abead and 
the game ended in an 18-15 
victory for the blue and gold. 

Our final game of the season 
was @ practice game with Albert 
College on our home floor. 
Albert College, the senior Bay 
of Quinte District Champions, 
wanted the practice for the 
finals In Toronto. Two of our 
best guards, Joan Laidlaw and 


Gertrude McCourt, did not play Anizia Sami 
in this game but Dorothy Mc trude 


Arthur moved up from the Jun- 


for team and played an excel- games 


lent defensive game. In the first 
quarter speedy Lula Vorvis 


looped two shots to score four The first 


points in the first two minutes 
of play. The blue and gold team 
managed to keep a slight lead 
all through the game and oust- 
ed the Albert College girls 21-19. 


Junior Basketball 

‘Twenty nine girls were enter- 
ed In a junior league intramur- 
al tournament. This was the 
first year the girls, ranging in 
age from ten to twelve, played 
basketball. A lot of time was 
spent in practicing shooting, 
passing, pivoting, and bouncing. 
Eighteen games were play@d 
with teams one and three com- 
Ing out on top. An exciting fin- 
al game followed with team 
three winning by a score of 35 
to M4. The captain of team one 
was Sarah Brant, team two was 
Marlene Coulson and team three 
was Doreen Brown. The champ- 
fons are: Doreen Brown, Joanne 
Brontmier, Margaret Gansky, 


Intermediate Basketball” 
‘Twenty four girls entered in- 
to our basketball tournament 
making three. teams of eight 
players. Team one was captain- 
ed by Josephine Lasarvich, team 
two by Eleanor Prokopski and 
team three by Claudette Grav- 
elle. After twenty four hard 
fought games team one ended 
with sixteen points, team two 
with twenty four points and 
team three with thirty two 


‘Senior Basketball 


‘Thirty girls showed great en- 
thusiasm for playing badminton 
in our senior tournament. This 
year we decided to play doubles 
because we had only two courts 


straight. Emily and Joan 


othy won the 18-17. Emily 
and Joan played an excellent 
second game to win 15 to 8. The 
third game was @ contest be- 
tween two evenly matched pairs. 
Anizia and Dorothy got away to 
‘a four point lead but thelr op- 
ponents rallied to tie the game 
eight all. But again Dorothy and 
Anizia got ahead and the game 
finished in a fifteen to twelve 
victory for Dorothy and Anizis. 

Now our final best of three 


i 


by MR. J. BOYD 


Picton at 0. 8. D. 

‘This game fooked like a con- 
tnuation of our game at Picton 
with both sides checking very 
closely and fouling too frequent- 
ly. It was obvious Picton were 
looking for a victory as they 
raced both ways to stem the 
OSD. attack. A. Gravelle was 
our main stay throughout the 
early part of the game but Pic- 
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ton managed to take a 19-16 
lead. 

Bhortly after halftime A. 
‘Gravelle was forced to retire and 
F. Beaulne, B. MacCrindle and 
B. Spiker now carried the attack 


on with greater intensity. Picton 
still maintained lead and 
in the last got several 


costly break-aways aa they 
triumphed with 9 37-29 score. 

Scorers were,—F. Beaulne 9, 
A. Gravelle 6, B. Spiker 5, E. 
Leslie 3, B. McCrindle 4 and R. 
‘Willson 2. z 


BCL at OSD. 
* Faced again with the power- 
ful red and black squad the 
OBD. boys put on a much im- 
Proved display of basketball. 
‘the whole team worked togeth- 
er better than before but they 


Were outclassed. With some good. 


guarding by R. Willson and E. 


, Cayer and good fore-checking 


by F. Beaulne, the attackers 
were held down fairly well even 
though they were leading 32-15 
at half-time, . 

The second half continued on 
the same pattern and with the 
final outcome decided it gave an 
opportunity to give some of our 
boys who had not seen too much 
action, some valuable exper- 
fence. They proved their ability 
as B.C.I. didn’t run wild, as they 
did in the previous game. How- 
ever, when the final whistle blew 


thy BCL had 58, OSD, 25. 


Scorers were, A. Gravelle 12, 
B. McCrindle 4, J. McAlpine 
2, G. Russell 2, F, Beaulne 
2, B. Spiker 2, and R. Wil- 
Ison 1. $ . 


0.3.D. at Trenton 

Whether the boys were saving 
themselves for the next days 
trip to Bowmanville no one will 
ever know but this game was a 
sorry one. Trenton no doubt 
seeking revenge went all out 
right from the first whistle and 
never eased-up it all. The O8.D. 
boy just couldn't find the basket 
at all as they trailed badly at 
half time 27 to 4. 

‘The play in the second half 
Speeded up a Ittle but many 
fouls began to creep into the 
game and these proved costly 
to OSD. The final whistle 
sounded, the scores were tallied 
— it read Trenton 56, O.SD. 


Scorers were, F. Beaulne 4, B. 


McCrindle 4, A. Gravelle 2, ° 


R, Willson 2, and E. Cayer 2. 


Albert College at 0.S.D. 

The season came to a close 
on our home floor. Having just 
returned from Bowmanville the 
day before, the boys were sup- 
Posediy tired and faced with’a 
team which had previously dealt 
us @ decisive defeat the pros- 
pects for finishing the schedule 
with a victory were very dim. 

The game started very slowly 


with several minutes elapsing ~ 


before OSD. netted the first 
two points. This spurred A.C. in- 
to action and the pace quicken- 
ed. With continual close check- 
ing neither team was able to 
maintain a big lead at any time 
during the first half. Excellent 
guarding by E. Cayer and R. 
Willson held the A.C. squad to 
an 18-17 lead. 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Act I. 


S In the Home of Peter, the Broom-maker 
Flora Clark—Peter's wife 
Lala Vorvis—Hansel - 


Emerson Leslie—Peter 
Dolores Henault—Gretel 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
(Gpntinued from Page 3) 
green. The buds are growing on 
the trees. The sap ts running in 

the maple trees. ‘ 
‘The girls are skipping and rol- 


Spring F 

It 1s spring now. The snow has 
melted,The grass is green and 
the buds are growing on the 
trees. The pussy willows are out. 
The flowers are growing. In 
the front of the school there are 


crows, song-sparrows and red- 
winged blackbirds. They will 
make nesta. The girls are roller 
skating and skipping. The boys 
are making kites and playing 
catch. 

Spring is very beautiful when 
things are growing. We' are 
happy because {t 1s spring now. 

—Billy Habkirk, 4A. 


\_ATrme Story of Myself 
When I was 9 small girl about 
eight or nine years old, I went 
home from school one day with 
my mother. I went to the bath- 
oom and I saw a-broken win- 
dow. I put my head through thé 
window and cut my-neck. I did 
not go downstairs because my 
neck was cut. Mother heard me 
crying and ran to see what was 
the matter. A man broke the 


“window with a broom. Mother 


came tn, the bedroom and saw 
blood on the floor and bed. 

I went to the hospital with my 
mother and the doctor fixed my 
neck. Then mother and I went 
to the school. Mother went 
home and I wanted to go home 
with my ‘mother. Miss Detlor 
came and took me to the tining- 
room and I went to bed. I did 
not try to put my head through 
the window again. 

—irene Laney, 4A., 


A True Story about Myself 
A long time ago, when I was 
a small boy, I was very bad. One 
day I stole a nice cat and ran 
away home."The man was cross. 
He went to my house and told 


my sister, Mary, that her broth- 
er stole his cat. Mary took the 
cat back to him. I cried and 
cried. After supper the man gave 
Mary’ another cat. It was, gray 
and white. I was happy and went 
to my little crib. 


‘The next morning after break- 


very happy. 
—Mario Micetick, 4A, 


A True Story about Myself 
A long time ago when I was 
about nine years old. I went to 
school in Saskatoon. It was in 
September or October. I went 
outside with my girl friend. Her 
name was Helen. Switsky. We | 
played tag all the time. We saw 
two boys. They called us apd 
asked us if we would. like to eat 
some little apples. We ran back 
of the rink to get them. Helen 
stayed with the two boys. I ran 
to ask Edith Farrow if she would 
go to eat them but she would not 
eat them. She told the other 
gitls about us. We did not know 
about it. 
When we were sitting at the 
table before supper, some senior 
told me that was a bad 
to steal apples. I was.a- 
shamed of myself. I did not steal 
apples any. more. in 
—Eleanor Prokopski, “4A. 


Last summer I went to fish 
with my brothers Roy and. 
George. ; 
‘After awhile T got 2 big fish. 
He pulled very hard. I fell in the 
water. My pants and shirt were 
all wet. The fish got away. 
George and Roy laughed. 
—Romeo Sarazin, 2 Voc. 


I made a book shelf in the 
shop. Iam making a bunny rab- 
Bit too. I made a funnel for dad- 
dy. —Reggle Bowman, 2 Voc. 


._My grandmother was sick, I 
am very sorry. Perhaps mother 
and daddy will come to see me 
at Easter. 

Murray Brown, 2 Voc. 


I got a letter from mother. I 
Rot pictures of my baby brother. 
His name. is Harvey. David Cra- 
yen and I will go to Fort Fran- 
ces, We shall ride o1 the train. 


vey, Lorna and Lille. 
—Rarold Cooper, 2 Voc. 


I knit a wash cloth. I sewed 
a tib, Mrs. Jackman helped me. 


—Mary Loi Foster, 2 Voc. 


I got rolier skates from dad- 
dy and mother. I can roller skate 
a Uttle. Joy Saunderson’ helped 
me. —Jeanle Hopkins, 2 Voc. 


I made a catapult. I tried to 
shoot a crow. He did not dle. I 
hurt bis leg. He flew away fast. 
A crow isa bad bird, I do not 


shoot robins. I like robins. 1 _ 


broke my catapult, 
—Tommy Dallaire, 2 Voc. 


Yesteryear many of the poor- 
er classes of people were dented 
an education and not being able 
to read, were taken advantage of 
by the educated and therefore 
privileged class. They were not 
allowed to take part in any 
form _of government or to ex: 
press their views in any man- 
ner, shape or form, without fear. 

To-day freedom of the press 
and speech has given all people 
living in a democratic country 
an opportunity to express his 
or her views on any known sub- 
ject or about the government. 
‘With this freedom, education Is 
‘open to all and it gives all class~ 
es an equal opportunity for the 


Tights of franchise and 


freedom 
‘of thought In electing a free 
government. 

John Gutenberg’s invention 
brought about great develop- 
ments, thereby giving to the 
public an increasing amount of 
printed material that is neces- 
sary to free thinking people in 
& democracy. Through the 
printed pages, approval or dis- 
approval of an individual is 
stated without fear of censor- 
ship. 

Not only does printing offer 
us numerous opinions but it 
also gives us a with the 


I shall see mother, daddy Har- past. This preserving agent 
‘ \provides us .with history and 


-records that are so essential as 

& basis‘for improving our own 
system. of government. Thomas 
Carlyle expressed this thought 
by saying, “Of this noble art 
which is ike an infinitely in- 
tensated organ of Speech where- 
by the Voice of a transitory 
‘man may reach not only 
through earthly space, but- 
through all earthly Time.” 

The art-of printing has been 
@ wonderful blessing, especially 
to the deaf and hard of hearing. 
Through it we can strive to be- 
come’ responsible citizens and 
glean from printed material an 
understanding -of the many 
complexities of life which the 
world of sound has hidden from 
us, We can and do study the 
forms of goverment and Its 
duties to the people. By reading 
newspapers and books on civics 
we learn of duties and indivi- 
dual responsibility in selecting 
a representative for government 
who willl serve us in our best 
interests. In this way the gov- 
ernment becomes our servant 
as it is meant to be. 

‘The values of printing that 
help. everyone to share the 
privileges of democracy are best * 
expressed in a poem on this sub- 
fect by. James Montgomery: 

“I speak all languages; py me 
The deat may hear, the blind 


may see, 
‘The Sab converse, the dead of 


_ ol 
Communion with the living 
hold.” 

We in America are happy to 
live in an era when printing has 
become ‘the very life blood of 
free government 

Dolores Henault, 

Editor's Note: 

In the 13th Annual Printing Ink 
Graphic Arts Contest in which 
First Prize was awarded to Flora 
Clark the above essay by Dolores 
Menault was also entered. 

Permission has been given by 
the sponsors to publish both 
essays in The Canadian. 


~ Hansel & Gretel 


Act Il. 


Guardian Angels 
Top—Mary Gallant, Johannna Redekop, 
Next to Top—Maureen MacDonald, Barbara Waller, 
Standing—Anizis Samus, Opal Clelland, Dorothy Holmberg, Grace 


Kneeling—Dorothy Parks, Gill Goodwin + 


Kneeling d 


Adleep—Doléres Henault, Lula Vorvis. 


Frances Gregory, Vera Cork, Jean McDougall, Iona 


A Group of Intermediate pupils in a Folk Dance 


Left to Right—Michael Dodd, Doreen Brown, Myrtle Fiott, Pesay 


DeLaFranier, Bily Hemphill, Jeannette Mas¢l, 
‘Tuson, Margaret Kirkness, Joanne Brontmler. 


VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from Page 2) 
Carpenter Shop 


We were very busy.on many 
small jobs this month such as 
completing the job of number- 

ving the locks and cupboards for 
the boys’ dotmitories, repatring 
glass broken in’ the boys’ resid- 


‘Typing & Business 


Agric. & Mech, Shop 

‘The “back to the land” move- 
ment began very early this year 
as the weather allowed us to 
clean up ‘our grounds earlier 
than usual. We have had con- 
siderable extra work in repair 
ing damaged lawns. 

Our greenhouse plants are 
coming along well. We are rai- 
sing some 2600 bedding plants 
and over one hundred gerani- 
ums, These will be augmented by 
some from local sources as our 
greenhouse is too amali to raise 

our requirements. 

‘The bulbs have made a lovely 
showing and were extremely 
early. (Daffodils showed buds in 
March.) es 


In the shop, on cooler days, we 
have continued the’ student pro- 
jects snd among the jobs'for the 
school we have made several 
more dust pans, two sand table 
pans, two new kitchen ‘food 
carts, a new work bench, four 
flower boxes, froned-off two 
neckyokes and red: the 
farm harness which took some 
eighteen feet of sewing. 

J. W. Hodgson, 
Instructor. 


Betty + 


Mary O'Neill, 


Woodworking |... 

‘The boys In woodworking are 
busy making their own project 
to take home. This calls for con- 


siderable design and discussion, . 


The. boy pays the cost of the 
wood and then he can take the 
completed job home. He makes 
what he wishes but the project 
must .be of reasonable size and 
it must be within his capabill- 
tles, Thus the instructor 1s the 
final fudge of what may and 
what may not be attempted. 
R. H. Vaughan, 
Instructor, 


—_+—_—_ 
EDUCATION TO MAKE A . 
LIVING 


: | Inve recent speech, in Toronto, 
Dr. RC, Wallace, Principal of 
Queen's University, Kingston 
told his audience that the mod- 
ern need of education “Is to be 
trained the better to make a 
living for nowadays ev 
needs to make a living.” The 
Telsured class of people promin- 
ent in other days, is fast disap~ 
pearing and so, training to make 
@ living ts occupying a larger 
and larger place on the curric- 


+ ylum of our schools. 


While cautioning that we 
should not cavil too aharply to 
this change, in emphasis the 
speaker went on to say that “It 
is the height of folly not to find 
out what this boy or girl is best 
suited for, to guide and help 
them to that ‘end, and to see 
that they are placed in a pos!- 
tion in life where they can use 
their abilities.” 

There’ are many different 
views of education expressed by 
various people today. Some are 
worthy of our attention; some 
are not. .When the views of so 

ent an educator, as the 
principal of one of our Canad- 
jan Universities, are expressed 
they should command our atten- 
tion. 

Principal Wallace was speak- 
ing of education at the univer- 
sity level but his remarks are 
equally true when applied to ed- 
ucation at the lower than un!- 
versity level. 

* In like manner they apply to 
‘the special education of the deaf. 
By and large the schoo! life of 
our gradudtes ends when they 
leave this school. True, a few 
haye-gone on to higher educa- 
tion in the past and there will 


be others in the future but the 
large bulk of our students must 
be to earn a living 
when they leave this school. 


Is the O. 8. D. keeping pace 
with the trend? The inst issue 
of this paper Usted some of the 
more recent machines installed 
in the school shops, Complete 

in the various shops of 
the school Is available. Few com- 
parative shops are cetter equip- 
ped. We need more space to in- 
stall machines we already have 
but which are lying {dle: In the 
not too distant future we hope 
a new shop building will be 
available, ? 


Are our, pupils availing them~ 
selves of the opportunities they 
have? All the machines in the 
world and best instructors in 
the world will.be of no. aval if 
the pupil insists on wasting his 
time during his school years; 
in leaving school when he ts 
half-trained; in refusing to take 


advantage of opportunities for. 


further training after he leaves 
school. - 


‘We are confident that we can 
teach our pupils the skills but 
training to make a living re- 
quires not only the development 
of skills but also the develop- 
ment of right attitudes. One is 
rarely successful without the 
other and the deaf boy or girl 
who acquires “both during his 
school life goes out well-equip- 
ped into the world of work. 


—F. P.c. 


——- 
BOY'S SPORTS 
(Continued from Page 5) - 
In the second half both teams 
went all out. A.C,'s zone defence 
was not holding up under the 
O.8.D, attack so they changed 
for a very brief period to man- 
to-man checking as it also prov- 
ed ineffective. With this close 
checking many fouls were com- 
mitted but these did not prove 
costly. With just 30 secs, to play 
,and trailing by two points A.C. 
called time out. It was OS.D.'s 
ball at centre and instead of 
it around to kill time 
they first drove ahead and net- 
ted two more points to finish 
the game by winning. O.8.D. 40- 
AC. 36. 
‘Scores were—A. Grayelle 18, B. 
er 10, B. McCrindle 6, 
R. Willson 4, F. Beauine 2, 


‘Thus the season ended on & 


triumphant note and both the 
boys anti myself are very happy 
with the showing we made this 
year considering all the difficul- 
tips which we encountered. 


Sr, Volleyball © * 

‘The Sr. league consisted of 4 
teams captained by the follow- 
ing, team 1, J. McAlpine, team 2, 
G. Russell, team 3, C. Détiomme 
and team 4, L. Perreault. With 
just six men on a team the boys 
‘at first found it rather, hard to 
Keep the ball from fallinig to the 
thirty by. thirty court. After a 
few games however this diff- 
culty disappeared and toward 
the end of the 52 gare series 
the boys were playing top-notch 
ball. The schedule ended with 
team 1 having 16 pts.,"team 2, 
15 pts,, and team 4, 14'pts. This 
called for a playoff and’ team 2 
met team 4 and in a best 2 out 
of 3 serles which went the 3 
games with team 4 emerging 
victorlous. In the final battle 
which also went to three games 
team 1 still stayed on top and 
won the championship. 

‘The winners are, J. McAlpine 
{capt.) A. Gravelle, P. Solski, 
J. Wilson, D. Felker, G. Martel, 
E. Cayer and R. Ayling, 


Int. Volleyball 

Even. these boys. who -have 
nine men on a team found the 
large floor difficult to cover but 
soon they rounded into very ef- 
ficient teams. The four teams 
were captained by ,team 1, 
P. Klymn, team 2, D. Elliott, 
team 3, H, House, team 4, B. 
Habkirk. Team 1 soon proved to 
be very superior as they won 25 

out of 26 in a 52 game series. 
The champion are; P. Klymn, 
J, Harris, R. Hill, R. Reid, W. 
Samure, M. Dodd, B." Wilks, 

D. Sattler and R. Males. 


Table Tennis: 

‘Twenty-four senior boys play- 
ed in a schedule which offered 
an opportunily for both winners 
and losers of thelr first set to 
continue. A set consisted of win- 
ning 2 out of 3 games. After a 
Jong hard. series J. Baskerville 
and F. Beaulne remained to bat~ 
tle it out for the champlonship. 
F, Beaulne proved very superior 
as he won two straight to take 
the laurels. 


‘McPherson, MeCrindle 
‘McParland, Howard, House, James Driscoll, ~ 
Gerald Russell, Fernand Beaulne, Joan Thaw, 
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SUGAR MAKING 

thee (Continued from Page 1) 
But the climax of the whole 

undertaking was 


+ off. Barly in the day word was 
sent to the near neighbours, and 
by late afternoon they were all 
there. 


‘The taffy came first. The 
liquid was thicker than syrup 
but not yet sugar. It bubbled 
and swelied silkily, Rorie gath- 
ered of.clean snow, and 
Colin uribbled streams 
: from his ladle, making sworls 
and patterns onthe snow. Then 

it was hit sharply by the side 
of the fork, wrapped around the 
tines, and so eaten, 
Never was anything so good. 
The contrast of the cold crisp- 
_ ess of the snow and the warm 
4 sweetness on it was sharp on 
the palate, Nora and Fairlie sat 

t on a log with the level sunlight 

5 é stanting across them, and Alan 
brought a pan of taffy to share 

with, them. Carefully Fairlie 

* snapped off a sworl and twirled 
er fork to wind it, then looked ~ 
ip suddenly and surprised in 

_ Alan's face such a look of in- 

d tentness as he watched Nora 

™that she turned her own 

carefully away. + 

A burst of laughter came from 
Rorle. He had rolled up a soft 
ball of taffy and offered it to 
Spogan who snapped it up trust- 
fully. Then stiffened and a took 
of amazement and reproach 
Spread over his face. His jaws 

were ¢lamped shut. 

Rorle laughed again and pat- 
ted him. “He's not very smart, 
Every year someone plays that 
trick on him." 

i But now the syrup was thick- 
ening, It was a time of stress. It 
mught boil over, It might burn. 
One had to calculate the exact 
right moment, Colin leaned over 

. it, ladel poised, Then when it 
boiled up thickly into, a yellow . 
froth all over the pan he gave 

: the word, and it was tipped and 

turned out quickly ito what- 
ever dishes were available, 

Rorle had a half-dozen goose- 
egg shells to fill Breadpans, 
cake-tins, buckets were all pres- 
‘sed into use. Falrile chose a 
large mould and brought it tg 
.Nora, 

“Please take it," she urged. 
“But it’s still hot, and it's heavy. 
Maybe Alan will help you,” 

Alan ‘nodded gravely, and 
i they walked away through the 


, "| s 


| Ffom Thorn-Apple Tree by 
Grace Campbell 
. “By permission of the Author and 
. ‘Wm. Collins Sons & Co Can. Lid. 
ge 
JUNIOR FOREST RANGERS 
by-T, E. MACKEY 

‘The employment of youths 
of high school age as a supple 
ae Mi: ment to the Department's 
oa Seasonal forest ranging staf 
ar may prove to.be. an extremely 
tmportant development in the 

; | constant effort toward better 
trained forestry personnel. | 
Each year a number of heai- 
thy young men are chosen from 
a very large number of appli- 
canta. Soon after the summer 
holiday season commences they 
are requested to report for duty 
at one of the Department's 
northern ranger stations. After 


‘THE CANADIAN 


@ very modest start:qwhich in- 
volved only some of the aouth- 
ern forest districts, the project 
has now developed to a point 
where, during the 1648 season, 
groups of Junior Rangers were 
on duty as far west 28 Sault Ste. 
Marie and northward to Coch 
rane and Kapuskasing.” 

‘These young rangers originate 
trom varfous points in Southern. 


Ontario and are jotned on the 


fob in some Instances by youths 
from northern localities in the 
forest districts in which Junior 
Rangers are being’ employed. 

Usually the Junior Ranger is 
divected to report to the District 
Forester or to a Chief Forest 
Ranger in the District to Which 
he has been assigned. Immedi- 
ately upon arrival the youth 
becomes a member of a group 
that will function as a unit 
throughout the season. A tent 
camp has been erected for living 
secommodation, including a 
cook ‘tent, and the boys are 
supplied with blankets and as- 
signed to their sleeping quar- 
ters, Usually the entire group 
consists of a foreman, a cook, 
and anywhere from six to twelve 
Juntor Rangers depending upon 
the size of the group. 

Great care is taken In ‘the 

selection of the foreman be- 
cause of the responsibility which 
he assumes. He must have ex- 
pert knowledge gained from 
actual experience in nearly 
every phase of forestry work: He 
must also have the ability to 
impart that knowledge to the 
boys in a way that they ‘will 
benefit to the full extent and 
so that he will command the 
respect of the entire group. He 
must be able to balance a 
reasonable amount of work with 
@ varlety of recreation in order 
to maintain a healthy and 
constructive interest. As a re- 
sult of such effort the desired 
amount of profitable .work 1s 
accomplished, and the group as 
@ whole obtains the maximum 
benefit to be derived from @ 
realization that a good job 1s 
being done. 
Some of the tasks undertaken 
fare the construction and main- 
tenance of telephone lines, 
clearing portadys and trails. the 
repair of docks and dams, cléar- 
ing camp sites, and preparing 
fire places, the repair~of bulld- 
ings, painting and assisting in 
actual construction work, 
Perhaps the “most important 
work ts forest fire fighting, as 
on many occasions the Junior 
Rangers have proven their value 
‘on this most important duty of 
every forest ranger. There 1s 
never any shortage.of work to 
be done and much ‘too soon the 
summer has passed, and once 
more the boys must return to 
their homes to resume their 
academe studies. i 

But out of this experience we 
feel sure that something of real 
benefit must result. TO some {t 
may only mean a summer spent 
in ‘the north, but to others it 
may be the start of a career in 
forestry that will have lasting 
benefits to the nation. Some of 
the boys have already stated 
thelr intention of proceeding 
toward that goal. To all st will 
be an experience that will never 
be forgotten and perhaps a step 
toward becominy Gigi men. 


A real tribute is due the 
Junior. Rangers. for the work 
they-have accomplished and the 
wonderful spirit of co-operation 
that has prevailed. The foremen 
and instructors are also deserv: 
ing of the highest commenda- 
tion, because without. their 
efforts: the degree of success 
attained to date could not have 
been réalizéd. > —Bylva. 


a 


At the begining of the last 
century, clvilization was on the 
threshold of a new, exciting per: ‘ 
fod... The Electric Era, In 3832. 
the world's first dynamo was 
built, In 1873 came the electric 
motor and the transmission of 
power through wires. The pros- 
pect of public conveyances elec- 
trically propelled inspired oa 
flurry of experiments. But they 
all failed. There was one barrier 
to success; one hitch; one un- 
beatable problem which: baffled 
the greatest inventive minds of 
the century. Then one day, from 
Canada, came the answer, . 

Jn 1882, John Wright of Tor- 
‘anto* had become interested in 
the experiments of Thomas Edl- 
son with the electric railway. 50 
he visited the noted inventor at 
Menlo Park, There, on the Edison 
serap-heap, he found a crude 
electric locomotive. John Wright 
bought 1t, shipped it to Toronto, 
and approached the street rail- 
way company with’ a proposi- 
tion, Why not back him up in 
experimental attempts to make 
this contraption work? Imagine 
gentlemen! Some day. perhaps, 
all of Canada’s cities might be 
served by electrically driven 
street cars! The company off- 
clals snorted like the weary 
horses that pulled thelr trams. 
‘What was the matter with 
horses ‘anyway? Surely no one 
would want to travel faster 
than the horse cars! Undeterred, 
‘Wright appealed to the Toronto 
City Council for help and en- 
couragement. He was told that 
there was a plece of waste land 
near the waterfront. There he 
could experiment. By this time 
John Wright had associated with 
a Belgian, Van Depoele, and to- 
gether they laid track between 
Bathurst Street and Strachan 
Avenue. By cable they fed elec- 
tricity into an underground 
condult laid between the tracks. 
‘The day for the test came. De- 
spite the heavy rain a crowd 
gathered, curious and skeptical. 
‘The signal was given to turn on 
the power. Nothing happened, 
‘The car didn't move. Tests and 
checks were made, Everything, 
apparently, was in ‘order. The 
onlookers jeered false encour- 
agement, but the car wouldn't 
budge; and the rain poured 
down. Soon Wright and his col- 
leagues stood alone, wet and 
discouraged. Suddenly John 
thought “The rain! Could it be 
the cause of their failure?” 
‘There was a discussion...turther 
tests..and John Wright's sus- 
Picions were confirmed. The 
electricity was leaking into the 
ground from the wet ‘cable...the 
power was being dissipated and 
lost, Here again was the same 
situation which had frustrated 
similar attempts for fifty years. 
Here agafp was failure! Then, 
in a suddén flash, Wright _ 


the solutiont It was clear that 
the electric conductor must be 
kept away from. the ground. 

So why not have the electric- 
ity run’ through an’ overhead 
wire and why not make contact 
with the wire by means of a little 
grooved wheel at the end of a 
pole? Why not? And thus it was 
born—the familiar trolley pole 
—the answer to a fifty year old 
problem. 

‘The new idea was ready to be’ 
tried. out in time for the 
Toronto Exhibition of 1883. A 
flit-car was borrowed from the 
railroad and chairs were placed 
On it for passengers. One of the 
big “attractions of the Exhibi- 
tion was the opportunity to ride 
on- the _ electrically-operated 
tramway between Bathurst St. 
and the Exhibition buildings. 
In only two weeks fifteen thous- 
and people took the ride 
and not once was the service 
Anterruped, Rain or shine—the 
trolley pole worked. The electric 
street car was a reality, and to- 
day, the evidence of one Cana- 
dian’s ingenuity can be seen in 
nearly every city in the world! 


feta SES 

EDUCATION IN CANADA 

Under the British North 
American Act, the Provinctal 
Governments are assigned the 
responsibility, for-the organizat- 
fon of formal education within 
thelr borders, with a few re- 
servations. Education of the 
native Indian population is 
adminstered by the Indian Af- 
fairs Branch of the Federal 
Department of Mines and Re- 
sources and schools in the” 
Northwest Territories by the 
‘Territorial Council of the same 
Department. For the most part, 
the schools in the Northwest 
Territories are residential and 
day schools in charge of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the 
Church of England. There !s a 
public school maintained by 
taxes at Yellowknife and a non- 
denominational school main- 
tained by fees at Fort Smith, 
both’ receiving Federal Govern- 
ment grants. 

Education fills an important 
role in the Canadian economy. 
In 1946 about 2.8 p.c. of the 
national income was expended 
on public education. While this 
Proportion was below the 4.2, 
P.c. spent In 1929 and decidedly 
below the 7.8 p.c. required in 
1936 when national income was 
experiencing a slump, the actual 
amount of money spent on 
education has been increasing 
steadily. 

In 1946, 2,615,194 of Canada’s 
12,307,000 inhabitants were 
enrolled in the schools as fol- 
lows: 2,041,403 in publicly sup- 
ported academic and technical 
achools; 98,016 in evening 
classes; 37,986 in correspond- 
ence classes; 6,408 in schools for 
the blind, deaf and mentally de- 
fective; 8,355 in normal schools; 
109,114 In privately controlled 
academic schools; 157,124 in 
universities of whom 92,441 were 
standard; 37,987 in business- 
training schools; and 18,805 in 
the Dominion Indian schools. Of 
the gainfully employed 14 years 
of age or over, 2.5 pc. were en- 
gaged instructing these pupils 
ona full-time basis. ~ 

—Canada, 1949. 
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~ On Making Ourselves 
Understood 


our business. Z 
But through it all there are 
these main themes—the passing 
‘on of knowledge; information 
and instruction, and the urge 
and the need of man to com- 
municate with his fellows. 

All of us who read can be in 
touch with centuriea of human 
thought and with today's hap- 
penings in all parts of the world. 
Because we bave language, we 
‘are not limited tor knowledge to 
our own experience; we can pro- 
tit by the experience of all who 
have gone before us. It is lang- 
uage that has made progress 
possible. 

‘The spoken and written word 
is so familiar to us that we of- 
tenorget what a power for good 
‘or for evil, for uplift or for in- 
salt, for clarity or for confusion 

“$¢ giWords can crush or cansole, 
Inspire or destroy; they can lead 
to wars, and they can be used to 
promote peace; they can -in- 
crease sales or drive away cus- 
tomers. ; 


Languages Grow 
Because language 1s as vigor- 
ous as a healthy oak tree, ex- 
panding with the years, each age 
adds its own quota of new words 
and phrases to Its time. 
. Every new invention, like tele- 
vision today, brings with it a 
whole new vocabulary. 


In 1846 the English dictionary 
contained only 47,000 words; to- 
day it Includes 450,000 words an 
increase of 12 new words a day. 
Milton knew 10,000 words; Sha- 
kespeare knew 15,000; the Bible 
contains only 5,000 different 
words. Today there are 30,000 
kinds of butterfiles, each with 
a different name. 

At first a word imported from 
another language lives a lonely 
life; Its acceptance or rejection 
depends on the force of. public* 
opinion, for, after all, language 
is a democratic institution. If a 
word !s accepted as part of 
our speech, it becomes changed 
and coloured to sult our own 
pecullar needs. 

It is widely acknowledged that 
the best rules for good writing 
are set forth in a book by H. W. 
Fowler. Though he calls it The 
King’s English, its principles 
are equally good in any lang- 
wage. He says: “Anyone who 
wishes to become a good writer 
should endeavour, before he all- 
cows himself to be tempted by 
the more showy qualities, to be 
direct, simple, brief, vigorous 
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and lucid. This general principle 
may be translated into practical 
rules in the domain of vocabu- 
lary 
to 
the far-fetched. 


Prefer the concrete word to 


the cireumlocution. 
Prefer the short word to the 
long.’ < 
Prefer the Saxon word to 
the Romance. * 
“These rules”, he added, “are 
given In order of merit: the last 
Js also the least... ‘ 


and. more concrete word, and 
your readers will more readily 
‘understand you. In using the 
concrete word'we will be follow- 
ing in the steps of Shakespeare. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch says: 
“no writer of English s0con- 
stantly chooses .the concrete 
‘word, in phrase after phrase for- 
-cing you to touch and see”. 
“Take as an example an an- 
nouncement made by a modern 
master of words on a very grave 
occasion. Mr. Churchill, in 
broadcast of June 17th. 1940, 
began: “The news from France 
is very bad”. He did not say 
“The position in regard to 
France is extremely serious”. He 
ended: “We are sure that in the 
end all will come right”. He did 
not end: “We have absolute con- 
fidence that enventually the 
situation will be restored”. His 


familiar, and his great world- 
audience could quickly 
easily understand the 
situation. 

Just the same, if a word with 
several syllables is familar to 


expres- 
sive, writing will gain in force 
and strength from its use. 
Words like “inspiration, inter/ 
national, authentic” are not 
two-syllable words, but they are 
words to which we have become 
accustomed by seeing them 
every day in newspapers and 
periodicals. 

Anatole France remarked that 
there are three requisites in all 
good writing. The first is clarity 


many obscure words to ex- 
plain a sublect hides himself 
like- the cuttlefish, in his own 
ink. Plain and simple speech ap- 
peais to every one because it 
shows clear thought and honest 


motives, and It conveys the im- 
pression that the writer Knows 
what he is talking about. And, 
in these days of rush and speed, 
it is @ relief for the busy man to 
read it. 


Simplicity pays off in other 
ys. “Simple advertising costs 
‘and sells most”, says Ken- 
M. Goode in nis book How 
to Write Advertising. It is an es- 
tablished fact that some of the 
slogans of one-syllable words are 
just about the best reminder ads 


phere, 
the type 
cussing 


fessions, {* is necessary to punc- 
tuate properly, because the 
principal objective is clarity. 
Commercial documents may be- 
come involved in tigation, and 
it has been said that once a law- 
sult 


Ts 
ties is the good business letter. 
‘Too often business letters are 
encumbered with excess words 
and which rob the 
‘letter of all human warmth and 
personality. 

‘The first rule in writing a bus- 
iness letter is to remember our 
reader, consider him, try to un- 
derstand him, and see how we 
can best serve him—and then 
write the kind of letter we think 


er than yourself. 

‘One might think that, with all 
these restrictions and restraints, 
nothing will be left in our writ- 
ten output but the bare bones, 
lacking in colour and style. It is 
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not so. Good writing is born out 
of a free cholce of words, and 
does not arise from the, merely 
mechanical arrangement of 
words. The choice of this word 
rather than that, by artistry of 
the writer, may paint vivid pie- 
tures for the reader of what you 
are trying to say. 


Both Langauges Affected 


In an address to McGill stud- 
ents last autumn, Dr. H. N. 
Fieldhouse, dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science, advised his 
Usteners to return to the short 
and vivid language of Swift and 
the Bible. “One of the first signs 
of education,” he said, “Is the 
use of short expressive English 
instead of the muddled jargon 
of eight syllables which reflects 
@ muddled mind.” - 

We in Canada are in a vul- 
Nerable position. Both official 
languages are subject to many 
outside influences—the United 
States radio, press, advertising, 
and movies all have thelr Impact 
‘on us. We cling to many French 
and British traditions and forms 
in our daily life, and there is ev!- 
dence of:htqga>- our. hand 
our writing. We are in q position 
to keep the best of the new ex- 
pressions and to reject the worst. 
We can keep our languages 3 
live, strong and useful, while 
guarding their fineness in the 
great tradition, pure, clear and 
favoured with imagination and 
the traits of our own nationality. 
—bdy The Royal Bank of Canada 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO 
Where Community Spirit 
Flourishes 
In Ontario you may spell,com- 
munity spirit in the orthodox 


so manner or you may spell it Kit- 


chener-Waterloo. Either way is 
correct. For downright clear 
thinking, progressive enterprise 
and the co-operation of the 
citizens in any community 
undertakings, the twin cit- 
{es of Kitchener and Waterloo 
set an example that other com- 
munities might well follow. 

It took these qualities, and in 
big doses, to even consider the 
establishment of other than. a 
fair sized market town in this 
part of central Ontario which 
was not only fat from navigable 
waterways and thus well off the 
beaten track of early settlement 
but which, one hundred and fif- 
ty years ago, was considered to 
be entirely unsuited to white 
habitation. But the founders of 
Kitchener and Waterloo had o- 
ther ideas and after they had 
developed the countryside into 
one of the finest agricultural 
districts of the Province they 
turned their attention to the 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Exceptional Child 


By KATHLEEN MAHAR 
‘Teacher of Girls’ Physical 
Eéueation® 

“The purpose of all education, 
whether it be for the normal or 
the exceptional child, 1s to help 
the individual become.a useful, 
ting elt- 


her course, 
Child.” at the University of 
er 


after 

Canada she did advanced work 
in psychology at Columbia, stud~ 
fed in England, and 
around the world. At’ presen' 


t 
she is the psychologist and: 


director of special classes for 
the Ottawa Public Schools in 


health—physical 
mental health. They are inter- 
dependent.One who ts mentally 
healthy has a positive approach 
to life. He faces and solves pro- 
bDiems from day to day as.they 
occur. He 1s optimistic. He 
doesn't waste time and energy 
on blaming others for his mis- 
fortunes tad fears. He is sensi- 
‘tive to his strengths and weak- 
nesses and tries to live with 
them compatibly. He doesn’t 
condone his weakriésses but 
neither does he castigate him- 
self for them. 


> 

‘Mary Jones may consider her 
inordinate taste for bonbons and 
cigarettes a wealmess, but if she 
approaches life's problems: pos- 
itively, she will probably consid- 
er-the pros and cons and decide 
whether the pleasure the sweets 
and smokes afford her outweighs 
their possible injury to her teeth 
and physical well-being. 

Children need help in discov- 


ering their strengths—what they . 


are able to do well. They must 
learn to stand on thelr own feet, 
and make independent decisions. 
If Uttle Joe has some free time, 
during which he could either at- 
tend a wild western, or practice 
shooting baskets in preparation 
for a later basketball game, what 
an excellent opportunity it 
would be, to allow him to make 
his own choice between the two, 
and thus learn at first hand, 
how to-make' his own decisions. 


If the goal of education is 
good citizenship, what then is 
education? Professor Dunlop be- 
Heves that it is the complete 
guidance, of the complete indivi- 


. dual, in the complete enviro- 


Florence * 


ment. Let us examine this state- 


ty. They, include the physical, 
moral, 


social, 5 
aesthetic, and spirityal aspects. 

‘The complete environment 
comprises the sur- 


immediate 
roundings of the home, school, sympa 


and community.and the indivj- 
duals inhabiting them, together 
with external influences, such 
as events occurring throughout 
the world. 

And complete guidance con- 
sists of understanding instruc- 
tion and training of the indivi- 
‘dual, in the various areas of 
growth. Complete guidance en- 
deavors to help the individual, 
in his life-long development to- 
ward a mentally and physically 
healthy, happy, sélf-understand- 
ing and mature citizen, so that 
he may contribute to the better- 
ment of his society. : 

In other words, complete gul- 
dance can be compared to the 
nurturing of a plant. Like an in- 
dividual, a plant has certain un- 
ique hereditary characteristics, 
and will flourish in a particular 
type of soll, This guidance, then, 
places the plant in the type of 
soll most advantageous to its 
growth, and endeavors to cultl- 
‘vate it according to its individ- 
ualistic needs. =~ 

Education should help child- 
ren to grow up, and become in- 
dependent of both parents and 
teachers. We adults continue to 
grow and develop, unless we vit- 
jate our vitality, and relegate 
ourselves to the animalistic ex- 
Istence of the turtle. 

In the social area of growth, 
for instance, teachers can help 
their students by preparing them 
for, specific situations, which 
they are likely to meet. If a 
group of classmates are plann- 
ing a party for some acquaint- 
ances, a ‘valuable classroom 
exercise would be to discuss cor- 
rect ways of introduction, how 
to request a dancing partner, 
the proper method of serving 
refreshments, and how to con- 
duct games; and then to_prac- 


these things in the class- . 


room, as realistically as possible. 

‘A reasonable control over 
one’s emotions is the aim in the 
area of emotional growth. Emo- 
tions are valuable, both for the 
preservation of Iife and enjoy- 
ment of it. But the extreme 
emotions are to be avoided. 

‘A positive and’ healthful way 
to respond to the feeling of 
anger, is to show spunk, while 
‘at the’ other pole {s rage, which 
is frustrating and injurious to 
the one who experiences it- 

A child may fear the huge 


should respond with panic, on 
meeting the animal unexpected- 
ly, the result could be tragic. 
‘Jealousy 1s usually considered 
a destructive emotion and it 
sometimes results in hurting or 
even taking another's life when 
not controlled. But 1f Johnny is 
jealous of Tim's high batting 
average on the baseball — 
mee '& positive reaction 


ide and thus 
with a bit of competition. 


perspective and forgotten \ehort- 
yy. ) 

In some school systems there 
is an overemphasiy-on various 
phases of growth and, as a re- 
‘sult, the total aspect of the 
child is lost, Occasionally a child 
who is older and larger than his 
classmates is passed on to the 
next grade, although scholast!- 
cally he is not. prepared for the 
more advanced work. Since he is 
not on a par intellectually with 
his new school associates, delin- 
quency often follows. Regardless 
of other considerations each 
child should learn the rudiments 
of English and arithemtic if he 
ts to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment in our society. One way of 
Attacking this problem ts to ar- 
range a few of these so-called 
misfits into a group and to give 
them specialized instruction. 


es 

has developed a kinesthetic me- 
thod of teaching. She found 
that different children have 
dominant senses In learning and 
memorizing; some are able to 
learn more easily by using sight 
or hearing, whereas others can 
learn more. quickly through us- 
ing their muscular feeling, thelr 
kinesthetic sense. For instance, 
Instead of writing a word with 
‘a pencil or stating it vocally, 
the word would be spelled out 
in the air with the whole hand 
‘and arm thus using the large 
body muscles. Irf actual practice 
it is necessary to determine for 
each child which sense is the 
dominating one and use the ap- 
propriate method. 

‘The laws of learning pertain 
to all individuals whether the 
task at hand de the contruction 
of a shoe or tne way to multiply 
numbers. To begin with, a child 
must have an interest in the 
project; if he lacks that, the 
teacher will have to help him 
‘become interested by showing 
the purpose, the reason why & 
particular subject should be 
learned. If she can find out that 
George has a rabid interest in 
‘worms the problem of beginning 
him on nature study is simple. 

When a child has become in- 
terested in a subject, learning 
must be encouraged by practice. 
He will learn to do by actually 
doing. His attempts should be 
corrected and goals set which 
are slightly beyond his ability 
but yet within his grasp if he 
works diligently, so that he will 
not become discouraged. 


‘The effect of reaching a goal 
should be a feeling sccompliah- 
ment; perfection is not the goal 
but rather, growth toward per- 
fection. Thus, the three laws of 
learning .are a readiness to 
learn, the practice of what one 


pe 


is trying to learn, and the effect 
of satisfaction when an imme- 
diate goal Is reached. 

All of us. bave basic psy- 
chological needs; Just as the 
normal or exceptional child has. 
But we adults have learned: how 
to satisfy them or have made 
satisfactory substitutions, while 
children need guidance, in 
learning to gratify their psy- 
chological needs. We need af- 
fection and the security it 
rings; the more friends and 
loved ones we have, the greater 
the security we feel. How vitally 
do children need it; and if thelr 
parents don't provide them with 
it thelr teacher has a‘ greater 
obiigation to show and give af- 
fection; for if the teacher does 
not like his pupils ttle help can 
he give them. 

Why have the Elks, the Mo- 
ose, the Eastern Stars such an 
enormous membership? Because 
we are ‘gregarious, and feel the 
desire to belong and be recog- 
nized as @ part of thése groups. 
Similar is the need of children 
to have the sense of belonging, 
of being wanted in home and 
school activities; they have the 
right to earn this sense of be- 
longing by contributing to the 
groups of which they are a 
member, . 

‘And for the feeling of self- 
importance, for the satisfaction 
‘of the ego, they need a sense of 
personal worth. To feel that, in 
ttielr own eyes, they count for 
something. We Koerner 


ects, in 
greater the number vf fields of 
study in which we feel secure, 
the more well-rounded are our 
lives, ' 
We have probably found ‘it 
easier to give to friends than 
to receive because we don’t like 
to be indebted to others, We feel 
a responsibility to return kind 
deeds that are tendered us. But 
@ child, too. should be allowed 
to contribute to the joy and 
welfare of others: in fact, he 
needs help in developing this 


‘The last basic psychological 
need is independence-time for 
oneself, time for theught or for 
what one particularly wants to 
do. Many children have very 
Uttle time of thelr own to spend. 
‘They ,are frequently over~ 
organized and thus have ite 
chance to learn how to spend 
it wisely by making mistakes 
and learning from them. Even 
in the classroom, teachers can 
arrange free time for thelr clas- 


ses by allowing them to plan a 


project of their own choosing, 


and letting them carry {t out ° 


during the teacher's short 
absences from the classroom. On 
the teacher's return, they would 
report their activities. 


‘An important phase in the 
art of living is the use of leisure 
time; if adults had had, as 
children, a better training in 
independence, they would know 
how to use their leisure time 
more productively and enjoy- 
ably in some form of self- 
expression, such as a hobby. 
In conclusion, trist 
Dr. Karen Horney stated in her 


book, "The Neurotic Personality - 
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R needed the water 


Rome is a city. It is a very 
old city. Rome is in the country 
of Italy. Italy looks like a shoe, 
Itely has a big sea around it. 
‘The name of the sea ds the 
Sea. A piece of 


id. 
‘around it ts called a peninsula. 
‘The country of Italy is & penin- 


anandadl] ate 


Some people Uved on a high 
‘jill, That was a good place to 


‘The home of an early Roman 
amall It was a one~ 


fireplace for cook- 
ing. It was just a hole in the 
wall and had no chimney. 

‘In Rome the men, women and 


children dressed mpch the same. 
Everyone wore @ tunic. A tunic 
had ahort sleeves. It was long 


enough to go to the knees. It 
was fastened by a belt. On 

days, the men wore 
togas over their tunic. The toga 
was like a sheet. The toga was 
draped about the shoulders and 
‘thung over the body. 

No one wore stockings. But 
everyone wore sandals. ‘They 
wore sandals to protect thelr 
feet. Mary Chong, 4AInt. 


Going To Market 

‘The early Romans did not 
have money. They did not know 
what money was. The farmers 
loaded their carts with veget- 
ables, grapes and olives. They 
went to Rome to trade for things 
they did not have. Sometimes 
‘a girl traded some frult, or oll- 
ves for a pretty doll. The peo- 
ple liked to go to market so they 
made market-day a hollday. 


where little rain falls. People 
who live in Egypt are called 
Egyptians, just as people who 
live in Canada are, called Cana- 
dans. z 

‘Thousands of years ago the 
‘Egyptians made canals or ditch- 
es which would hold the rain. 
In the spring of each'year rivers 
‘and we say that the 
. In Egypt when 
spring came the people took 
water out of the big river, and 
put this water into the small 
ditches they had dug. They 
to make thelr 
grain grow. People who live in 
dry countries do this today just 
as the Egyptians did, The name 
of the big river in Egypt ds the 
Nile River. 

—Eleanor Prokopsky, 4A. Int. 


The Nile as a Water Highway 

‘All of Egypt is along the Nile 
River, Egypt is a very narrow 
country, but it is also a jong 
country. It 1s about five hund- 
red miles-long. The Nile River 
runs through Egypt from south 
‘This river flows into 
the large body of water called 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

For a long time people of 
Egypt did-not know how to cross 
the water but they learned to 
build boats. 
could travel on 


Egyptians had many men slaves 
in the large boats to row with 
big oars. 


Brave sailors went far from ha 


Egypt in thelr boats. These 
sailors saw new places and new 
things. They traded thelr food 
for the new things they saw in 
far away lands. The Egyptians 
did not speak the same language 
as people in other lands. But, 
they traded thelr goods 
cloth, etc.) for metal iron, gold, 
bronze, “copper”. 
away people had. It 
reds and hundreds of 
the Egyptians to learn 
trade what they had for what 
they did not have. 

—Mary Chong, 4A. Int. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
GEOGRAPHY 
(MISS A. RUSH) 
Industries of Newfoundland 
‘An industry is work that 
people do. There aré five indus- 
fries in Newfoundland. The 
names of the industries are 
lumbering, fishing, sealing, 


farming and mining. 

Some people dig under the 
ground to find something. That 
industry 


is mining. Some people 
work on the land and’ grow 
things. That industry is farm- 
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johnson, tunic and ing. Then other people work out 
; Ww 3 Tujais and went to Rome to on the water in boats. They 
, Me ‘bg 10 trade, The people visited and want to calch something. The 
jg 0 ‘talked and the market wis very names of those industries are 

126 «2 crowded. Many people came to fishing and sealing. 
R 150-3 Rome Bosnatieaes eT gel Products are things that 
7 os from far away. people make, grow find or catch. 
will be interested Full time Vocational * ting larger and larger- very industry gives the people 
in the table of weights wee is ie Claudette Gravelle 4AJnt. some products. The lumbering 
‘ed below, represe! t 9 1512 . —: industry gives the people pulp 
J 1m The Land Of Egypt ‘and paper. The products of the 
6 _ Egypt is a country in Africa. fishing industry are cod, herr~ 
a got 8 a county country ing, lobsters and cod liver of 


‘The products of the sealing in- 
dustry are fur for purses and 
fat for soap. The products of 
the farming industry are hay, 
potatoes, turnips and blueber- 
ries. The mining industry gives 
the people four producte—cop- 
per, lead, zine and iron, 
, —Mary Chong, 4A. Int. 
‘The Indians 
Eaglefeather was a little 
Indian boy. He lived in Canada 
many years ago. His friends liv- 
ed all over North America. They 
were very happy because no one 
bothered them. There were no 
white people here then. The 
Indians Were tall and strong. 
‘They had brown skin and black 
halr and they looked fierce. 
‘They liked to paint their bodies 
to scare other Indians. 
Eaglefather's mother was & 
squaw. She made clothes for all 
her family. The clothes were 
made of deerskin, They wore 
soft moccasins on their feet. All 
the Indlans were fond of pretty 
trinkets and beads. 
Eaglefeather lived in a wig- 
wam near the river, The wig- 
wam was made of deerskin too. 
It was small but the Indian 
family lived outside most of the 
time. Their wigwams, had no 
electric ghts. They had torch- 
es or sticks on fire, 
Robert Reld, 3A. Int. 
Canada’s Children 
Canada ts like a big family. 
Her children are-provinces. 
‘There are ten proinces or chil- ” 
dren in th family. The names 
of these provinces are: British 
Alberta, Saskatch- 


Newfoundland. 

Some of the provinces are big 
others are small. Quebec is a 
big province but Prince Edward 
Island is very small. On March 
31, 1949, a new province, New- 
foundland, joined the family. 
All the other provinces will help 
Newfoundland. 

‘The three Prairie Provinces 
are very level. Their names are 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. Maritime means near 
ocean, The four Maritime pro- 
vinces are Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. 4 

—Marlo Miceticy, 4A Int. 


A sentimental lady, on tour of 
the Oregon State -Forest Re- 
serves, stopped before a giant 
tree. “Oh, wonderful elm,” she 
exclaimed, “if you could speak. 
what would you say to me?” 

‘The senior forester, accom- 
panying her, suggested, “It: 
would probably say, ‘Pardon me, 
lady, but I'm an oak. ” 


—Bylva. 
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Funeral of 


Howard House 
‘The body of Howard House, 
one of our pupils who was 
drowned on March 13th. was 
found on April 24th, by four bays 
who were rowing on the Bay of 
Quinte, near Victoria Park. ‘The 
was found a short distance 
trom where {t was assumed he 
might have been drowned, near 
the mouth of the Moira River. 
‘The funeral took place on 
‘April 26th. from the home of the 
boy's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Nel- 
son House, Preston, Ontario, to 
the family plot in Waterloo 
+ cemetery where interment was 
made. The service at the funeral 
home and cemetery was con- 
ucted by Reverend F. C. Miller. 
Before the committal service 
was read, Superintendent W. J. 
Morrison’ who went to Preston 
‘and Watérloo fer the fnneral 
expressed the sympathy of the 
staff apd children of the OS.D. 
to the sorrowing parentsvand to 
Howard's brother, Kenneth and 
sister, Shirley. 


On Sunday, April 10th. a ment—" 


orial service was held in the 
United Church, Preston'conduc- 
ted by Reverend F. C. Miller, The 
service was largely attended by 
relatives and friends from Pres- 
ton, Kitchener, New Hamburg 
and other communities, Mrs. F- 
“¢, Miller sang a solo,.“Safe_in 
the Arms of Jesus.” ‘ 


Visit of Misses 
Beckerson and Watson 


‘Misses Edna Beckerson and 
Ida Watson, teachers of deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children, Gibson 
chool, Hamilton visited the 
OD. on April 20th and 2ist. 

‘Im 1941 day-classes for the 
deaf were opened in Hamilton 
with Mr. F. P, Cunningham and 
Miss K. Daly of the O.S.D. staff 
‘as teachers, owing to the occup- 
ancy of OSD. buildings by the 
RCAF, When the buildings 


is 


) 
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were released by the air-force 


ing these children. . 


_—_—— 
Atkinson Bequest 
‘A bequest of . $250.00 to the 
Ontario School for the Deaf has 
been received from the Arthur 
Robert Atkinson estate. 


retired farmer, who lived in the 
village of Wheatley, County of 
Kent. He died on October 27th, 
1948. One clause of his will 
states, “I direct my executors to 
give to the School for the Deaf 
at Belleville, Ontario, two hund- 
red.and fitty dollars to be spent 
by its Board in whatever way it 
sees fit for the good of the 
school.” 


from the Department of Educa- 
tion, Province of Ontario, to use 
‘this bequest for the purchase of 
pletures to be hung either in the 
‘school or residences. 

Tt is with gratitude that this 
gift 1s received on behalf of deaf 
children, whose lives{ will be 
influenced by seeing good plc- 
tures. 


Finale of Hansel and 


Gretel 

A simplified arrangement in 
three acts of Berta Elsmith’s 
daptation of the opera, Hansel 
and Gretel, by Hum 5. 
which was presented in the 
school auditorium in February 
was repeated on the evenings of 
May 6 and 7th. It was also re- 
peated for the children on the 
afternoon of May 9th. 

‘The actors, all deaf, said thelr 
lines, and acted their parts with 
-an understanding that surprised 
and pleased the large audiences. 

‘The play was alrected by Mr. 
Alec Gordon arid a ladies’ chorus 
directed by Miss Leona Riggs 
sang several numbers. The pro- 
gramme also included a folk 
dance, rhythm band and quar- 
tette, all by pupils of the school. 

Many parents and friends of 

the ‘children, Including many 
Aormer deat graduates were pre- 
‘sent. 

We extend thanks to all staff 
members as wellas the children 
who made the presentation of 
the fairy story pessible. 


The National Society 

Copies of the annual report 
of The National Soclety of the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 
for the fiscal year 1947-48 have 
been received. T: contains spec- 
fal réports of the president, L. M_ 
Wood; the Honorary treasurer 
Lorne .Pierce; the medical dir- 
ector, G. Alexancer Fee, M. D. 
the managing director, E. B. 
Lally; and the general secretary, 
C. L. Stewart, 

‘The National Soclety was in- 
corporated by Dominion Letters 
Patent, March 11, 1940. Its pro- 
gress since that time has been 
very gratifying and the staff is 
to be commended for work ac- 
complished. \ 
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‘The late Mr. Atkinson was a 204 


‘Authority has teen received. | 


The 
taken 


port: 

“Thiq main objectives. of: the 
Society are the economic self- 
sufficiency and social well-be- 
ing of individuals who need help 
tn the solution of problems aris- 
ing from loss of hearing. © ~~" 


excerpts - are 
from the President’s re- 


his capabilities. Sy 

Competent medical diagn: 
prognosis ensure proper 
treatment, ent, prevent- 
fon, institution of educational 
measures, therapeutic measures, 
and selection of prosthetic ap- 
pliances. 

It is essential to provide 
counsel and information’ be- 
cause of the psychological factor 
so that bewilderment, confusion, 
needless expense, and plecemea! 
efforts may be replaced by high- 
ly specialized, complete aad 
continued service during -the 
whole period'of need. ¢ 
* Ear trouble in children below 
teen agé is much more suscep- 
tible to’medical treatment than 
is the case later. Accordingly 
it is most desirable that incipi- 
ent ear trouble should be 
brought under competent oto- 
logical examination as soon as 
possible. Py 

‘This Society can make a>big 
contribution nationally in this 
very important field when it is 
fully organized. Skilled special- 
ists in otology are rarely found 
except in large centres of 

tion. In Ontario a com- 
mencencement has been made 
in seeking out child ear cases 
through public health nurses 
and otherwise, and in bringing 
them in to determfne the ind- 
icated treatment. : 

Economic placement, that 1s, 
the fitting into sultable employ- 
ment of Deaf and seriously. Hard 
of Hearing, is being successfully 
developed. A great deal of em- 
ployer prejudice has been brok- 
en déwn and hundreds of, ear 
casualties have become indepen- 
dent and self sufficient through 
the placement services of the 
Society.” 

“Tt ts, of course, evident that 
only a small portion of the 
citizens of the Dominion are 
benefitted by. the services which 
up to the present have chiefly 
been financed. hy the Province 


of Ontario in so far as civilians” 


are concerned. As noted in my 
last report to you, every effort 
for an extension of these. ser- 
vices to other provinces has 
been made, and it is most en- 
couraging to te able to tell you 
that our representations in the 
Province of Quebec have.been 
looked upon very kindly, and to 
inform, you that a Quebec 
Division of the Society has now 
been formed. Services will be 
further expanded as rapidly as 
possible.” 

The concluding paragraph of 
the report of the Honorary 
‘Treasurer is: 

“Again, as always, I draw your 
attention to the main figures in 
‘our annual reportings. In doing 
this may I once more express 
my ‘thanks to Mr. Lally, 
Dr. Fee, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Brown 
and Mr, Parker for their good 


swark.end for thelr.special court- 
yesies to me throughout the year. 
‘The total number registered in 
31947-1948 was 1194, making the 
“total ‘registrations © sincé: ‘our 
founding 4143, Of these 667 were 
deaf. The total uumber.of con- 
sultations were 263 or a total 
‘a{nee our founding of 1441. That 
4g a very, large number of meu- 
“feal congultations, and it was 
iwithout cost to the registrants. | 
‘the, total.placements for the 
‘year were 131 and since found- 
ving 1388. That is an impress- 
sive statement, the only 
statistics that count ultimately 
in our wprk. How much mére 
impressive would they not be if 
we could but report Yor a net- 
work of officers and medical 
consultants across Canadal A 
tremendous task awaits us in 
‘finding and placing the proper 

al to accomplish’ this 
-Tuch-needed result, The time 
has come, with slackening em- 
ployment, to anticipate further 
receasions in this Neld, and we 
‘ust dig in as we never have. 
We are at the. of 
things, of vast and splendid 
things.” 


Dr: Fee, medical consultant 
states in his report: ; 

“During the past three years 
"112 , children were referred. 
throygh Township Boards of 
Health. These were children who 
;fhowed some evidence of hear- 
Ang loss In school tests. A de- 
‘finite routine wus followed in 
.all of these cases and findings 
carefully recorded, Where it was 
felt that treatment would help, 
the parents were advised where 
this could be obtained, and were 
asked to return for re-test fol- 
lowing. In” those cases that were 
not remedial or where progres- 
sion was likely, the public health 
nursés were given a full report 
so that necessary educational 
measures could be taken and 
provision made for individual 
hearing ald of auditory train- 
ing with a group hearing ald 
as indicated, 


In Mr. Lally's report as mana- 
ging director he concludes with 
a general statement from which 
the following paragrapha are 
taken: 

“In June, 1947, Mr. L. H. Par-. 
ker was ‘taken on the staff o8 
placement officer. Hard of hear- 
ing since sixteen, and totally 
deaf without the use of hearing 
ald, and with a diversified ex- 
perience in industry, his appre- 
ciation ofthe individual pro- 
blem, and his knowledge of in- 
dustrial. conditions has been a 
decided asset both to him and’to 
the Society. % 

In October, 1947, Mrs. Love, 
Mr, Brown, and Mr. Parker 
spent two days at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in Belleville. 
Appreciation is extended to Mr. 
Morrison, the Superintendent, 
and his: staff for thelr many 
courtesies, and for the opportun- 
ity, time and energy 50 freely 
given so that these officers 
might gain a real insight into 
the problems of deaf children, 
and have a first hand knowled- 
ge of the attainment of which 
‘they are capable. Mr. Parker ts 
to visit the school in May so 
that” he may get to know the 
graduating pupils who may be 
seeking aid In placement.” 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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“Requests for information on 
the non-medical aspects of deaf- 
‘ness, educational facihiice, beat 

‘aids; employment, detection 
ott on and adjustment 
problems are met by ‘personal 
counsel as far as possible, sup- 


expense. Most of these reference 
bulletins have been compiled by 
the staff. “The Use and Limita- 
tion of Hearing Aids”, by G. 
Alexander Fee, M. D., may be 
found in the April 1947 Cana- 
dian Medical Association Jour- 
nal” 

Coples of the report may be 
obtained by writing to the Na- 
tional Society ‘of the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing, 2 Bloor 
Btreet East, Toronto, Canada. 
VISIT TO ROTARY CLUB 


In Monday, May 2nd, Mr. Alec 
Gordon and three of the pupils, 
Flora Clark, Dolores Henault 
‘and Lula Vorvis gave a demon- 
stration of speech before the 
Rotary Club of Belleville, using 
parts of the play, Hansel and 
Gretel. They were introduced by 
Rotarian W. J. Morrison, Sup- 
erintendent of the O.8D., who 
was in charge of the noon meet- 


Ing. * 

In the evening the same group 
broadcast over. the local radio 
station, C. J. B. Q. on the Rotary 
programme. 


— 


SOME GENERAL REPAIRS 

+ Begining in July, 1948, and 

continuing to the present time, 

and alterations to the 

school plant as well as additions 

to equipment have been made 

by the Department of. Public 
Works. 

‘The exteriors of the three 
residences, the main building, 
the hospital, Wood Hall and the 

juperintendent’s residence have 

n painted. A new roof on’ the 
“main building, including all 
metal work, has been laid. Plas 
tering,and painting of the inter- 
for of residences and 
‘bullding, are not yet completed. 
‘A new mastic tile floor was laid 
in the dining room and kitchen 
of the Junior Residence. New 
hardwood floors have been laid 
in the boys’ and girls’ gymnas- 
tums, giving the students two of 
the best floors for basketball 
and volleyball and other games 
in Eastern Ontario. a 

To give greater rigidity o 
concrete base has been put un- 
der the cylinder press in the 
print shop. 

‘New equipment purchased in- 
eludes one hundred folding 
chairs for the school auditorium 
and a Burroughs calculating 

, machine for the business class. 


MASTER SPEECH SEILLS 
. Director of Education, C. C. 
Goldring and Trustee, May Rob- 
inson, two of the Toronto dele- 
gates to the recent meeting of 
the International Coucil for Ex- 
ceptional Children in San Fran- 
pleco. were the speakers at a 


3 


luncheon meeting held jointly 
on April Sth, by the Edith L. 
Groves and Rebecca M. Church 
public schools. 

‘That “we must teach the 
handicapped person to live with- 
an hig Limits, but to the hilt of 
nis capacities,” seemed to be the 
theme of the San Francisco 
Convention, said Mrs, Robinson. 

From all across the country 
came the urge, from specialists 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
‘INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
“A CENTURY OF SERVICE 
‘TO THE DEAF CHILD" 

The theme of the Thirty- 
Fourth Biennial Meeting of the 
Copvention of American In- 
striictors of the Deaf to be held 
at the Ilinols school for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, June 19-24 
will be “A Century.of Service 
to the Deaf Chitd.” 

Full day prosrams will be 
held in the Matn Auditorium in 
order to accommodate the large- 
est groups. These programs !n- 
clude Audiology, Speech, Curri- 
culum, Research and the op- 
portunities that kindred organ- 
‘\zations offer that are workable 
adaptable to use in the class- 
room of deaf children. Conven- 
tion Sectional Leaders in co- 
operation with Superintendent 
Daniel T. Cloud have obtained 
such outstanding people as Dr. 
Raymond H, Carhart, Dr. 8. 
Richard Silverman, Dr. Samuel 
A Kirk in Curriculum, Dr. 

Graham President of the 
International Council on Ex- 
ceptional Children, Dr. Helmer 
Myklebust and Dr. Leonard 
M, Eistad. These men are bring- 
ing in additional talent for the 
main programs. Demonstrations 
will be included. Opportunity 
for questions will be provided. 

‘The leaders of other sectional 
groups have.arranged for excel- 
lent persons to present timely 
topics. The Vocational and Art 
Sections, under the combined 
leadership of Mr. W. Lloyd 
Graunke and Mrs. Hazel H. 
McLaughlin, have arranged a 
program that, should not be 
missed by any vocational or art 
teacher of the deaf. Equally as 
helpful to persons interested In 
Supervision is the plan of Mr. 
Kenneth Huff whose schedule 
allows opportunity for people 
interested in supervision to at- 
tend the main program meet- 
Ings which cover subjects on 
which the supervising teacher 
desires latest information: 

Curriculum Day, under the 
guidance of Mr. Hugo F. Schun- 
hoff, will deal with the deaf 

child from Nursery School to 
College. 

There will be an up-to-the- 
minute programs for deaf 
teachers. The Dlinlos Schoo! will 
provide the program for the 
Auricuiar Training and Rhythm 
Section. ‘ 

‘Adequate entertainment and 
inspirational features are being 
arranged by Superintendent 
Cloud and his staff. 

Starting with “Highlights in 
the History of the Convention”, 
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an address by Dr, Ellzibeth Feet, 
and closing with “ ” 
under the leadership ‘of Dr. 
Helmer Myklebust, the teachers 
attending the Convention will 
haye opportunity ‘during the 
week to know from whence we 
éame in alding the deaf child 
“to where we are now and wh!- 
ther we are going, as well as to 
glean ideas to carry back to the 
class room for immediate use. 
Mrs. H. T. Poore, Vice President 
Convention of American, 
Instructors of the Deaf 


LANGUAGE—THE INITIAL 
HANDICAP OF THE DEAF 
CHILD 

Deaf Children are, first and 
foremost, CHILDREN, and for 
that reason should have open 
to them the opportunities which 
society provides for all of its 
children. One of these opportu- 
nitles 1s that of education, and 
in a democratic America, educa- 
tion that is frée, universal and 
compulsory. That a child has 
suffered Impairment to his 
sense of hearing 1s no just rea- 
son why he should not as a 
child enjoy the same benefits of 
education which the State pro- 
vides for all {ts children. It-1s 
not therefore a question of rest- 
oring him to society, since from 
the start he has always been a 
part of society. 3 

Basically then the education 
of deaf children should include 
those experlences that will en- 
able them to become contribut- 
ing members of society. This 
does not mean simply preparing 
them to become socialized 
beings. The school experience 
itself should be a socialized liv- 
ing experience for deat children. 


‘The tremendous odds deaf’ 


children, must face at the outset 
of their school life are seen from 
the fact that in the two begin- 
ners’ years, they must attempt 
to acquire at least the rudi- 
ments of what hearing children 
acquire naturally during the 
whole period of thelr lives before 
entering school. This  2ntails 
thorough sensory training, the 
beginnings of speech and of lip- 
reading, habits of classroom at- 
tention and the beginnings of 
socla! experience. 

Shut out from the world of 
sound, the deaf child ts denied 
opportunity to acquire language 


which comes so easily to the’ 


ordinary hearing child. This 
imposes a grave handicap for 
the deaf child, since he ts thus 
denied a most important veht- 
cle of communteation with his 
fellow beings on the one hand, 
and on the other he is dented 
a most important means of in- 
creasing his store of learned 
facts. To make good this very 
serious handicap, the school for 
the deaf must undertake to give 
him the basic language powers, 
and a very difficult task this ts, 
since the child does not have 
access to the great volume of 
spoken language which is the 
constant experience, In school 
and cut, of his hearing brother 
nnd sister. The good school for 
the deat, therefore, takes great 
pains in organizing a system of 
language teaching as a back- 
bone of its course of study. 
—Dr. Irving 8. Fusteld. 
‘The Arizona Cactus. 


The Sleeping Beauty 
‘The Earth is a‘ beautiful Prin- 


cess, 
Who, long ago lest fall, 
Went fast asleep and with her” 
Slept the flowers great and 
small, 


‘The trees and the grass and’ the 
bushes, 


And some of the animals too, 

Went to aleep with the’ beauti- 
ful Princess, ® 

And ‘a white blanket hid them 
from view. 


‘The Snow was the blanket, and 
Winter a 
‘The one who enchanted them 


For he waved his wand made of 
cold winds. é 

O'er the Princess Earth late in 
the fall. 


The Sun is the 
Princeling, . 

Than whom no one braver is, 

And he crept to” the sleeping 
Princess, 

And awakened her with a kiss. 


The trees grew green, the 
flowers peeped out, 

sTo greet Prince Sun once more, 

And Summer came to Earth 


handsome 


again, 
‘When Earth's Winter sleep was 
o'er. | —Maud M. Grant. 


BIG SUCCESS 

Some pupils and teachers ar- 
ranged the programme 
lunch for the party on May 11, 
The programme committee sald 
that we were to dance differedt 
dances from seven-thirty to 
nine-thirty and no cards to be 
played. They. chose three dances 
to have prizes for whoever won 
them. 

So the party began in the As- 
sembly Room with a Paul Jones 
dance. The boys were in the 
centre and girls outside-each» 
going the opposite way and then 
each circle stopped. The boys 
danced with the girls who faced 
them, This dance wus repeated 
a few times. Then the pupils 
rushed into a long line to dance 
the conga. We chose Mr. Chard 
to be the leader, He’ was very 
comical in It. 

So the dance continued in- 
cluding waltzes, fox-trots, lemon 
dance, spot dance. square 
dances, elimination dance, polka 
and supper waltz. Although we. 
were supposed to have one conga 
we begged for another one just 
before the supper waltz, There 
were prizes for the lemon dance, 
the spot dance and the elimin- 
ation dance. Anizia Samus and 
John Rawlings won big all day 
suckers prizes for the lemon 
dance. For the spot dances 
Marion Smith and Ernest Guil- 
lemette won the prizes of a box’ 
of chocolate each. For the ell~ 
mination, dance the prizes of 
chocolates were given to Bar- 
bara Waller and Glen Garrett. 

After dancing we sat down in 
a mixed circle of girls and ‘boys 
and had a lght treat of ice- 
cream cones, cnocolate milk, 
plain milk, smal! cakes and 
cookies. 

After that we sang “God save 
the King”. As we were going out 
we shook hands with Mr. and 
Mrs. Morrison and: thanked 
them for the party. We all 
enjoyed the party to the full. 

—Dolores Henault, 4A Sr. 
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Are You Staying in 
School? 
Every year about 90,000 stu- 
dents graduate. from ‘their 
schools in Canada. About a- 
nother 90,000 boys and girls 
drop out of school before gradu- 
ation. é 
‘Which group are you going to 
join? Your answer to this, ques- 
tion will be one of the most !m- 
portant decisions of your life, 
because the amount of educa- 
tion and training you have will 
determine to « large extent the 
kind of Ufe'you will lead, the 
type of Job you will get, the a- 
mount of money you'will make 
the kind of friends you will have, 
the sort of person you will be. 
‘All too many ‘students who 
drop out of school before grad- 
uation, make their «decisions 
without much thought as to how 
it will ‘affect their future. In 
many cases, after a few years 
they feel the need of more train- 
ing but It ts too late to do much 
about it, 
‘Students who are thinking of 
dropping out of school usually 
they have a very good rea~ 
son for doing so, Millions of o- 
ther stidents thought they had 
& Yery good reason, too. Some 
tholight they should be helping 
at home: some wanted to get out 
and earn money for themselves; 
‘some thought they had enough 
training; some had parents who 
were not interested but what- 
Yever the reason all drop-outs 
had one thing in common—they 
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and that spelled “finls” to a 
career in art. Terry never did get 
to night school. 

Dorothy, a drop-out at Grade 
10, took a dangerous Job in a 
woollen mill’ because the Job 
paid good money. She lost $ fin- 
gers of the right hand in a pow- 
er loom.” 

In case you think these are 
uncommon accidents look ‘at 
these figures: In two states out 
of the 48 United States accid- 
ents to workers under 18 years 
of age totalled 4,671 in one year. 


Statistics show that there are” 


twice as many injuries to work- 
ers under 18 as there are to a- 
dults, >, 

It sometimes happens that 
untrained workers can eam as 
much money as trained workers 
but to do so they must take the 
more dangerous jobs. Danger- 
ous. work "pays big money but, 
very often the Job doesn’t last 
long. 

‘What about employment tig- 
ures? In a study made recently 
of 524 boys and girls between the 
age of 14 and 19 who had drop- 
ped-out of school, one-fifth of 
the 18 and 19 years olds were un- 
employed, one-third of the 16 
and 17 years-olds were out of 
work and one-half of the 14 and 
15 years-olds have no jobs, 


Why? Because employers say 
they don’t want young people 
under 19 years of age. They say 
they haven't enough training 
-and they are not steady enough 
or mature enough to get slong 


disliked school—they refused to’ with other people. They say they 


take direction; they thought 
that as soon as they got out and 
got a job all their troubles would 
be over. 

‘Well, let us see what happens 
to drop-outs. Are they as suc- 
cessful as graduates? Do they 
find working more interesting 
than school? Do they get the 
job they want? Let’s look at a 
few examples. 

Joan was taking dress-mak- 
ing in school. She thought she 
knew enough about dressmaking 
89 she quit school and applied 
for a job in a dress store, Her 
employers soon found she didn’t 
have enough experience to do 
their work so they let her go. 
‘Rhen she got a jvo in a bakery. 
but she had to work nights and 
she didn’t like that so she quit. 
Now at 19 Joan has a low-pald 
job in a laundry, a job she 
Woesn't lke but can’t quit be- 
cause jobs are getting scarce. ~ 

‘Then there was.Gerald who 
dropped out/of school at 16 to 
help his mother. There was a 
large family and Gerald's father 
was dead. He got a job in a foun- 


* dry at very small pay because he 


was only a beginning appren- 
tice, But after 3 months 50 em- 
ployees were laid off. Gerald was 
one of them. He isn't working 
now so he hasn’t been much 
help to his mother. 

‘Terry was 16. He wanted to be 
a commercial artist. He was tak- 


prefer, graduates to drop-outs 
because they can’ concentrate 
better; they pay more attention 
to their appearance; they take 
more responsibility und they are 
‘more loyal and dependable. 

‘When lay-offs come statistics 
prove ‘that drop-outs are the 
first to be fired and the last to 
‘be hired. 


Almost everyone prides him- 
self-on knowing a bargain when 
he sees one. Take a look at what 
your school has to offer—train- 
ing in a varlety of courses, ex- 
perience in school subjects and 
activities that tle in with real 
jobs; opportunities to learn a> 
bout Gobs and sbout yourself, 
counseling and placement help, 
experiences that help you 
develop those charicter traits 
that employers look for. Isn't 
that a bargaln when it costs you 
so little? {> 

‘Another point should be con- 
sidered, As time * goes on the 
number of drop-outs will be 


come fewer and fewer each. 


year, Those who do will be a 
‘Steadily decreasing minority. 
The labor market will be sup- 
plied more and more from the 
large. group of graduates leav- 
Ing fewer and fewer job open- 
ings for the small group of drop- 
outs. . 


* “But," you say, “my case 1s 
different.” I am deaf." Does 


ing art in school but he thought this not apply tu the deaf? It 


he could quit school, get a job, 


most certainly does. If anything 


earn some money and study art. it applies in greater measure 


at home and perhaps go to night 
schooL He got a job witha 


than to the hearing. To meet 
the keen completition he will 


trucking company. It paid good find in the job-seeking world 


money but one day he caught the deaf worker must be “tops”. 


his right arm between the truck 
rack and the loading platform. 


in his trade, Only when he can 
show superiority over his hear- 


‘The arm had to be amputated ing competitor will he come 


S 


anywhere near ‘equallty in his 
job-getting chances. 

So if you sre thinking of 
dropping out of school before. 
graduation think @ little more. 
‘Weigh carefully both sides of 
the case. Get expert advice 


from your counselor, your par-. 


ents, your teachers. Then make 
your decision. Orly time will 
tellif you chose wisely. 

Data from Life Adjustment 
Series, Sclence Research Assoc~ 
lates. F. P.O. 


THE PORCUPINE GOLDFIELD 
“There is no gold of import- 


portance whatever”. That was 
the advice a professor in an 
Ontario university imparted to 
his class of budding mining en- 
gineers at the dawn of the cen- 
tury. And, based on experience 
in Ontario up to that time, his 
summation could not be dented. 
‘That, of course, was before Por- 
cupine, the gold mining-fleld 
that, in less.than thirty years 
after the first discovery of gold, 
was to attain the rank of second 
greatest gold field in the world, 
exceeded only by the Rand of 
South Africa. 

Porcupine spells one of the 
Most romantic chapters in the 
story of the opening up of that 
great storehouse that is Ontar- 
fo's northland. The trick of re- 
telling the Porcupine story Is the 
same as is the case of every 
othe gold rush, the separation 
of those tales just read Uke fic- 
Uon from those that are nothing 
else but. 


The story of Porcupine began” 


the. day two moose atrode 
majestically out of the woods on 
the shore of Porcupine Lake and 
stopped for a moment to gaze 
disdainfully at the party of pro- 
spectors making camp before 
walking into the lake and swim- 
ming away.:The moose did not 
know It but those prospectors 
were to write finis to thelr free- 
dom in this hitherto untouched 
wilderness. That was in 1909, 
less thar, a decade after the 
Jearned professor made his dog~ 
matic assertion. That was the 
year in which gold was discov- 
ered in the Porcupine. 

George ‘Bannerman 1s credit- 
-ed.with the original discovery of 
gold in the Porcupine fleld but 
it was the spectacular discovery 
in the fading light of a sum- 
mer’s evening of “the Golden 
5 ” the jewellery box 
that became the Dome Mine, by 
John Wilson, on claims held by 
himself and Harry Preston that 
started the great “Porcupine 
Rush” that. brought prospectors 
from the four corners of the 
world. A few weeks later Benny 
Hollinger and Alex Gillies un- 
covered, beside the abandoned 
test pit of an earlier prospector, 
the rich vein that was the begin- 
‘ning of the greatest gold pro- 
ducer in all Canada, the Holl- 
inger Mine. Later that same 
year Sandy McIntyre staked the 
great mine that bears his name. 
These three, Dome, Hollinger 
and McIntyre formed the key- 
stone of the great Porcupine 
mining field. 

Of Porcupine. as of every 
other great field, there are in- 
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ROBIN'S CALL 
You may read “May” in the 
calendar, 


You may fx your heart on 
my “gpring”, 
But unt you hear the robin's 


song 
You will find it no such thing. 
For he knows {ust when the 
snow files, 
Ant he knows spring's secrets 


Tt 1s really truly springtime, 
When you hear the .robin’s 
call. 
( Selected. | 
Sass 
numerable interesting and ro- 
mantic stories that could bear 
retelling if space would permit. 
Of Porcupine, there is also the 
tragic story of the disastrous 
bush fire of 1911 that wiped out 
the camp with the loss of seven- 
ty-one lives, But, in our opin- 
fon, the great story of Porcupine 
is the building of the City of 
Timmins, the third largest city 
in all northern Ontario and a 
city that resembles anything 
tut a mining town. The last 
town in the Porcupine camp to 
be settled, Timmins, less than 
forty years old, 1s a most pros- 
perous and progressive commun- 
ity, .in"“more ways than one a 

golden city. _ 


“There is no gold of import- 
ance in’ Canada?" In Jess than 
forty years from the Porcupine 
field has flowed -a stream of 
golden wealth to the value of 
‘over’ $912,000,000 of which some 
$262,000,000 has been returned 
io lnveetons in the shape of div- 


—Weekly Road Bulletin of Ont. 


CANADA TO BECOME PRIME 
SOURCE OF URANIUM 


“Canada faces the possibility 
of becoming the prime source 
of uranium in the world in the 
not too distant future,” H. CO. 
Rickaby, Deputy Minister, Ont- 
ario Department of Mines, de- 
tlared recently to the meeting 
of the Prospectors and Develop- 
ers Association on “Some 
Aspects of Ontario Mining.” 
With particular reference to 
the Theano Point radioactive 
disco very, he sald that as it was 
made in granite many le 
would have to rovanseas thelr 
outlook regarding the best place 


to prospect for radioactive 
materials. 


He pointed out that many of 
these rocks (granites) are old 
sediments and volcanics which 
have been highly altered to 
gnelsses and schists, and that a 
large area of Ontarlo was un- 
derlain by them: 

“No rock showing In our pre- 
Cambrian areas can therefore 

le passed over by rospectors 
as yet in thelr searclt for'radlo- 
active minerals,” he advised the 
audience. : 


He promised fast, accurate 
identification of radioactive 
minerals by the Assay Office, 
with the most modern devices, 
including laboratory-type Geiger 
counters and the lastest type 
because it was now equipped 
spectrograph. 
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THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


fully 
practiced in American educa- 
tion, there is the expectation 
that our children would become 
integrated, strong, and indepen- 
dent: individuals who would be. 
confident and enterprising cit- 
izens of our competitive society. 
—The California News 


GIBL's SPORTS 
by Miss H. McCammon 
Senlor Table Tennis 


Dorothy and showed her sup- 
Our final “match 


Intermediate Badminton 

‘Thirty girls, making fifteen 
teams, entered this tournament. 
All games were played’ the 
best of the three, and after 
eighty four games the following 
girls rose to the finals: Jean 
Kocher, Elaine Garnett and 
Lynette Waller. Eleanor Prok- 
opski and Marlon Smith, Joyce 
Rath and Maxine Wadsworth, 
Dorothy and Jean, and 
Eleanor and Marion, winners) in 
their semi-final games, clashed 
in an exciting final match. Jean 
‘and Dorothy got ahead to a good 
Jead in the first game and won 
by a score of 15 to 8, Eleanor 
and Marion rallied In the second 
game and came out on top of a 
15 to 6 score. The third game 
between two evenly matched 
teams was the decisive one. But 
Dorothy McArthur and Jean 
Kocher became the Interme- 
diate Badminton Champions 
with Eleanor Prokopski and 
Marion Smith as runners-up. 


Intermediate Table Tennis 

‘The same girls played doubles 
in table tennis and twenty-elght 
games put these girls on top: 
«Mary Chong and Myrtle Fett, 
Joyce Rath and Maxine Wads- 
worth, Lynette Waller ond 
Elaine Garnett, and Dorothy 
McArthur and Jean Kocher. The 
semi-final games were played 
the ‘best two out of three, and 
Mary and Myrtle, and ‘Dorothy 
and Jean: proved victorious. 
Dorothy and Jean took the final 
match in two straight games 
and won the Intermediate Table 
Tennis title. Mary Chong and 
Myrtle Flett were close runners- 
up. 


the 
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Vocational Department 


0.8.D. INSTRUCTOR OBTAINS 
CLASS 


A, 
WELDING CERTIFICATE 
Welding is = recent addition 
to ‘the, scope of instruction 
available to our boys in the 
Vocational Department of the 
school. At the time of opening 


of this shop there were two | 


Instructors with some welding 


Bince ‘that time Mr. J. W. 
Hodgson Instructor in — the 
Agriculture and Pp 

it classes at 


Institute for 3 terms and is now 
the proud ofa Class A 
certificate in Welding lasued to 
successful students upon com- 
pletion of their course. Congra- 
ulations, Mr. Hodgson. 
‘Typing and Business Machines 
‘This Is rush season in the Typ- 
ing and Business Machines shopr 
End of year records, reports etc. 
give our typists a chance to'work 
with real copy in real business 
situations. This is training rar- 
ely found in schools and should 
prove of great benefit to our 
pupils. 
—F. P, Cunningham. 
; Instructor, 
Printshop 
‘The school term drawing near 
toa close always orings an extra 
volume of work to the printshop, 
such as—home golng letters, 
clothing lists, postcards, tags. 
letterheads, envelopes, etc. re~ 
port sheets for school, residence 
‘and shop, programs for Concert, 
Field-Day, Open House and 
Closing Exercises. Ribbons 
‘Track and Field event record 
sheets, Invitations, Dance and 
‘and many 0- 


Bridge programs 
ther jobs that are required in 2 


Senlor Sewing 

‘The girls are very busy these 
days in the sewing room. Some 
are making shortee coats, dress- , 
es, skirts, blouses, sundresses, 
ete. for summer. 

Others, are helping to make 
alterations to clothing for the 
boys and smaller girls. 

‘The girls of the graduating 
class are busy, making dresses 
for themselves for graduation 
day. —N. E. Ketcheson, 


+ Beauty Culture 
‘The Beauty Shop bids fare- 
well to the girls of the gradust- 
Ing class. May good luck, good 
cheer go with them. 
“Let us grow lovely growing 


So many old things do, 

Laces and ivory and gold. 
‘And silk need not be new. 
And there's healing in 


trees. . 


Old streets a glamour hold. 

Why not I as well as they 

Grow lovely growing old.” 
Instructress. 


Home Economics 
‘The girls have been learning 
to make marmalade, rolls and 
custards this month. They made 


“~~ 2 


On May 4, Flora Clark and 
Vera Cork served a dinner to six 


ey 
‘The last birthday dinner for 


‘The Manual Training boys 
have been “finishing” many of 


their projects during the past 
> two weeks, 


They have become familar 
with and have been taught how 
to use the following materials:~ 
paints, oil stains, shellac, var- 
nish, turpentine methyl-hyd- 
ate or wood alcohol, steel wool, 
20 sandpaper, .olls and pumice 
stone. —A, C. Stratton, 

Instructor. 


Carpentry 

‘This month the boys are tak- 
ing a great interest in redecorat- 
ing our shop. 

‘We have had the ceiling plas- 
tered, and the boys have painted 
the walls and the floor. Soon 
we will move back again. 

‘We have also completed many 
ef Jobs such as repairing 
and putting on screens and lo- 
osening windows which were 
stuck with paint. ~ 

L 


Agricultare & Mechanics 

‘The preparation for Spring 
planting occupted much of our 
time this month. We will set out 
some three thousand plants in- 
to abput thirty flower beds be- 
foreSschool closes in June. 
Plants in the greenhouse have 
come along well and the lawns 
and shrubs are recetving our at- 
tention. 

‘We have planted more spruce 
trees in our hedge at the hospl- 
tal and ted several 
butternut trees into blank spac- 
es in the avenue of trees around 
our driveways, 

Projects in the shop being 
made for school include curtain 


old rods and brackets for Girls’ Res- 


idence, numbered markers for 
Boys’ P, T., another food cart 
for the kitchen .and several 


small jobs. ce 
—J. W. Modgson, 
Instructor. 
——-—— 
“A PARTY AT BRIDGE STREET 
UNITED CHURCH” 


On April 27th, in the evening, 
some of the Senior pupils, seven 
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and twenty-five girls, de- 
an invitation to a party 


Ba 
gE 
; 
i 
: 
9 
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in the OSD. bus. 
Gordon began the prog- 


yy playing the plano for us 
‘around and around. 


: 


game was called “A Life Saver 
Race.” A Sunday School teacher 
for the hearing pupils gave each 
of our captains tooth picks for 
each player to put one in his 
mofth. Each pupll with his 
tooth pick passed a Life Saver 
from one to another's tooth 
pick. Another captain won. We 
also played the Orange Relay. 
The leader showed us how to do 
it, then gave an orange to each 
of our captains, There were 
many funny incidents as we 
“necked” the oranges down the 
line and back. Each five pupils, 
with their hands closed, played 
the Train Race. We ran around 
the room. When someone caught 
us we had to catch another: It 
was very funny. We had a grand 
time in the different races be- 
cause they were very funny. 

Afterwards we sat down to 
watch a man who showed us 
magic tricks. He put a large yel- 
low cloth on the table. Then 
he took black pieces to make a 
box. He closed the box, took out 
candy kisses and gave them to 
us to eat. He took some more 
kisses out and threw them to 
the pupils to cateh. Thn he did 
card tricks. By sleight-of-hand 
he changed cards in Mr. Gord~ 
on’s pocket. We could not see 
how he did the trick. 

He showed us five needles, 
then he put them In his mouth, 
He drank a glass of water. Then 
a hearing boy broke a white 
thread and gave it to him. He 
put the thread into his.mouth 
and drank more water. In a few 
minutes he took the thread 
with five needles on it out of his 
mouth and showed us: what he 
did with them. He smoked a 


cigarette until it was short and 


asked Marilyn Moore to sit on a 
chair. He put his cigarette on 
her blue dress and she held it 
When she opened her hands, 
she was surptised to find it was 
gone. He played many card 
tricks. We think he was a 
wonderful man because he 
showed us his magic. We liked 
him very much. 


‘We saw two films “The Base- 
ball” and “The Tinited Kingdom 
People" in technicolor. They 
were very interesting. 


When the movies were over, 
we gathered into, groups of ten 
pupils each for lunch. We were 
served many different kinds of 
sandwiches, a half-pint of cho- 
colate milk each and delicious 
cookies and tarts. 


‘We sang “God Save the King”. 
After our refreshments we then 
shook hands with Mr. T. K 
Franklin, the Sunday School 
superintendent, and thanked 
him for inviting us to the lovely 
party. We returned to the OSD. 
about 10.15 PM. I had a very 
enjoyable time with those nice 
people at Bridge Street United 
Church. —Barbara Waller, @. 


‘community spirit o! 
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_KITCHENEB-WATERIOO 
{Continued from Page 1) 
question of a city. They saw no 
reason why a city should not 
here and characteristically 

‘ahead and grew, not 
one, but two, Kitchener, the 
tenth ranking industrial city in 
all Canada, and Waterloo, only 


“this year coming of age as a city 


‘and a centre of insurance. TWO 
‘cities, so closely related not only 
physically but socially as well, 
that thelr/relationship is like 
nothing more than.that.of a big 
brother and a lttle brother, an 
admirable expression of the 
thetr citi- 
vens.. 


‘Who were the people who con 


\ 


ee 


afresh in a new land rather 
tHan submit to tyrants at-home, 
en and women with the con- 
vietion of thelr ideals. Nowhere 
else on the, continent will you 
find people ‘of stronger resolu- 
tion than those of the Twin 
Cities; men and-women of Ger- 
man déscent who came out here 
to a new land rather thin sub- 
mit to the intolerance and hate 
Germany 


‘THE CANADIAN 


them and no wisdom teach.” 
The Venerable Bede, in the 
eighth century, led that 


| AMAUGH 


A laugh\is Just like sunshine, 
It freshens-all-the day, 


St John of Beverly taught & 1 tips the peaks of life with light 


young deat man to speak 
read the lips, This was looked 
on more as a miracle than as & 
process of education. 

In the sixteenth century Pedro 
Ponce de Leon taught the sons 
of Spanish nobles to speak, 
read, write and, reckon. Some 
years later Bonet, in Spain, 
taught deat children the letters 
with phonetic value. He gave 
them .speech but also used @ 
manual alphabet and natural 
gesturés or pantomime. 

Seventeenth century English 
and continental European tea- 


‘and drives the clouds away. 
‘The soul grows glad that hears 


And feels its courage strong, 
A laugh is Just Uke sunshine, 
<For cheering folks-along. 
A laugh is just xe music, 
It Ungers in the heart, 
And where its melody 1s heard 
The Alls of Ife depart, 
And happy thopghts come 


cro 
Its joyful notes to greet, 
A laugh ts Just Uke music 
For making living sweet. 


celyed and carried out this re- 
markable urban development in’ 


OT 
chers taught the deaf, by prl--"earing atmosphere of the 
snte individual instruction, Oral classroom, If he sleeps for seven- 
and written language. They used ty hours a week, the 


the heart of a great farming di- 
strict? , Originaly they were 
German Mennonites, fleeing to 
@ sanctuary from harsh oppres- 
sion ‘at home and who came to 
the interfor of Ontario at the 


beginning of the nineteenth 


aa 


century from Pennsylvania. And 
while part of the story of the 
migration of the Mennonites is 
told here in Ontario, you have 
to look beyond the border of the 
province, beyond the continent 
itself and across the ocean to 
Europe for the beginning. Back 
to the sixteenth century, to the 
time of the Reformation and 
the religious persecutions of 
that day. Among the oppressed 
sects were the Mennonites who 
Incurred the wrath of war- 
minded tyrants because of their 
refusal to bear arms. Driven 
from Europe by relentless, ‘cruel 
Persecution, they accepted the 
offer of the British Government 
to worship unmolested under 
British flag and set out across 
the ocean with nothing but 
their honest hands to ‘settle 
upon Iands in Pennsylvania, A 
oces unassuming people, 

leeply religious and living a life 
devold of frills or follies, they 
Proved to be Ideal settlers and 
quickly established a progressive 
farming community here in the 
new world. 

‘Then came the American Rev~ 
olution. In doubt as to what 
treatment they would receive in 
the new republic, and from. 
experience believing that only 
under, the British flag could they 
find that religious freedom thy 
so earnestly desired, they mi- 
grated in large numbers to Ont- 
ario. Through .trackless forest, 
across the unbridged, Niagara 
River and into the unknown in- 
terior of Upper Canada, follow- 
ing ‘the. Conestogo trail, they 
came to carve out a second home 
In the new world. In 1824 they 
‘were Joined by a group of Amish 
people, a more conservative 
branch of the Mennonites, who 
came direct from Munich. The 
numbers of those who sought 
sanctuary because of religious 
persecution were augmented, in 
succeeding years, by Germans 


_ who migrated to escape Prussian 
“-regimentation. 


‘These, then Were the people 
who were responsible for the 
development, not only, of a fine 
farming community, but of the 
cities of Kitchener and Water- 
Joo. Much of this continent was 
developed by stout men and. wo- 
men who preferred to start 


and Waterloo. A 
—Weekly Road Bulletin of Ont. 


EDUCATING DEAF CHILDREN 
FOR DEMOCRACY 
By DOROTHY G. DEWAR 
Our democratic ideal encom~- 
the observance of the 
four freedoms,,s0 far as they 
further the extension of com- 
mon interest among men. True 
democracy should translate it- 
self Into an educational program 
to equip the child for capacity 
development os a member of 
his group and of the human 
Face. 

Such a program must make 
the school a projection of the 
community Ife-of its time. It 
should supply the elements of 
civilization, conditioning for 
harmonious living with others, 
leeway for the recognition and 
fostering of the scientific meth- 
od of thought, and realization 
of the guiding moral principle 
of social consequences. 

The democratic educational 
program in action should be the 
democratic way of life scaled 
down to child size. It should 
ybring sbout the fullest parti- 
cipation of the™ individual in 
school, home, community, na- 
tional and world erouns/ 
Communication, All-Iimportant 

Factor 

‘The dea of participation 
comes into sharp focus in fitting 
deaf children for life. The deat 
child, handicapped by dearth: 
of language, 1s almost as lso- 
lated, and can become as defici- 
ent as a feral child. In order to 
particlpate to any ‘extent, he 
must be given a means of com- 
munication and an instrument 
for abstract thought, namely, 
language. ic 

‘To bring home to the reader. 
the present situation regarding 
methods of imparting language 
to deaf children, it will be neces- 
sary to outline briefly the his- 
tory of education of the deaf. 

‘The ancients did not attempt 
ft. Their atttude is shown in 
the comment of Lucretius just 
before the Christian era: “To 
instruct the déaf no art can 
ever reach, no care improve 


< 


preading and sometimes o& 


manual alphabet, Then, in the’ 


century, the Abbe 
de T'Epee established in Parls 
‘a school for indigent deaf child- 
ren, Faced with the task of in- 
structing a class of fifty or aixty 
pupils, with lttle or no assist- 
ance, "he * introduced another 
method a8 a more conventent 
way of teaching. He devised a 
system of signs in which mean- 
ing was conveyed by gestures. 

"The good Abbe abandonded 
the oral method with regret: 
saying: Never will the world 
train its fingers and eyes to have 


eighteenth 


- the pleasure of conversing with 


the deaf and dumb. The only 
serious means of giving them 
back to society 1s to teach them 
now to hear with thelr eyes and 
speak with their tongues.” Thus, 
he stated the imitations and is- 
olating effects-of the sign lang 
uage which still exist today. 

Oral methods with Mpreading, 
speech, and writing as their me~ 
dium evolved in England and 
some other European countries, 
while France continied to use 
signs. On the North American 
continent, bitter controversy 
arose from strong beliefs in the 
different methods. 

In the ‘nineteenth century, 
Thomas Gallaudet, denied tr- 
aining by the Braidwood mon- 
opoly in England, turned to the 
French Abbe Sicard and brought 
the signing methods to America. 
Horace Mann, after investigat- 
ing European oral methods, re- 
ported them as superior. Tea- 
cher-training centers today, as 
well as elementary and second- 
ary schools for the deaf and the 
national college are “combined.” 
A “combined” school gives ev- 
ery child his first instruction 
‘as an oral pupil. If he does not 
make satisfactory progress by 
this method, he 1s placed in the 
manual department. where he 
continues whether his progress 
ds satisfactory or not. Signs are 
proscribed in the classroom but 
permitted elsewhere. We are 
interested in this fact because 
of its effect on the pupils of 
oral classes. 

‘Most schools for the deaf are 
predominantly residental as & 
matter of expediency. In a “com- 
bined” residential school the 
conventional sign language 
flourishes out of school hours 
and often becomes the chief 
medium of thought and com- 
munication. During a school 
year the pupil spends twenty- 
five to thirty hours a week in the 


- 
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time about seventy hours, is 


spent under the influence of the 


consequence, are easily arrang- 
ed when the pupils live at school. 

‘Then, too, a suitable broad 
curriculm that provides all- 
round liberal education with- 
out distinct demarcation be- 
tween vocational and academic 
fields, is often found there. This 
makes it possible to bridge the 
gap between school and job by 
part-time work that leads to full 
employment and both economic 
and social adjustment, 

The criterion for democratic 
education is not immediate con- 
venience, but the long view of 
consequence and full particlpa- 
tlon. The deaf person Will make 
his living, do his bit, and find 
his happiness in a hearing com- 
munity, not a deat one. it is the 
educator's duty to see that the 
deaf child is properly prepared 
tor life in an English-using hear- 
ing world. The: democratic view- 
point would surely not allow 
anything to interfere with his 
assimilation of the means of 
communication he will need for 
lite. 

Parents, teachers, and all be- 
levers in democracy, the schools 
are yours. You pay for them. In- 
sist that deaf children receive 
their right—education for the 
democratic way of life. 

—The Volta Review. 


‘ Left to right: 
‘Mr. P. P. Cunningham, Audrey Hanns, Grace Swain, Barbara 


Waller, Anizis Gamus, Dorothy Holmberg, Mr. C, A. Holmes, 


Closing Exercises _ 
Tuesday, June 14th, 1949 


LO? CANADA 


uating class, Academic, achleve~ 

ments during the student's complete school life at the O.8.D. are 

considered in making these awards, 

+ ‘Barbara Waller + Dorothy Holmberx 
TL THE H. B, FETTERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 


Presented for Progress and Proficiency in Speech and 
‘Speech Reading. 

Donated annually by Mrs. H. B. Petterly and daughters, 
‘Mrs, Muriel Cuykendall and Miss Jean Petterly, in memory of 
the lste Mr, H. B. Petterly, M.A. Superintendent of the Ontario 

5 Behool for the Deaf 1990-1934. - 
Dolores Henaalt Robert Spiker 


‘Audrey Hanna Grace Swain 
Dorothy ‘Holmberg ‘Barbara Waller 
Ankis Samus 


V. CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
‘Awarded to students who have ‘completed a course of 
study, emphasizing vocational work. 


Dorothy Guest John Rawlings 
Reta Hobinson Allan Moffatt 
Eugene Cayer ‘Glen Johnson 


‘Michael Croash Ernest Gulllemette 
VL HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE CERTIFICATES 

‘The results of the High School Entrance examinations will 
be mailed in July to the fourteen candidates. 


VI PROFICIENCY PRIZES, ACADEMIC 
‘A. Awarded to students in the Senlor Department for 
general proficiency in academic subjects. ; 
Lala Vorvis Bruce MaoCrindle 


B, Awarded to students in the Intermediate Department 
for general proficiency in all subjects. al 


‘Mary Chong David Elliot 
C,. Awarded to Studenta in the Senior Department for 
. proficiency in: = 


YUL PROFICIENCY PRIZES. VOCATIONAL 


A. Awarded to students for proficiency In their Voca- 
tlonal Work. 


B. Award of Gestetner certificates for proficiency in 
operation of machines and stencil cutting to the pupils of the 
Graduating Class. 


‘The following Senior Girls have been awarded pins: 
G, McCourt, J. Laidlaw, B. Waller, G. Swain, 8. Graz- 

a Hanna . 
following Intermediate Girls have been awarded pins: 


‘Wilson, & Zwarych, R. Chupik, R. Robinson, and 


‘The following Senlor Boys have been awarded pins: 
J. Denomme, G. Johnson, P. Solski. 

‘The following Intermediate Boys have been awarded pins: 
R. Spiker, R. Willson, G. Beacom, L. Heppner, E. Leslie, B. Mac 
Crindle, P. Beaulne, and E. Cayer. 


Captain Doreen. 
Captain Claudette Gravelle 
woes Captain Lula Vorvis 
Captain 


Int, Badminton Champions... 
Int. Badminton Runners-up......... 


Int. Table Tennis Champion ... 
Int. Table Tennis Runners-up. 
Sr. Badminton Champions 
Gr, Badminton Runners-up 


8r. Table Tennis Champion . 
Br. Table Tennis Runner-up. 


‘XML. INTRAMURAL SPORTS—BOYS 


Int, Volleyball. 

Br. Volleyball. 

Int, Basketball 

‘Sr. Basketball. 

Int, Hockey... 

Br, Hockey... 

Int. Softball. 

Br. Softball co 

‘Individual Crests have been awarded to the following: 
Badminton (doubles) champions wo. Gravelle 
P. Golski 

Badminton runners-up B. Spiker 

G. Russell 


VALEDICTORY AUDREY HANNA 
. GOD SAVE THE KING 


Left to right: 

‘Front Tow—Michael Crough. John Rawlings, Reta Robinson, 
Dorothy Guest, Allan Moffatt, Ernest Guillemette. 

‘Back row—Mr. FP, P. Cunningham, Joseph Denomme, Eugene 
ayer, Glen Johnson, Mr. C. A. Holmes. 
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LANGUAGE 
’ (Mass: MALONEY) 


‘A Descripton of My Father 


Iam going to write a des- 
cripton of my Daddy. His hair 
is light brown and straight. He 
isa ilttle bald. He has pretty 
blue eyes. His face ts rather fat 
and oval-shaped. He has a few 
wrinkles on his fofehead and 
neck. He has a little fat under 
his chin. His teeth are natural~ 
ly yellowish in colour and he 
has a gold tooth. His lips are . 
thick and his mouth Js big when 
jhe Inughs. His ynands are very 
big and his writing 1s not very 
pretty. . 

‘HeMs rather tall. His body ‘s 
rather fat and strong-looking, 
but he -has had a weak heart 
since he bad zsthma several - 
years igo. He could work at the 
para but the doctor won't let 
him work because of his heart. 
My Daddy doesn’t like to be tdle. 

¢ clothes which he wears 
are very neat. He has four dif- 
ferent suits which he wears for 
meetings, church, parties and 
other places. Ie chooses good 
sults when he buys new ones 
because he ts particular about 
. his appearance. - 

—Audrey J. Hanna, G. C. 
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«My Autoblograpby 

‘At my home near Sault’ Ste. 
‘Marie I was born on the twelfth 
of March, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-nine. I wasn’t deaf. at 
my birth and I could talk a bit 
until £ was two years old. I be- 
came deaf from a fall. When I 
was about four years old. we 
moved from the farm to the city 
jn Sault Ste. Marie. I don’t re~ 
member about moving. , 


‘A few years assed and when Sta) 


I was seven years old, my sister 

took me to school befdte the 

rummer came. Her teacher 

knew about the school for deaf 

children so she told my mother 

all about it. When Christmas 
\ was over, I left in January 1937 
for school in Belleville. My 
sister's teacher came with me. 
Tt surely was strange to’ see 
everybody and the large bulld- 
ings. + 

In my development I Have 
learned many lessons and my 
first teacher was Mrs. Davidson 
(nee Miss Brown). T have been 
at school for thirteen years. 1 
am expecting to graduate’ this 
year and I don’t know what I 
will do after my graduation. I 
think I will work as a dress- 
maker but I would like to take 
a course in designing or dress- 
making in Toronto next year. 

T shall miss school very much 
for the teachers have done 89 
much for me. Tt makes me feel 
very grateful. I shall have pleas- 
vant memories of my school-work 
and sports. : 

—Dorothy Holmberg, G. C., 


A Description of a Pupil in the 
Senlor School 
Here is a description.of a girl 
in the Senlor school. 
She has dark brown rather 
long hair and blue eyes with 
beautiful long dark eyelashes 


Some months 
hair banged. 
face, It looked nice on her but 


she won't halve it banged. again 
Yecause her mother doesn't 


a sharp chin and she dimples 
whenever she smiles. Ste. is 
about five feet and six inches 
tall and walks erectly. She 
usually wears a blouse and @ 
straight, narrow skirt. She looks 
Smart as her clothes are always 
stylish looking. 


‘She is left-handed and she j 


speaks-very well. 
\) Who ts it? 
Anizia Samus, G. C. 


‘A Story Someone Told Me ~ 

A long time ago a woman had 
a child. It was a girl and deaf. 
‘The woman didn't like her 
daughter who was deaf. She 
thought her daughter would 
never write, or talk, or work. Her 
name was Jacqueline. Her 
mother gave her to her grand- 
mother. 

Jacqueline'’s grandmother 
locked after her all her life. She 
always called her grandparents 
“Mother and Father.” They sent 
her to school. She didn’t know 
her real mother. 

‘When Jacqueline was 19 or 20 
years old, her ther told 
her about her mother. Jacque- 
Iine was very Sl She 
wanted to see her mother so she 
went to her place. Her mother. 
didn't know her So Jacqueline 
said,“You are my mother.” Her 
mother was very but 
very happy to see her She was 
also surprised that Jacqueline 
was very clever and could talk. 
Her mother told her that she 
wanted her to live with her. 

Jacqueline was very SOrry that 
she couldn't live with her. She 
said that she must go back to 
her grandmother. She was very 
teful to her grandma for 
looking after her all her life. 

Gill Goodwin Grade 9. 


My Autobiography 

One winter day on November 
28(1931 I was horn in Midland 
hospital. I lived in Midland until 
the age of two ox more. 

‘Then we moved to Simcoe. 
‘There I lived in a house which 
was rather small, My mother’s 
brother lived with us for many 
years because he was not mar- 
ried. He used to take me motor- 
cycle riding many times. 

‘When I was a little older, my 
uncle got married. Then, we 


moved to another house on” 


Grove Street in Simcoe. 

‘When I was six years old, I 
started to schon! atthe South 
School in Simeoe. I do not re- 
member who was my first tea- 
cher. I remember one day when 
I was in Grade 2, There I was, 
dreaming and whistling in 
school. My teacher got cross and 
scolded me many times. After 
many years I finally got to grade 
5, I had failed twice. I attended 
South School for about five 
years. Then my mother and fa- 
ther sent me to’ the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. 

One January day, I came to 
school here when I was eleven 
years old. My first school was 
down in the city. My first tea- 
cher was Mrs. Wanmamaker and 


the army. - 

‘When I first hegan to work in 
printing we had to clean all 
the equipment. ‘Then, I"had to 
Tearn to set type, to feed the 
cylinder. press snd. to operate 
the Linotype. I have been'study- 


sport’s pictures. 
‘When I graduate, I hope to be 
a printer and earn a big salary. 
Bobby Spiker, 
Grade 9. 


Int. Department 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
(MRS. A. WANNAMAKER) 
‘The Story of Hansel and Gretel 
Hansel and Gretel were @ 
little girl and boy. They lived 
near the wood with their father 
and mother. They were very, 
very poor. Their, father made 
brooms and their mother knitt- 
ed socks every day. They had 


tittle food. 


‘One day Hansel and Gretel's 
mother told them to work. She 
told Hansel to make a broom. 
She told Gretel to knit a sock. 
After awhile they played and 
danced. They did not work. 
‘Thelr mother saw them so she 
was very cross. She scolded 
them and whipped Hansel, Then 
Hansel and Gretel ran away to 
the woods. They tried to pick 
some strawberries. Hansel pick- 
‘ed a few berries. Then they ater 
them. After awhtle it was dark 
‘and Hansel and Gretel were lost. 
Soon they saw: two very small 
men coming. They were sand- 
men. They threw sand at Hansel 
and Gretel so they lay down 
‘and went to sleep, In the night 
some angels came, They stayed 
around them when they were 
asleep. 

In the, morning Hansel and 
Gretel saw a funny little house. 
It was made of cookles and 
candies. They began to eat the 
house. Then a bad old witch 
came. She caught them. She put 
Hansel into 2 wooden cage. She 
fed him raisins to make him 
fat. She\made a big fire. The 
oven was very hot. She wanted 
Gretel to go inty the oven but 
Gretel would not go in. Gretel 
teld the witch to show her how 
to go in. Then the witch showed 
her, so Hansel and Gretel push- 
ed the witch into the oven and 
they were saved. Their father 
‘and mother were very happy. 


—Claudette Gravelle, 4A. 


‘The New Housé 
A man Js building a house in 
the field behind the boys’ 
residence. He is making a garden 
for vegetables and a lawn. The 
man and hi wife made a fence. 


} 
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garden, 
fhe yard. ‘The pipe will ‘take 


boys know how to swim. 

Billy, Habkirk Is the best 
swimmer. He won 8 prize. He 
has a champion diving cup. We 
all want to be good swimmers 
lke Billy. —David Elliot 4A. 

Our Manual Training Work 


flower 
proud of our things. I hope 
mother will like them too. 


—Peter Klym, 4A. 
Softball 
‘We play softball every day. 
Peter Klym's team has 12 points. 
Jim Harris’ team has 14 points. 
My team has 16 points, I am 
the pitcher. David Elliot is the 
catcher, Kenneth Searson 15 
first base. Wilmot Scott 1s se- 
cond base, Warren Thomson is 
third base. Donald Sattler 1s. 
short stop. Michael Dodd is 
right field. Robert Hill is centre 
field. Billy Gardner 1s left field. 
I hope our team wins the 
championship and gets the soft- 
ball crests. —Billy Habkrirk, 4A. 
Swimming At Albert College 
Tuesday night we go swim- 
ming at Albert College with 
Miss McCammon. Some of us 
practise swimming in the deep 
water. I wanted some of the 
girls to teach me how to swim 
because we want to have some 
crests for swimming some day 
if we can. Marion taught me how 
to dive in rather deep water. 
Lynette lay on the floor in the 
deep water. I played with a fish 
balloon and a water ball. I can 
ride on the fish balloon, It is 
called “Bucky.” It ts easy to ride 
on it. Some of us played with a 
water ball. We played catch. I 
practised with a wooden board 
to Jearn to swim. 


—Dorothy McArthur, 4A. 


a My Banty Chicks 

t summer I was play 
and jumping on the nay. aan 
know that a Mother hen laid 
thirteen eggs under the hay. 
One day the mother hen had 
eleven banty chicks. All the eggs 
hatched except two eggs. I saw 
the banty hen and told my 
mother that she had eleven 
banty chicks. I fed them water 

(Continued on Page 11) — 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
and wheat. After awhile one 
panty chick fell out of the door 
and ran aways I ran and found 
it on the @traw: I took it back 
to the mother: Hen. It was alive. 
T took a ttle ‘hay and put it a- 

the door and the banty 
chicks couldn't get out of the 
door again. I was very glad that 
the mother hen had eleven ban- 
ty chicks, Marle came home at 
five o'clock. I told Marle that the 
mother hen had eleven banty 
chicks in the barn, Marie said 
I was fooling her. I said, “No, 
honest”. After supper Marie and 
T ran to the barn. Marie asked 
me how many banty chicks there 
were, I told her that there were 
eleven chicks. My mother told 
Marle that one banty chick fell 
out of door when she was in 
school in Galt. I saved the banty 
chick. I said “Yes.” In a few days 
the banty chick grew up. One 
chick was lost. I took her and 
put her with her mother. The 
mother hen was very. cross with 
me. 


—Joyce Rath, 4A, Dorothy BMcArthi 


Field Sports 
Every day after school at four 
o'clock we go to the playing fleld 


behind the school. We play soft-. 


ball there. The girls play in the 
north-west corner of the field 
near the barn. There are three 
teams. Their names are The 
‘Wild Horses, The Lions and the 
Black Hawks. We have lots of 
fun and like to play ball outside. 
We are trying to be softball 
champions because we want to 
win crests. The Senlor boys play 
baseball in the south-east corn- 
er and the Intermediate boys 
vlay in the north-east corner of 
the fleld. 


zl 


nor Prokopski; 4A. 


‘The Sport's Field 
Mr. Boyd wanted to clean up 
the playing fleld for Sport's Day. 
‘There were many sticks and 
stones on it so the girls and boys 
picked up the stones, sticks and 
rubbish. They carried it away. 
Mr. Cook mowed the grass with 
the new power-mower. Now the 
grass 1s short and smooth. We 
marked the race track and lines 
with white Ume. The field Ls all 

ready now for the races. 
—Mario Micetick, 4A. 


Our Kitten 

On April 29 1 went with my 
brother. Mother asked me if T 
wanted to see something. I sald 
“yes”, I saw something in a bas- 
ket. It was three little kittens. I 
was surprised. They are covered 
with long soft orange fur. I like 
them. very much. One little kit- 
ten opened Its eyes on Saturday. 
Another little kitten opened its 
eyes on Sunday, the last little 
Kitten did not open its eyes. T 
don't know when the little kitten. 
‘will open Its eyes. They are small 
but they will grow bigger. I will 
see them on Friday afternoon a- 
gain. 


Irene Laney, 4A. 

A Trip From China to Toronto 
Auntle, Dr. Ming Yao 
Chong, told me that she came 
from China in a boat and plane. 
Tt took her 34days from Tient- 
sin to Toronto. She came with 


Bhe stayed for 
‘Aunt Barbara. They took some 
pictures of Auntie -Barbara. 
‘Aunti Barbara gave her a bag of 
song Moy and a box of small 
spoons for my family. Auntie. 
Ming stopped at some 

and then came to San Francisco, 
Cleveland and ‘Toronto. she 
telephoned her brother, Uncle 
Hughie to come to Toronto to 
take her home with the babies 
and Auntie Nora to Woodstock. 
‘We were all very happy to see 
Auntle Ming and the babies. 


—Mary Chong, 4A. 


Field Day. 
Due to unfavourable weather 
the Annus! Field Day events 
took place on the afternoon of 
the 23rd and the morning of the 
25 


Previous record 9.4 seconds. 


Blanding Broad Jump D. Mc 
Arthur L. Cayer, E. Proxopski. 


Distance—I4 feet. 
Previous Record 23 feet 2% inches. 


Arthur, I. Cayer, “. Prokopaki. 
‘Distance—27 feet 9 . 
Previous Record 25 feet 6. inches. 


Previous Record 4 feet 2 inches. 
Jonlor Field Day Champioo— 
DOROTHY MCARTHUR. 
Junlor Pield Day Runner-up—Lula 
‘Cayer and Eleanor Prokopski. 


Intermediate Girls 


95 pard dash—E Zwarych. 1. 
YVorvis, B. Wilson. Time—10.4 secs. 
Previous record 9.8 secs. 

100 yard dash—E. Zwarych, L. 
Vorvis, E. Wilson. Time—128 secs. 
Previous record 11.8 seca. 
Btanding Broad Jump—L. Vorvis, 


POINTS 
Fiedd —_Iee 
Day Races Total 
Lala Vorvis 3 6UCUD 
‘Wilson = 10 10 
Ellen Zwarych 9 9 
Rose Chupik 2 § 7 
Rita Robinson 5 5 
Exmily Manoryk = 3 3 
Gregory 2 2 
Je ek i 
Mary Gallant = 1. 1 
Senior Gris 
75 yard dash—A. Samus, G. Me 
‘J. Laidlaw. Time—104 secs. 


tanio, A. Samus, A. Ice 
—$ ft iin. 

Running Broed, Jump—G. Srain, 
13 ft 8% ins 


220~ yard relay—A. Samus, A. 
Hanna, G. Swain, D. Holmberg. 


Running High Jump—A. Samus, 
‘Parks. 


B. Waller, D. Height— 
3 ft. 9 ins 
Previous Record 4 ft. 5 ins. 
Sentor Field Day Champloo— 
ANIA 

Senior Field ‘Runner-up— 


Day 
Gertrude McCourt and Joan Laid- 


POINTS 

Fidd Tee 

Day Races Total 
Ania Samus 18 1B 
Gertrude McCourt 7 1 8 
Joan Laidlaw 62 8 
Barabera Waller 92 30 5 
Grace 40 ‘4 
Stella Graziano 3. 3 
Audrey 3 2 
‘D, Parks 2 2 
D. Holmberg 1 i 


15 yd. R. Ebersole C. Beaumont, 
B, Hemphill. Time—9.6 


1e—9.6 «secs. 
Record 11 secs: 19380New Record 
9.6 secs. 1049. 


Record 13 secs. 1939. New Record 
12.8 secs. 1949. 


Running High—B. Hemphill. C. 
Beaumont, B. Brigham. Height—3 
ft 10 in Sane 4 


{t.40 tn. 1948. 
3 ft. 10 in. 1948. 


Softball Throw J. Harris, B. 
Poster, B. Hemphill. Distance 126 ft. 
4 in. : 

- Broad B. Poster, B. 


Running 
Hemphill, J, Carey. Distance—12 ft, 
10% ins. 


é Record 11 ft. 3 in, 1940, New Record 


32 ft 10% ina. 16 


Junior Boys 


R. J. Wilton. Time— 
- Record 27.2 seca. 1934. 


Running High- G. Pussell, A. 
Oravelle, J. Baskerville. Height 4ft. 
Sing, | Sar 
Record 4 ft. 5 ins. 1934. 


A. Gravelle, G, Russell, 
‘Distant 


P. De Rose. ce— 83 
Record 76 ft. 10 ins. 1937. New 
Record 83 ft. 1949. 

Hop, Step & Jump- J. Wilson, 
B. Habkirk, G. Russell. Distance— 
Ott. 3% ins. 

Record 31 ft, 64 ins. 1940 

Running Broad G. Russell, J. 
‘Wilson, J. McAlpine. Distance—t¢ ft, 
7 ins. 

Record 14 ft, 11 Ins. 1937. 

8 Ib. 

Ri 


Shot Put A. Gravelle, G. 
. Mealpine. Distance—39 ft. 


Record 37 ft, 1114 inh. 1937. New 
Record 39 ft. 10 ins, 1949 
440 yard, relay—A. Gravelle, L 


Hayes, D. Felker, P, Kiymn. Time— 
1 min. 3.6 secs. . 


Record 1 min. 4 seca. 1935 
120 yd. low hurdles A. Gravelle, 
3, Wison, J. McAlpine. Time—18.6 


Record 18 secs. 1937 


Intermediate Boys 
100 yd._B. Spiker, R. Willson, G. 
Beacom. Time—11.2 secs. 
Record 10.6 secs. 1939 
220 yd._B. Spiker, R. Willson, G. 
Beacom. Time—28.2 secs. 
Record 73.2 secs. 1032 


Spiker, L. 


Running Broad E. Leslie B. 
Spiker, R. Willson. Distance 15 ft. 
7 ins, 
Record 17 ft, 7 in. 1939 

Hop, Step é& Jump B. Spiker, F. 
Beaulne, B. McCrindle. Distance 34 
ft. 2 in 
Record 35 ft. 1939 


Discus E. Cayer, B. Spiker, B. Mc 
Crindle. Distance 82 ft. 2% in. 
Record 9$ ft. 1930 

32 wb. Shot Put EB. Cayer, L. 
Heppner, E. Leslie. Distance 25 ft. 


Record 35 ft. 8 in. 1935 

ago yd. relay C. Denomme, F. 
Beaulne, R. Willson, G. Beacom, 
‘Time—2 mins 3.2 seca. 


Record 2 min. 5.6 secs. 1948. New 
Record 2 min. 3.2 secs. 1949. 


Running High Jump E. Leslie, R. 
Willian, aeons: Height 4 tt. 


Record 17 secs. 1937-38 


220 yd. J. Denomme, P. Solski, 
@. Johnson. Time—28.2 secs. 
Record 24.8 secs. 1930 

440 J. Denomme, @. Johnson, P. 
Solski, Time—1 min. 19 secs. 
Record 1 min. 4 secs. 1930 

880 yd. J. Denomme, G. Johnson, 
P. Solski. Time—3 mins. 202 secs. 
Record 2 min. 32.2 secs 1939 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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FIELD DAY 10 to uy yeare—Auan ears snd 
Boys’ Events Tokly. 
coe ten Fees 31), NESS, Boman Berry Bel wet 
1a 1. Bhot Put P. Solskl, G. — shoe raco—boys. 
Johnson, J. Denomme. Distance— ¢ to 7 years—Douslas McConachie, 
o3) Donald Earle, Jimmy Henderson. 
Record 38 ft, 5% in. 1940 


30 ft. 6 in. 
Record 37 ft. 3 ¥4 n. 1940 

Discus P. Soluki, G. Johnson, J. 
Denomme. Dist ft, 1 in. 
“Record 101 ft. 9 in. 1938 

Running High P. Souk, G. 
Jopneoo, J. Denomme, Helght—4 f- 
Record 6 ft, $ in. 1929 

120 yd, hurdles J. Denomme, P. 
‘Solakd, @, Johnson. Time—198 secs. 
‘Record 17.4 seca. 


8 to 9 years—Evelyn Caldwell, 
Patsy Bishop, Joan MacKay. 


Pours raco—giris 
7 years—Bernice Spence, 


10 to 11 years—Betty Williams, 
Marilyn Bishop, Jean Drury. 


Hunt ‘Nancy VanLuven and 
ter, 
Lorna Kirker and 


Bernice 
‘Margaret Schneiller. 


8 15, years—Evelmn Caldwell and 
Patay Bishop, Kilbreath 
Joan MacKay. Jeanette MacDonald 
and Eleanor x 


10 to 11 years—Beth Gonneau and 
‘Lyla Garnett, Gloria Marion and 
Marlene Coulson and Donna Roult. 


Shoe race—giris, 
6 to 7 years—Violet Lawrence, 
Shirley Westphal, Ruth Andrus. 


8 to 0 years—Patay Bishop, Eleanor 
‘Tacknyk, Avril O'Hagan. 


10 to 11 years—Mary Givalter, Lyla 
Garnett, Marlene Caldwell. 


: joward 

Bugene Leblane, Norman Rogele. 
10 to 11 years—Jeck Wales, Davi 
Legue, Harry Bell. 

Backwards race—boys. 
6 to 7 years—Michael Devlin, Tom- 
my Barry Platt. 

yeart—Howard 
Lablane, John Wright. 
10 to 11 years—Alan Ogawa, Harry 
‘Hillman. . 


8 to 9 
Eugene 


8 to 9 years—Howard ‘MacDonald 
and Eugene Leblane, John Wright 
and HormanyRogeie, ‘Kenneth Yates 
one Beer 
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Many motorists on No. 2 High~ 
way slowed up or stopped to 
watch the colourful scene. In 
spite of a chilly west wind the 
sparklers, rockets, cascades and 
bang-bangs thrilled, as in past 
years, the eager audience. The 
‘contributions of the pupils pro- 
vided an impressive closing tc 
this holiday. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


the assembly room. 

‘After a brief business session 
‘Miss Nurse introduced the 
speaker for the afternoon, Miss 
€. Maloney, who gave a very in- 
teresting talk and demonstrat- 
fon on the “Jena Method in 
Speech Reading.” 

‘The response of the class un- 
der the enthusiastic leadership 
of Miss Maloney opened up new 
worth while aspects in this 
phase of the deaf child's educa- 


to Miss Maloney and her class 
were given by Mr, Cunningham 
on behalf of the Association. 


regular meeting of the. 


The 7 
‘Teacher's Association was held 


on May 18, 1949. 

After the business seasion, Mr. 
Vaughan called on Miss E. Nurse 
to introduce the speaker for the 
afternoon, Mr. C, A. Holmes 
whose subject was, “Some As. 
pects of our, Reading Program. 

During his talk Mr. Holmes 
asked Miss C. Ford to outline the 
reading program which is being 
carried on in the junior school. 

A very intefesting display of 
books and material was arrang- 
ed by Miss Ford and Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. J. Chard extended a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Holmes on be- 
half of the Association for the 
address and display. Mr. W.' J, 
Morrison also added his words of 
appreciation. 


Association Party 
On Friday evening, April 29, 
1949, the annual dance and 
bridge was held at the school un- 
der the auspices of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers and Instructors. 
‘Music was provided by the 
Warham’s Orchestra and a de- 
lightful dance program was en- 
Joyed in the assembly room. 
‘Tables were arranged in two 
classrooms for those who wished 
to participate in bridge and 
other games. 

‘The bridge rooms were beau- 
tifully decorated with streamers 
plants and cut flowers. The 
theme of the decorations in the 
assembly room was music and 
spring flowers. 


At midnight the guests ad- 
jJourned to the dining room, de- 
corated with blue and gold 
streamers, where a delicious 
buffet-lunch. was enjoyed. 

‘The success of the party was 
due to the untinng efforts of 
the various committees. 


Visiting Day 

‘On June Ist large audiences 
were ‘present, afternoon and 
evening to sce the pupils at work 
fn the classrooms, to see the 
work of academic and vocation- 
al classes on display in the gym- 
nasium, to see the fashion show 
in the auditorium and the. gym- 
nastics and dancing in the gym- 
nastum. 

Classes in the junior, inter- 
mediate and senior departments 
were visited from 1 to 3, the 
fashion show and programme 
of rhythm band numbers and 
dancing taking place in the aud- 
itorlum from 3 to 4. The senior 
girls received much acclaim as 
they gracefully presented them- 
selves on the platform wearing 
their dresses, sults and coats 
that they had made in the sew- 
Ing room instructed by Miss N. 
Ketcheson, and with their hair 
styled in the school beauty shop 
by other girls, directed and sup- 
erviseq by Mrs. CM. Lobb. A 
total of 40 girls appeared on the 
platform one at a time, to the 
accompaniment of plano music 
played by Mr. A. Gordon. 

he appearance of younger 
boys and girls some as young as 
six years of age wearing dresses, 
suits etc. that had been made In 
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the sewing room was a new fea- 
ture of the fashion show this 
year and needless to say, Was 
very popular with the audience, 


guests also visited the gymnas- 
Jum to see the exhibits, which 
were on display during the 
afternoon and evening. 

One half of the girls* gymn- 
asium was used for displaying 
the work of all departments of 
the school and the work of 
the children was praised by the 
large number of visitors. 

From 8.30 to 9.30 an athletic 
exhibition was presented in the 
the boys’ gymnamum, the pupils 
having been trained and dir- 
ected by Miss H, McCammon 
and Mr. John Boyd. The pro- 
gramme included a highland 
schottishe, mat work, pyramids, 
and a waltz by the girls, tum- 
bling and pyramids, by the boys 
and a square dance by boys 
and girls, The waltz by the 
senior girls was presented by the 
older pupils who wore evening 
dresses which enhanced their 
appearance and revealed to a 
greater degree the beauty of the 
waltz. Mr. A. Gordon played 
piano accompaniments for both 
boys and girls. It was generally 
agreed. that this Visiting Day 
‘was one of the most successful 
that has been held. The gymn- 
esium provides ample space for 
display of work and the present~ 
ation of programmes, while this 
leaves uditorium available 
for other phases of school work. 

‘More parents than usual were 
present to see thelr children, 
visit. with them. and observe 
their work. 


C. A. Holmes, B.A, B. Paed, 
Congratulations are extend- 
end to C. A. Holmes, Assistant 
to the Principal who was award- 
ed the Bachelor of Pedagogy 
degree with honours by the 
Univeralty pf Toronto at a re- 
cent convocation, Mr. Holmes a 
graduate An arts from the 
‘University of Western Ontario 
has been studying for this de- 
gree in pedagogy by attendance 
at summer courses and reading 
during the winter months. - 


SENIOR PICNIC 

‘The annual plenic provided by 
the Association of Teachers and 
Instructors for the senior class- 
es was held at Presquile Park, 
near Brighton on Wednt 
afternoon June 8th. Pupils of 
the four senior classes were 
guests of the teachers and in- 
structors for the afternoon and 
evening. 


CLOSING OF SCHOOL 

Letters have been sent to all 
parents and advising 
them of the closing of school 
on June J4th. Pupils will go 
home on ‘June 14th, and 15th. 
and will return to school on 
September 14th. 

CONVENTION 

Messrs W. J. Morrison, C, A. 
Holmes and F. P, Cunningham 
will attend the Convention of 
the American Instructors of the 


Deaf, in Jacksonville, Mlinols 
June 19th. to 24th, 


